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GILBERT  WHITE,  OF  SELBORNE. 

As  we  have  adopted  for  the  title  of  our  Society  and  Magazine 
the  name  of  the  village  in  Hampshire  which  has  been  made 
famous  in  the  annals  of  villages  by  Gilbert  White  in  his  “  Natural 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,”  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  life  and  labours  of  the  man 
whom  we  seek  to  honour,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  imitate.  In 
spite  of  the  numerous  editions  of  White’s  “  Selborne  ”  which  have 
been  issued  since  the  first  appearance  of  his  Letters  in  a  collected 
form  in  1789,  the  details  of  his  life  were  little  known  until  the 
appearance  of  Professor  Bell’s  large  edition  in  1877,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  collection  of  his  private  letters,  chiefly  written  to  members 
of  his  own  family,  which  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  daily 
occupations  and  methods  of  study  of  their  author.  Gilbert  White’s 
life  was  not  an  eventful  one  like  those  of  many  other  naturalists, 
such  as  Charles  Waterton,  John  Audubon  and  Charles  Darwin, 
who  were  great  travellers  and  explorers  in  little-known  regions 
of  the  earth,  but  was  of  that  peaceful  routine  character  which 
was  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  English  country  gentlemen  of  a 
century  ago.  His  influence,  however,  on  the  study  of  living 
nature  has  not  been  less  on  that  account,  and  it  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  any  of  our  early  British  naturalists,  not  excepting 
Lister,  Ray,  Willoughby,  and  Pennant,  have  had  such  a  wide  in¬ 
fluence  in  promoting  the  study  of  natural  history  as  Gilbert  White. 
The  late  Richard  Jefferies,  with  his  usual  skill  and  insight,  com¬ 
pared  White’s  “Selborne”  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  an 
“old  master”  in  painting.  “A  great  master,”  he  says,  in  his 
preface  to  a  recent  cheap  edition  of  the  “Natural  History,”  “a 
great  master  is  under  a  disadvantage.  You  go  to  look  at  an  old 
and  celebrated  picture  with  exalted  feelings,  and  when  you  get 
there,  you  say,  ‘  How  disappointing  !  I  have  seen  all  this  before  ; 
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the  style,  the  attitude,  and  the  method  of  composition  are  all 
familiar  in  a  hundred  engravings  and  modern  pictures ;  and, 
really,  the  old  masters,  instead  of  being  such  a  guide,  look  a  long 
way  behind  the  age.  We  can  do  things  better  now.’”  The  secret 
is,  the  old  master’s  work  has  been  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
used  as  the  ground-work  on  which  to  build  innumerable  variations. 
Without  his  work  these  could  never  have  come  into  existence. 
From  the  stores  accumulated  by  Gilbert  White,  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  contents  of  modern  books  has  been  drawn.  Not  only  the 
facts,  but  the  general  system,  has  been  followed  out  in  a  hundred 
ways,  so  that  his  book  suffers  exactly  like  the  old  picture,  until  you 
understand  it.  The  more  you  understand  them  the  more  you  ap¬ 
preciate  old  masters,  whether  artists  or  authors,  until  you  would  be 
ready,  if  you  had  the  means,  to  give  the  extraordinary  prices  for 
them  that  seem  so  incomprehensible  to  outsiders.  “  It  is  curious,” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “that  White  should  have  had  an  artist’s  eye  for 
landscape.  He  frequently,  as  he  rides  along  the  South  Downs, 
checks  his  horse  to  admire  those  very  scenes  which  Turner  has 
made  classic.  He  thinks  them  glorious,  as  indeed  they  are ;  yet 
one  would  scarcely  expect,  in  the  world’s  judgment,  a  man  who 
was  not  an  authority  on  art  to  find  out  for  himself  the  views  which 
the  public  now  purchase  so  eagerly.  The  sympathy  he  felt  with 
nature  enabled  him  to  see  much  farther  than  the  hedges  by  which 
he  walked,  and  brought  his  mind  into  parallel  lines  with  the  great 
painter.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Jefferies’  statement  from  other  writers  on  natural  history,  and 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  a  portion  of  the  preface 
of  that  delightful  book,  the  “Journal  of  a  Naturalist,”  published 
anonymously,  but  written,  as  we  now  know,  by  Mr.  Knapp  : 
“  Many  years  have  now  passed  away  since  we  were  presented  with 
that  very  interesting  and  amusing  book  the  4  Natural  History  of 
Selborne.’  It  early  impressed  on  my  mind  an  ardent  love  for  all 
the  ways  and  economy  of  nature,  and  I  was  thereby  led  to  the 
constant  observation  of  the  rural  objects  around  me.  Accordingly, 
reflections  have  arisen,  and  notes  been  made,  such  as  the  reader 
will  find  them.  The  two  works  do  not,  I  apprehend,  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  meditations  of  separate  naturalists  in  fields, 
in  wilds,  in  woods,  may  yield  a  similarity  of  ideas  ;  yet  the  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  under  which  the  same  things  are  viewed,  and 
characters  considered,  afford  infinite  variety  of  description  and 
narrative.  Mine,  I  confess,  are  but  brief  and  slight  sketches  ; 
plain  observations  of  nature,  the  product  often  of  intervals  of 
leisure  and  shattered  health,  affording  no  history  of  the  country ; 
the  journal  of  a  traveller  through  the  inexhaustible  regions  of 
nature.” 

In  that  no  less  charming  book,  “  Our  Village,”  Miss  Mitford 
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says,  referring  to  the  charms  of  country  life  : — “  Nothing  is  so 
delightful  as  to  sit  down  in  a  country  village  in  one  of  Miss 
Austin’s  delicious  novels,  quite  sure  before  we  leave  it  to  become 
intimate  with  every  spot  and  every  person  it  contains ;  or  to 
ramble  with  Mr.  White — whose  ‘Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Selborne  ’  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  ever  written 
— over  his  own  parish,  and  form  a  friendship  with  the  fields  and 
coppices,  as  well  as  with  the  birds,  mice,  and  squirrels  who  inhabit 
them.”  It  would  be  a  very  easy  task  to  find  many  more  references 
of  this  kind  to  the  influence  which  White’s  “  Selborne  ”  has  had 
in  exciting  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  especially 
among  young  persons ;  but  I  can  only  give  one  more  reference 
of  the  kind,  taken  from  the  recently-published  “  Life  and  Letters 
of  Charles  Darwin,”  as  not  only  the  latest  which  has  come  under 
my  notice,  but  as  being  of  the  highest  interest  to  us  as  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  simple 
observation  of  living  nature,  after  the  methods  of  Gilbert  White, 
has  been  superseded  and  rendered  antiquated  by  Darwin’s 
labours.  Referring  to  the  close  of  his  school-days,  when  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  old,  Darwin  says  :  “  From  reading  White’s 
‘  Selborne,’  I  took  much  pleasure  in  watching  the  habits  of  birds, 
and  even  made  notes  on  the  subject.  In  my  simplicity,  I 
remember  I  wondered  why  every  gentleman  did  not  become  an 
ornithologist.”  From  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  it  appears  that 
these  notes  on  birds  were  the  first  records  he  made  on  natural 
history,  and  it  is  probable  that  White  was  to  Darwin  the  “  old 
master,”  who,  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  directed  his  mind  to 
the  observation  of  nature,  and  made  him  the  veritable  pontiff  of 
naturalists.  Speaking  of  this  same  period  of  his  life,  he  says  : 
“  With  respect  to  science,  I  continued  collecting  minerals  with 
much  zeal,  but  quite  unscientifically — all  that  I  cared  about  was  a 
new -named  mineral,  and  I  hardly  attempted  to  classify  them. 

.  .  .  I  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  begin  collecting  all 

the  insects  which  I  found  dead,  for  on  consulting  my  sister  I 
concluded  that  it  was  not  right  to  kill  insects  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  collection ;  ”  so  it  is  obvious  that  his  notes  on  birds, 
taken  under  the  inspiration  of  Gilbert  White’s  “  Selborne,”  were 
the  first  pages  in  the  long  and  important  series  of  works  which  he 
has  presented  to  the  scientific  world.  Darwin’s  respect  for  Gilbert- 
White  did  not  end  with  his  boyhood,  for  his  son  tells  us  that  some 
time  between  1856  and  1858  his  father  “  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  Gilbert  White  at  Selborne.” 

( To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY 

IN  SCHOOLS. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  G.  HENSLOW,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  value  of  Botany  as  an  educational  weapon  has  long  been 
advocated ;  but  the  teacher  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  rests  with  him  whether  it  be  taught  as  such,  or  merely  as  a 
matter  of  instruction.  If  the  pupil  only  acquire  an  accumulation 
of  disjointed  facts,  without  having  been  encouraged  to  trace  their 
causal  relationships,  it  resolves  itself  into  little  more  than  cramming. 
Instruction  is  necessary  at  first,  but  the  pupils  must,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  educated  as  well.  What,  then,  should  be  the  method 
of  procedure  ?  In  Botany,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  analysis  must 
precede  synthesis. 

Let  a  nosegay  represent  the  floral  world.  The  pupil  begins  at 
once  to  observe  differences  rather  than  resemblances.  Taking  a 
single  specimen,  he  notices  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  flowers  and 
fruit  on  the  other :  the  former  constituting  the  “  vegetative 
organs,”  the  latter  the  “  reproductive.” 

Confining  his  attention  to  flowers,  suppose  he  isolate  a  butter¬ 
cup,  a  deadnettle,  and  a  lily  of  the  valley.  As  soon  as  he  begins 
to  compare  them,  obvious  differences  strike  the  eye  at  first  sight ; 
but  they  soon  turn  out  to  be  variations  of  properties  common  to 
all.  Thus,  each  has  an  outer  set  of  parts,  the  calyx  ;  a  second 
set,  the  corolla ;  a  third  set,  the  stamens ;  and  a  fourth  set,  the 
pistil.  By  further  examination  of  other  flowers,  the  idea  of  a  type  is 
conceived  as  underlying  the  whole  of  the  floral  world.  Thus, 
synthesis  soon  forces  itself  on  the  attention,  in  that  the  pupil 
begins  to  see  certain  connections,  if  not  close  resemblances, 
between  all  kinds  of  flowers.  Thus  the  teacher  leads  the  pupil  to 
analyse  flowers,  till  he  appreciates  the  meaning  both  of  resem¬ 
blances  and  differences. 

He  next  applies  this  principle  to  some  one  type ;  confining 
his  attention,  for  example,  to  buttercups,  he  collects  as  many  as 
he  can  find,  and  then  discovers  that  he  can  separate  the  whole 
group  into  several  minor  sorts  by  certain  collectio?is  of  consta?it 
characters.  He,  nevertheless,  finds  they  are  united  by  another 
set;  and  thus  the  ideas  of  species  and  genus  are  grasped.  Extend¬ 
ing  this  principle,  he  soon  understands  how  genera  are  grouped 
into  orders  or  families  ;  and  thus  by  analysis  at  first  he  is  able  to 
proceed  synthetically,  and  so  builds  up  group  after  group  till  the 
meaning  of  the  four  great  collections,  Class,  Order,  Genus, 
Species,  is  clearly  understood. 

Thus  is  it  that  the  pupil  almost  unconsciously  acquires  a  sound 
knowledge  of  morphology  and  systematic  botany. 
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Having  thus  gained  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  of  the  main 
features  of  flowering  plants,  he  studies  types  of  the  most  important 
families,  so  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge, 
say  of  Ranunculacece ,  Cruciferce ,  Legutninosce  Rosacea,  &c.  These 
form  excellent  subjects  for  lectures  by  the  teacher,  to  which  I  will 
allude  again. 

In  order  to  acquire  this  sound  knowledge,  the  lessons  must 
be  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  best  method  of  making  them  so 
consists  in  recording  the  observations  in  what  is  called  the  Floral 
Schedule.  This  groups  them  under  the  following  “  Principles  of 
Variation  ”  from  an  assumed  ideal  type,  viz.,  Number,  Arrange¬ 
ment,  Cohesion,  Adhesion  and  Form  ;  while  a  space  for  drawing 
“  floral  diagrams  ”  should  be  added. 

The  value  of  this  method  lies  in  the  accuracy  which  it  en¬ 
courages  in  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  way  it  stimulates  the  observ¬ 
ing  powers  ;  thereby  compelling  him  to  acquire  a  methodical 
habit  of  mind. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  mere  registering  facts 
of  observation,  which  the  schedule  is  rather  apt  to  encourage,  the 
teacher  should  supplement  it  by  explaining,  as  far  as  one  can,  the 
“  why  ”  and  the  “  wherefore  ”  of  everything. 

This  is  rather  a  new  departure,  which  I  hope  to  develop  more 
fully  in  a  forthcoming  work  entitled  “  The  Origin  of  Floral  Struc¬ 
tures  through  Insect  and  other  Agencies,”  which  will  form  a  volume 
of  the  “  International  Scientific  Series.”  To  illustrate  my  mean¬ 
ing,  the  column  in  the  schedule  headed  “  Number”  requires  the 
pupil  to  insert  the  actual  number  of  parts  in  each  floral  whorl,  but 
that  is  all ;  the  interpretation  lies  in  Phyllotaxis.  Thus  the  pre¬ 
vailing  numbers  3  and  5  represent  “  compressed  cycles  ”  of  the 
tristichous  and  pentastichous  arrangements,  while  fours  consist  of 
two  pairs  of  opposite  leaves,  &c.  The  elementary  principles  of 
Phyllotaxis  are  extremely  simple,  and  afford  much  interest  to  pupils 
in  searching  for  the  different  kinds  amongst  trees  and  shrubs. 

Again,  the  interpretation  of  the  forms  of  floral  organs  lies  in 
their  connection  with  fertilisation.  Thus  all  conspicuous  and 
especially  irregular  flowers  are  adapted  to  receive  the  visits  of 
insects  ;  while  inconspicuous  flowers  have  other  adaptations  se¬ 
curing  self-fertilisation  ;  and  a  third  group  has  special  structures 
enabling  it  to  be  fertilised  by  the  wind.  The  respective  values  of 
these  kinds  of  fertilisation  should  be  pointed  out. 

Herein  I  would  try  to  correct  a  wide-spread  error.  It  was  held 
by  Mr.  Darwin  that  self-fertilisation  is  “injurious”  to  plants,  and 
that  nature  therefore  provided  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  “  inter¬ 
crossing  flowers,”  and  often  tried  to  avoid  the  former  kind  of  union. 
A  more  extended  induction,  however,  shows  that  self-fertilisation 
is  really  the  prevailing  method  in  nature  ;  and  that  when  flowers 
become  highly  specialized,  they  run  great  risks  of  never  setting 
seed  at  all,  as  occurs  par  excellence  with  Orchids.  Moreover,  the 
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inconspicuous  “  weeds ”  of  England  are  cosmopolitan,  whereas 
those  dependent  on  insects  have  mostly  a  much  more  restricted 
range  qyer  the  globe;  again,  some,  as  violets  have  no  seed  except 
from  “  cleistotogamous ”  self-fertilising  buds,  and  many  other  facts 
might  be  adduced. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  origin  of  the  curious  forms  of 
irregular  flowers,  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  detail,  in  the 
work  alluded  to,  the  theory  that  they  are  due  to  the  responsive 
power  of  protoplasm ,  which  causes  growths,  wherewith  strains  and 
pressures  can  be  met,  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  insects 
which  climb  upon  them  to  search  for  honey  or  pollen.  Thus,  for 
example,  great  strength  is  found  by  uniting  the  “claws  ”  of  petals 
into  a  tube  as  in  the  Labiatce.  This  is  the  prevailing  condition  in 
highly  specialized  flowers ;  while  additional  strength  is  acquired 
by  increasing  the  number  of  ribs  in  the  tube,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  calyx  when  it  aids  in  supporting  the  corolla.  Lastly,  the 
corolla  often  grows  out  into  a  “lip”  or  “  labellum  ”  in  front, 
which  carries  the  visitor. 

If  we  admit  this  inherent  “  plasticity  ”  in  flowers,  and  also  the 
additional  supposition  that  whenever  variations  are  set  up,  provi¬ 
ded  the  stimulating  cause  be  persistent,  they  become  hereditary, 
we  thus  have  a  distinct  and  efficient  cause  for  the  “  Origin  of 
Species.” 

Other  branches  of  the  subject  in  which  the  teacher  should 
instruct  his  pupils,  are  anatomy  and  physiology.  After  having 
studied  the  forms  of  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  a  typical  series  of 
anatomical  slides  would  exhibit  the  tissues  utilised  in  the  different 
physiological  processes,  while  lectures  on  the  functions  of  plant 
organs  should  accompany  or  follow  the  microscopical  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Simple  experiments  in  germination,  transpiration,  the  for¬ 
mation  and  presence  or  disappearance  of  starch,  &c.,  can  be 
easily  made,  which  would  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
subject. 

Lastly,  if  the  teacher  enter  con  amore  into  his  subject,  he  will 
gather  together  a  small  educational  museum  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  articles,  illustrating  the  chief  families  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  and  while  giving  his  lectures  on  the  “orders,”  he  can 
bring  in  a  large  amount  of  not  only  interesting,  but  really  useful 
information ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  relative  values  of  vegetable 
foods  such  as  peas,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  starch,  sugar,  &c.  Or 
again,  history  and  geography  can  be  appealed  to  in  connection 
with  many  plants,  as  flax  (in  Egypt),  Cotton  (India  and  Peru), 
hemlock  (Socrates),  Teas  (China,  Paraguay,  &c.).  This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  limitless. 

If,  then,  the  course  be  followed  on  the  lines  herein  suggested, 
not  only  will  the  subject  prove  to  be  extremely  interesting  and 
attractive  to  the  pupils,  but  highly  educational  all  the  while. 
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LOCAL  MUSEUMS  AND  THE  OBSERVATION  OF 

LIVING  NATURE. 

By  JOHN  E.  LITTLEBOY. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  public  or  semi-public  exhibitions 
of  birds,  such  as  Mr.  Booth’s  incomparable  collection  at  the  Dyke 
Road  Museum,  Brighton,  exercise  a  most  important  educational 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  tend  to  promote  a  kindly  in¬ 
terest  in  bird-life,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
establishment  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  I  will  briefly  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the  event  of  a  rare  bird  visiting  a 
particular  district,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  it  is  shot  by  a 
gamekeeper.  Now,  I  am  fortunate  in  knowing  several  game- 
keepers  who  are  real  lovers  of  birds,  who  appear  as  anxious  to 
avoid  their  unnecessary  destruction  as  any  member  of  the  Sel- 
borne  Society,  and  who  kindly  supply  me  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  power ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  others 
of  a  very  different  type,  to  whom  a  rare  bird  simply  represents  its 
value  in  ready  money,  and  any  unfortunate  victim  which  falls 
into  their  hands  is  disposed  of  as  quickly  and  stealthily  as  possible. 
In  the  case  of  private  gentlemen,  the  modus  operandi  is  very 
different,  but  the  result  much  the  same  ;  they  generally  value  a 
prize  just  in  proportion  to  its  rarity — and,  as  long  as  it  is  a  recent 
acquisition,  nothing  will  induce  them  to  part  with  it. 

These  are  difficulties  which  every  collector  of  birds,  to  whatever 
class  he  may  belong,  has  to  contend  with  ;  there  are  others,  which 
specially  apply  to  the  formation  of  museums  open  to  the  public ; 
among  the  latter,  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  room  suitable  for 
such  an  exhibition,  and  of  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
maintenance  are  probably  the  most  considerable. 

The  establishment  of  local  collections  is,  in  my  opinion,  most 
desirable,  and  whenever  it  can  be  successfully  accomplished,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  smaller  private  collections,  slowly  but 
surely,  gravitate  towards  such  centres. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  discuss  for  a  few  moments  another  branch 
of  the  subject.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  end  we  have  in 
view  is  the  promotion  of  a  loving  interest  in  animated  nature,  and, 
more  especially,  the  discouragement  of  all  cruelty.  Whatever 
may  tend  in  this  direction  comes  therefore  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  consideration.  About  ten  years  ago  a  Natural  History 
Society  was  successfully  started  at  Watford.  I  have  watched  its 
progress  pretty  closely,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  has  exercised 
a  decidedly  beneficial  influence  in  the  district.  All  our  members 
are  encouraged  to  contribute  towards  the  general  stock  of  in¬ 
formation. 

It  has  been  my  pleasant  duty  to  act  as  ornithological  registrar 
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for  the  Society  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  and  I 
have  secured  a  large  circle  of  correspondents  who  regularly  send 
me  interesting  notes  respecting  the  arrival  and  departure  of  both 
summer  and  winter  migrants,  together  with  any  other  information 
which  they  may  be  able  to  collect.  Once  a  year  I  publish  a 
summary  of  these  notes,  with  the  names  of  the  contributors,  in 
the  pages  of  our  “Transactions,7’  and  the  interest  thus  elicited 
evidently  stimulates  effort  in  other  directions.  I  find  that  several 
of  my  younger  correspondents  compete  with  each  other  as  to  who 
shall  observe  the  greater  number  of  different  birds  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  month,  or  possibly  during  a  day’s  ramble  in  the  country. 
Others  are  equally  energetic  in  endeavouring  to  note  the  first 
appearance  of  particular  migrants.  I  remember  a  young  friend 
of  mind  receiving  a  telegram  in  the  following  words  : — “  Observed 
a  swift  this  morning  at  10.30.”  I  have  noticed  that  ladies  are 
especially  clever  in  distinguishing  the  various  notes  of  our 
different  songsters,  and  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  no  more 
delightful  study  than  this  can  possibly  engage  their  attention. 

To  be  able  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  glorious  “  minstrelsy  of 
the  woods,”  to  identify  the  individual  notes  of  different  birds,  and 
then  to  corroborate  the  correctness  of  one’s  selection  by  careful 
observation,  is  an  attainment  which  might  well  be  coveted  by  the 
most  refined  and  cultivated  amongst  us.  Such  a  study  supplies  an 
additional  pleasure  and  a  special  zest  to  every  walk  one  takes  ;  it 
schools  the  mind  to  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  every¬ 
thing  most  beautiful  in  nature,  and  it  teaches  us  the  better  to 
comprehend  the  measure  of  that  infinite  wisdom  which  rules  and 
governs  all. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  warmly  to  recommend  the  establish- 
lishment  of  local  societies  for  the  study  of  natural  history. 
Wherever  a  genuine  love  of  nature  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
cruelty  becomes  an  impossibility. 

Hunton  Bridge ,  near  King's  Langley ,  Watford. 

As  branches  of  the  Selborne  Society  are  established — and 
we  hope  that  they  will  be  formed  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country — they  will  assume  the  functions  of  local  Natural  History 
Societies,  and  will  encourage  and  carry  out  observations  on  the 
migration  and  song  of  birds,  the  blossoming  of  flowers,  and  all 
the  periodic  phenomena  of  living  nature,  like  the  Society  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Littleboy.  Many  of  the  existing  field  clubs  are  mere 
associations  of  “  collectors,”  who  are  much  more  concerned 
about  the  individual  possession  of  scarce  birds,  insects,  and  wild 
plants,  than  the  observation  of  their  habits.  We  intend  that 
Selborne  Societies  for  the  preservation  of  rare  and  beautiful 
natural  objects,  and  the  study  of  living  nature,  shall  supersede,  or 
better  still,  absorb,  these  antiquated  institutions,  which  owe  their 
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origin  to  the  time  when  the  study  of  natural  history  consisted 
almost  entirely  in  “  species  making  ”  and  naming,  a  time  which 
has  long  since  passed  away  as  far  as  the  natural  products  of  our 
own  country  is  concerned.  Members  who  wish  to  make  and 
record  observations  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Littleboy, 
will  find  the  “  Naturalist’s  Diary  ”  useful,  as  it  contains  a  page  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  on  past  of  which  is  printed  the  average 
time  of  the  appearance  of  migratory  birds,  their  song,  nesting, 
and  departure ;  also  the  appearance  of  butterflies  and  moths,  and 
the  first  blossoming  of  flowers,  ripening  of  fruit,  &c.  [Ed.  S.  M.] 


AN  OPEN  AVIARY. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  S.  MILLARD,  M.A. 

Two  years  ago  a  pair  of  bullfinches  in  an  aviary  outside  my 
sitting  room  window  hatched  a  couple  of  young  ones.  I  gave 
the  old  birds  all  the  variety  of  food  I  could  think  of,  but  the 
young  ones  dwindled  for  about  a  fortnight,  hardly  growing  at  all, 
and  then  died.  It  occurred  to  me  when  they  hatched  again,  that 
if  I  let  the  old  birds  fly  out  they  would  come  back  to  their  young 
ones,  as  they  were  very  tame.  This  answered  admirably.  They 
and  some  redpolls,  who  were  sitting  at  the  same  time,  soon  learnt 
the  way  in  and  out,  and  brought  food  of  their  own  choosing  to 
their  young  ones,  who  throve  prodigiously.  I  contrived  an  outer 
door,  or  window,  near  the  top  of  the  avairy,  opened  by  a  string 
conducted  by  pulley  wheels  into  my  sitting  room.  It  closed  by 
means  of  a  weight.  I  had  put  all  the  other  birds  into  cages.  I 
then  improved  upon  the  door  or  window  by  adding  an  inner 
door  and  a  passage,  2  feet  long,  and  about  1^2  feet  high,  made  of 
wire  netting.  We  call  it  “  the  lock,”  as  it  somewhat  resembles  a 
lock  on  a  canal.  We  put  all  the  other  birds  back  into  the  aviary, 
and  now  can  let  out  only  such  as  can  be  trusted  to  return.  The 
wrong  bird  will  often  hop  through  the  inner  door,  but  cannot 
escape  while  the  outer  door  is  shut.  We  soon  found  that  several 
birds  besides  those  with  nests  could  be  trusted  with  their  liberty. 
At  the  present  time,  four  bullfinches,  two  of  them  hatched  in  the 
aviary,  two  black-headed  buntings,  and  a  yellow  hammer,  reared, 
but  not  hatched,  here,  and  two  redpolls,  fly  in  and  out  at  their 
pleasure.  We  let  them  out  many  times  each  day.  Whenever  we 
go  to  the  window,  one  or  other  wants  to  be  let  out  or  in.  It  is  of 
great  interest  to  my  children  to  look  after  them.  They  sometimes 
stay  away  only  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  for  many  hours,  some¬ 
times  all  night,  Last  year  the  old  hen  bullfinch,  after  she  had 
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reared  her  last  brood,  took  herself  off  for  three  months.  Of 
course,  I  thought  I  had  lost  her,  but  she  came  back  when  the 
weather  got  cold,  and  flew  to  my  hand  for  some  hemp-seed  as 
tame  as  ever  she  was.  Redpolls  are  not  to  be  trusted,  however 
tame  they  are.  Three  hatched  in  the  aviary  this  year,  and  several 
others,  flew  in  and  out  for  weeks,  but  have  now  taken  themselves 
off.  I  suppose  they  joined  a  flock  of  wild  companions  and 
wandered  to  a  distance.  This  year  both  bullfinches  and  redpolls 
were  not  content  with  the  materials  I  furnished  them  with,  but 
brought  in  materials  from  outside ;  I  had,  however,  to  stop  the 
bullfinches  taking  my  materials  from  inside  to  build  a  nest  they 
had  begun  in  the  garden. 

As  every  owner  of  cage  birds  knows,  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  their  characters.  The  bullfinches  and  redpolls  and  others  are 
bold  and  confiding.  I  have  had  wild  ones  feeding  out  of  my 
hand  twenty-four  hours  after  being  caught;  not  from  hunger,  but 
from  seeing  the  tame  birds  do  it.  Chaffinches,  though  very 
peaceable  with  the  other  birds,  are  very  shy  and  suspicious.  I 
had  two  cock  chaffinches  last  year,  but  only  wanted  one,  so  I  let 
the  other  fly.  Though  so  shy,  he  haunted  the  garden  and  the 
outside  of  the  aviary  all  the  summer;  and  when  autumn  came  he 
begged  so  to  be  let  in,  clinging  to  the  wires,  and  taking  far  more 
trouble  to  get  in  than  he  had  ever  taken  to  get  out ;  that  we  had 
compassion  on  him,  and  made  him  an  in  and  out  pensioner.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  a  pet’s  fate  overtook  him  a  few  months  ago.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  let  all  my  birds  have  their  liberty,  as  it  is 
very  pretty  to  see  them  flitting  across  the  garden  to  and  from  the 
aviary,  or  flying  high  overhead  on  their  way  from  the  fields.  But 
some  of  them  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  yet.  Of  course,  when  we 
let  them  out  for  the  first  time,  there  is  some  anxiety  till  they 
return.  We  have  lost  a  good  many,  but  we  have  no  trouble  in 
catching  as  many  wild  bullfinches  and  redpolls  as  we  want,  and 
occasionally  other  birds. 

I  hardly  expected  the  yellowhammer  to  return,  as  they  are  birds 
of  the  open  fields  and  not  of  the  garden.  The  black-headed 
buntings,  too  (mine  are  both  hens,  I  am  sorry  to  say),  are  water¬ 
side  birds,  and  a  brook  runs  only  150  yards  away,  but  one  of 
these  buntings  can  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  aviary, 
and  is  most  unhappy  till  we  let  her  in  again.  Have  any  of  your 
readers  noticed  what  inquisitive  birds  yellowhammers  and 
buntings  are  ?  If  we  do  any  carpenter’s  work  in  the  aviary  they 
must  see  all  that  is  going  on,  and  we  soon  have  one  at  our  elbow. 
Our  “lock”  is  occasionally  useful  in  another  way;  a  wild  bird 
will  visit  the  aviary,  and  enter  “the  lock”  to  find  the  outer  door 
shut  upon  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  birds  are  tamer  than  those  of  many 
other  aviary  keepers.  At  the  present  time  only  three  or  four  will 
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come  to  my  hand  for  food.  But  the  weather  is  now  too  cold  to 
stay  long  at  the  open  window  to  teach  them.  Some  kinds,  such 
as  chaffinches,  we  have  never  succeeded  in  taming.  Bullfinches, 
redpolls,  and  siskins  are  among  the  most  easy  to  tame.  Bull¬ 
finches  are  greatly  alarmed  when  first  caught,  but  soon  quiet 
down.  I  have  had  both  bullfinches  and  redpolls  feeding  out  of 
hand  within  twenty-four  hours  of  being  caught.  Bullfinches  are, 
I  think,  easier  tamed  by  beginning  at  once.  They  seem  utterly 
bewildered,  and  soon  seem  scarcely  to  notice  our  presence,  and 
come  with  the  tame  ones  to  our  hands  to  be  fed.  Our  old  cock 
bullfinch  was  never  very  tame.  He  has  flown  in  and  out  for  two 
years.  He  is  a  bold  bird,  and  if  we  are  not  ready  to  open  the 
aviary  door  for  him  will  not  hesitate  to  dash  into  our  sitting-room, 
if  the  window  is  open,  but  he  strongly  objects  to  feed  out  of  my 
hand;  he  will  dash  up  and  get  a  large  mouthful  of  seed  and  dart 
away.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  and  one  of  his  sons,  will  sit 
on  my  hand  making  a  quiet  meal  and  driving  off  all  intruders. 
Redpolls  seem  to  have  as  little  shyness  as  any  bird.  The  very 
first  one  we  caught  came  to  a  trap  cage  when  the  servant  was 
cleaning  the  outside  of  a  window  six  or  seven  yards  off. 

For  several  weeks  past  four  bullfinches  (the  two  old  ones  and 
their  two  sons,  now  in  full  plumage),  two  redpolls,  two  black¬ 
headed  buntings,  and  a  yellowhammer  (the  last  three  reared  but 
not  hatched  in  the  aviary  last  year),  have  been  flying  in  and  out, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  about  a  week  ago  both  the  yellow- 
hammer  and  one  of  the  cock  bulfinches  failed  to  come  back.  I 
fear  I  must  give  them  up  for  lost,  but  we  have  often  had  birds 
stay  away  for  a  day  or  two.  Last  year  we  lost  one  for  two  or 
three  months,  when  she  came  back  and  flew  straight  to  my  hand 
for  some  hemp  seed  as  soon  as  I  let  her  in.  Hemp  seed  we  only 
allow  them  as  a  treat,  not  as  regular  food.  I  mean  in  a  day  or 
two  to  try  letting  out  some  redpolls  caught  a  few  weeks  ago. 
They  are  getting  tame.  We  do  not  mind  the  risk  of  losing  them, 
for  we  can  catch  as  many  wild  ones  as  we  want.  They  are  plen¬ 
tiful  here,  and,  like  bullfinches,  are  easily  caught.  Siskins  are 
perhaps  the  easiest  birds  to  tame.  My  boy  had  one  last  year  that 
would  sit  on  his  shoulder  and  bite  his  ear  if  he  did  not  attend 
to  him.  We  have  none  at  present. 

I  have  not  tried  to  keep  insectivorous  birds,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  them  with  food.  Our  yellowhammer  was 
dearly  fond  of  insects,  and  I  think  they  must  be  very  useful  birds 
to  the  farmer  in  destroying  the  crane  fly,  for  which  they  have  a 
great  fancy.  A  fly  was  the  only  thing  that  our  bird  would  come 
to  our  hand  for.  We  have  tried,  to  our  cost,  to  keep  tits,  but  as 
soon  as  they  get  used  to  confinement  they  begin  to  kill  and  eat 
the  other  birds  and  one  another.  They  would  be  the  prettiest 
of  aviary  birds  if  they  were  not  such  cannibals. 
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I  want  one  or  two  siskins,  a  cock  black-headed  bunting,  a  hen, 
and  yellowhammer,  and  should  be  glad  to  exchange  bullfinches 
or  redpolls  for  them. 

Costock  Rectory ,  Loughborough. 

Part  of  the  above  article  has  already  appeared  in  the  Field. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Crown  Princess  of  Germany  on  the  Cruelty  of  Killing 
Small  Birds. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany  is  in  sympathy  with  our  cause,  and  avails  herself  of 
suitable  opportunities  of  advocating  it.  On  a  recent  occasion, 
while  walking  through  the  picturesque  old  town  of  San  Remo 
with  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Syndic,  she  remonstrated  warmly 
on  the  wanton  cruelty  of  killing  all  the  small  birds,  which  is  the 
custom  in  Italy.  The  Crown  Princess  speaks  Italian  fluently,  so 
that  her  words  will  not,  we  hope,  be  without  effect,  not  only  on  the 
persons  she  addresses,  but  on  their  fellow  countrymen. 

The  Protection  of  Squirrels. — In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Marsham,  Gilbert  White  says  :  “  I  have  now  squirrels  in  my 
outlet  (pleasure  grounds) ;  but  if  the  wicked  boys  should  hear  of 
them,  they  will  worry  them  to  death.  There  is  too  strong  a  pro¬ 
pensity  in  human  nature  towards  persecuting  and  destroying  !  ” 

Investigation  of  the  Habits  of  “  Vermin.” — Mr.  H. 
Lascelles  Monkton,  of  Inglesthorpe,  Eastbourne,  makes  a  very 
excellent  suggestion  in  the  Field ,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
adopted  :  “  The  practical  duties  undertaken  by  gamekeepers,”  he 
says,  “  leave  them  little  leisure  for  observing  the  habits  of  preda¬ 
tory  creatures,  yet  no  one  who  has  lived  in  the  country  can  doubt 
that  further  knowledge  in  this  respect  than  we  at  present  possess 
would  be  of  service  in  the  preservation  of  game.  Keen  men  as 
keepers  are,  and  interested  in  their  work,  they  have  no  such 
mental  training  as  would  permit  their  collecting  evidence  in  the 
way  that  would  make  it  of  value.  If  any  gentleman  who  has 
trained  himself  to  observation  could  for  a  time  undertake,  in  part, 
keeper’s  duties,  he  would  be  surprised  not  only  at  the  scope  there 
is  for  research,  but  also  how  well  adapted  the  life  is  for  the 
pursuit  of  this  knowledge.”  If  this  suggestion  should  be  adopted 
by  game  preservers,  ‘and  we  are  sure  it  would  be  a  delightful  occu¬ 
pation,  it  will  lead  to  results  which  will  surprise  them,  as  a  great 
deal  of  gamekeeper’s  natural  history  is  based  more  on  ignorant 
traditions  than  on  their  own  personal  observation. 
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Beaver  Colony  at  Amlid  in  Norway. — A  visitor  to  this 
colony  of  beavers  states  that  it  has  flourished  considerably  during 
the  past  summer,  and  is  now  probably  the  largest  in  Norway. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  animals  may  be  seen  at  a  time  in 
the  water.  The  huts  are  built  close  to  the  shore,  and  have  two 
stories,  one  above  and  one  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
walls  are  made  of  timber,  laid  as  in  a  human  dwelling,  whilst  the 
roof  is  covered  with  twigs  and  mud.  All  the  aspen-trees  in  the 
vicinity  have  now  been  felled,  and  the  animals  have  begun  to 
attack  the  birches.  Trees  upwards  of  18  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
roots  have  been  cut  down.  The  animals  appear  to  have  most  use 
for  the  branches,  many  stems  stripped  of  the  same  lying  about  in 
the  woods.  The  material  required  is  dragged  to  the  waterside 
along  regular  “log  runs,”  such  as  wood-cutters  leave  in  forests, 
and  in  some  places  roots  crossing  the  same  have  been  gnawed  off, 
so  as  to  make  the  run  smooth.  Shortly  after  an  increase  in  the 
colony  the  new-comers  begin  to  build  a  new  house.  Not  one  of 
the  animals  has  as  yet  been  killed,  and  visitors  come  from  all  parts 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  their  peculiar  mode  of  living.  It  has 
been  found  that  sentinels  are  posted,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  rest 
of  the  colony  in  case  of  danger.  When  such  alarm  is  given,  all 
the  animals  leave  their  dwellings  for  the  water. — Nature . 

Habits  of  Ants. — Sir  John  Lubbock  read  a  paper  before  the 
Linnean  Society  on  December  1st,  in  continuation  of  his  previous 
memoirs,  on  “The  Habits  of  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps.”  He  said 
that  it  was  generally  stated  that  our  English  slave-making  ant 
(. Formica  sanguinea),  far  from  being  entirely  dependent  on  their 
slaves,  as  was  the  case  with  Polyergus  rnfescens ,  the  slave-making 
ant  “  par  excellence,”  was  really  able  to  live  alone,  and  that  the 
slaves  were  only,  so  to  say,  a  luxury.  Some  of  his  observations 
appeared  to  throw  doubt  on  this.  In  one  of  his  nests  the  ants 
were  prevented  from  making  any  fresh  capture  of  slaves.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  number  of  slaves  gradually  diminished, 
and  at  length  the  last  died.  At  that  time  there  were  some  fifty  of 
the  mistresses  still  remaining.  These,  however,  rapidly  died  off, 
until  at  the  end  of  June,  1886,  there  were  only  six  remaining.  He 
then  placed  near  the  door  of  the  nest  some  pupae  of  Formica 
fusca ,  the  slave  ant.  These  were  at  once  carried  in,  and  soon 
came  to  maturity.  The  mortality  among  the  mistresses  at  once 
ceased,  and  from  that  day  to  this  only  two  more  have  died.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  slaves  perform  some  indispensable  function 
in  the  nest,  though  what  that  is  still  remains  to  be  discovered.  As 
regards  the  longevity  of  ants,  he  mentioned  that  the  old  queen 
ant,  which  had  more  than  once  been  mentioned  to  the  society, 
was  still  alive.  She  must  now  be  fourteen  years  old,  and  still  laid 
fertile  eggs ;  to  the  important  physiological  bearing  of  which  fact 
he  called  special  attention. 
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Darwin's  Enjoyment  of  Out-door  Life  on  the  Surrey 
Hills. — In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  about  April,  1858,  from 
Moor  Park,  Darwin  says  :  “  The  weather  is  quite  delicious. 

Yesterday,  after  writing  to  you,  I  strolled  a  little  beyond  the  glade 
for  an  hour-and-a-half  and  enjoyed  myself ;  the  fresh,  yet  dark 
green  of  the  grand  Scotch  firs,  the  brown  of  the  catkins  of  the 
old  birches,  with  their  white  stems,  and  a  fringe  of  distant  green 
from  the  larches,  made  an  exceedingly  pretty  view.  At  last  I  fell 
fast  asleep  on  the  grass,  and  woke  with  a  chorus  of  birds  singing 
around  me,  and  squirrels  running  up  the  trees,  and  some  wood¬ 
peckers  laughing,  and  it  was  as  pleasant  and  rural  a  scene  as  ever 
I  saw,  and  I  did  not  care  one  penny  how  any  of  the  beasts  and 
birds  had  been  formed.” 


WILD  AND  TAME  TURTLE-DOVES. 


The  delicate  turtle-dove  is  essentially  a  bird  of  southern  haunts, 
and  only  comes  to  Britain  as  a  summer  migrant.  In  the  woods  of 
the  south  of  England  it  is  common  ;  though,  like  the  nightingale 
and  some  other  birds,  it  seems  gradually  to  be  extending  its  range. 
The  turtle-dove  arrives  on  our  shores  with  the  wood-warblers 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  if  the  weather  is  seasonable  its 
soft  notes  are  soon  heard  in  the  copses.  It  delights  in  open 
woods  with  sunny  glades,  and  it  is  from  the  darker-foliaged  trees 
in  such  situations  that  its  subdued  cooing  may  first  be  heard.  If 
the  birds  be  approached  without  alarming  them,  the  interesting 
evolutions  in  which  they  at  this  time  indulge  may  be  observed. 
The  female  dove  sits  passively  upon  a  bough  of  pine  or  fir  while 
the  male  describes  a  series  of  circles  round  her.  At  first  he  coos 
softly  ;  but,  after  a  preparatory  pouting  to  his  mate,  he  puffs  out 
his  throat-feathers  and  indulges  in  what  is  very  much  like  a  hearty 
laugh.  This  continues  while  the  wicker-like  nest  is  building,  and 
even  after  the  two  pinky-white  eggs  are  laid.  Incubation  lasts 
only  about  a  fortnight,  and  it  is  rare  in  this  country  that  the 
turtle-dove  rears  more  than  one  brood.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
delicate  of  the  pigeons,  and  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  cold.  It 
comes  when  spring  is  well  advanced,  and  at  the  first  suggestion  of 
autumn  cold  it  flocks  and  leaves  our  shores.  Family  parties  may 
be  seen  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
month  few  remain.  Although  the  turtle-dove  eats  grain,  it 
devours  enormous  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  also  those 
of  many  objectionable  grasses.  It  is  partial  to  vetches,  rape, 
charlock,  wild  mustard,  and  especially  haunts  the  pulse-fields.  It 
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is  often  seen  busily  employed  upon  the  fallows,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  the  wild  pigeons,  frequents  fields  containing  root  crops,  especi¬ 
ally  in  hot  weather.  Here  it  finds  both  food  and  shelter,  and  to 
such  spots  the  small  family  parties  go  before  flocking  in  early 
autumn.  Like  most  birds,  the  turtle-dove  migrates  in  the  night. 
Although  delicately  formed  it  is  possessed  of  considerable  powers 
of  flight,  and  is  by  no  means  easy  to  shoot.  In  the  woods  it 
winds  its  sinuous  way  through  the  branches  in  a  remarkably  quick 
manner,  though  when  clear  of  cover  it  flies  strongly  and  swiftly. 
Care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  sifting  supposed  instances  of  the 
turtle-dove’s  breeding  in  Northern  Britain.  All  through  the 
country  the  bird  is  commonly  kept  in  confinement,  and  in  summer 
escaped  birds  sometimes  manage  to  rear  their  young  in  the  open. 
A  case  came  under  my  notice  where  a  pair  of  tame  birds  not  only 
built,  but  reared  two  broods,  in  a  shrubbery.  Seeing  the  success 
of  this  accidental  experiment,  six  additional  pairs  were  allowed 
their  liberty  in  the  following  spring,  each  of  which  bred  in  the 
evergreens  of  the  garden  and  were  fed  daily  on  the  lawn.  These 
birds,  however,  obtained  much  natural  food,  and  by  autumn  there 
was  quite  a  colony  of  them  about  the  house.  The  younger  birds 
showed  a  wild  disposition,  though  most  were  caught  and  taken 
indoors  for  the  winter. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

In  changing  the  title  of  our  publication  from  the  Selborne 
Society  Letters  to  that  of  the  Selborne  Magazine  it  is  not 
intended  to  materially  alter  its  character,  and  members  of  the 
Society  and  other  persons  are  invited  to  continue  to  communicate 
their  views  on  the  various  questions  dealt  with  by  the  Society, 
either  in  originally-signed  articles,  or  in  “  Letters  to  the  Editor.” 
In  the  case  of  original  articles  the  Editor  will  be  obliged  to  use 
his  discretion  in  selecting  those  for  publication  which  seem  to  be 
the  most  suitable  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
any  article  which  cannot  be  used  will  be  returned  to  the  sender, 
provided  an  addressed  and  stamped  envelope  is  sent  with  it,  but 
not  otherwise.  With  regard  to  letters  considerable  latitude  will 
be  allowed,  as  the  editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  statements 
they  contain. 

Correspondents  can  greatly  aid  the  Editor  in  his  voluntary 
work,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  by  cutting  out  and  forwarding  to  the  office  extracts  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals,  whether  British,  Colonial, 
or  Foreign,  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  Society  ;  and  by  reporting 
any  facts  or  circumstances  which  come  within  their  own  know¬ 
ledge  where  the  influence  of  the  Society  and  the  Magazine  will 
be  useful.  As  many  persons  do  not  file  their  newspapers,  maga- 
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zines,  and  journals,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 
members  who  will  undertake  to  furnish  cuttings  from  the  Field , 
Land  and  Water ,  Nature,  the  Times,  Standard,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
when  we  are  assured  of  a  correspondent  for  each  paper  we  will 
announce  the  fact  in  order  to  avoid  troubling  several  persons  in 
making  extracts  from  the  same  papers. 

In  order  to  save  much  time  and  expense  in  private  correspon¬ 
dence  we  shall  devote  a  portion  of  our  space  to  Notes  and  Queries , 
and  we  hope  our  correspondents  will  be  satisfied  with  the  answers 
they  receive  in  this  way. 

The  Magazine,  though  increased  in  size  and  price,  will  be  sent 
as  usual  to  all  the  members  of  the  Selborne  Society  who  subscribe 
half-a-crown  and  upwards  a  year,  but  otherwise  it  will  be  published 
on  the  ordinary  commercial  basis  of  such  publications,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  induce 
country  booksellers  in  their  neighbourhoods  to  sell  the  publication 
as  an  ordinary  magazine.  In  this  way  we  may  hope  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Society  and  its  work  among  many  persons  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  approach  in  any  other  way.  Particulars  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  Magazine  can  be  obtained  by  booksellers 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Rice,  86,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  to  whom  all  letters  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Selborne  Society’s  publication  must  be  addressed.  Letters 
and  articles  for  the  Magazine  must  be  marked  “  Editor,  to  be 
forwarded.” 

Several  members  of  the  Society  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
“Naturalist’s  Diary”  should  be  sent  out  in  monthly  parts  (of  32 
pages)  as  a  supplement  to  the  Magazine,  but  as  this  would  involve 
a  further  outlay  of  eighteen  pence  a  year,  it  cannot  be  supplied  to 
subscribers  of  half-a-crown  without  considerable  loss  to  the  Society. 
Members,  howrever,  who  are  willing  to  subscribe  the  additional 
expense  (is.  6d.  yearly)  may,  on  application  to  the  publisher,  ob¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  Diary  which  correspond  with  the  monthly  issues 
of  the  Magazine  ;  but  it  can  be  sent  only  to  members  of  the 
Society,  and  only  wuth  the  Magazine. 

List  of  New  Subscribing  Members. 

The  Evelyn  (Surrey)  Branch. — Rev.  H.  P.  Fraser  (WTest- 
bury),  Miss  E.  Green  (Upper  Norwood),  Sir  Edmund  Hornby  and 
Lady  Hornby  (Torquay),  A.  C.  Lynane,  Esq.  (London),  Colonel 
G.  N.  Money,  C.B.  (Weybridge),  Miss  Macirone  (London),  T. 
Macdonnell,  Esq.  (London),  Rev.  C.  S.  Millard  (Loughborough), 
T.  F.  Hugh  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Smith  (Far- 
ningham),  T.  Dixon-Sykes,  Esq.  (London),  H.  Slater,  Esq. 
(London),  Colonel  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Thompson  (Ealing),  A. 
Norman  Tate,  Esq.  (Birkenhead). 

Subscriptions  for  1888  are  nozv  due. 

Ho?iorary  Secretary,  Miss  Vaillant, 

Weybridge,  Surrey. 
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GILBERT  WHITE,  OF  SELBORNE. 

(■ Continued  from  page  3.) 

Gilbert  White  was  born  at  Selborne  on  July  18th,  1720,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  vicar  of  Selborne. 
His  grandfather  was  also  his  godfather,  and  had  the  same  Chris¬ 
tian  name  as  himself,  which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  almost 
universal  belief  that  White  was  also  at  a  later  period  vicar  of  the 
parish,  which,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

In  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  Samuel  Barker,  White  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  ancestors  : — “  The  family  of  the  White’s 
(our  family)  were  in  possession  of  an  estate  called  Swan  Hall,  in 
the  Tything  of  Haley,  parish  of  Witney,  Oxon,  as  long  ago  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  mansion  of  Swan  Hall  is  still 
standing.  In  the  map  of  Oxfordshire,  bound  up  with  Hatt’s 
history  of  that  county,  are  the  arms  of  the  White’s  of  Swan  Hall, 
the  same  that  we  bear.  We  are  lineally  descended  from  Sir 
Samson  White,  my  great  grandfather  being  the  fourth  son,  born 
1607,  whose  father  was  possessed  of  Swan  Hall.  This  estate 
by  the  female  line  went  into  the  family  of  the  Ashford’s,  who 
sold  it. 

“Thomas  Holt,  father  of  Anne  Holt,  afterwards  wife  of  John 
White  (my  father),  was  born  at  Petersfeld,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  He  was  first  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
but  never  Fellow.  Afterwards  preferred  by  Mrs.  Howland,  his 
relative,  and  mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  to  the  rectory 
of  Streatham,  Surrey,  where  he  died  in  1710,  and  was  buried 
there.  He  married  Anne,*  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Flyde,  of 
Chichester,  a  Russia  merchant.  The  father  of  that  Benjamin 
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Hyde*  was  also  a  Russia  merchant,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  traded  personally  to  those  parts,  being  called  mer¬ 
chant  adventurers.  They  went  particularly  to  the  White  Sea. 
There  are  portraits  of  each ;  that  of  the  father  in  my  possession 
at  Selborne,  and  that  of  the  son  at  my  brother’s,  Mr.  Benjamin 
White,  of  South  Lambeth.  The  above-mentioned  Anne  Holt, 
wife  of  John  White,  was  born  at  Streatham,  November,  1693,  and 
died  at  Selborne,  November,  1739.” 

The  first  of  the  White  family  to  settle  at  Selborne  seems  to 
have  been  the  grandfather  of  the  naturalist  referred  to  above. 
The  living  of  Selborne  was  a  small  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  one  of  the  fellows  of  which  College 
it  was  always  presented.  In  the  “  Antiquities  ”  we  read  under  the 
date  of  June,  1681  : — “This  living  was  now  in  such  low  estimation 
in  Magdalen  College  that  it  descended  to  a  junior  fellow,  Gilbert 
White,  M.A.,  who  was  instituted  to  it  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age. 
At  his  first  coming  he  ceiled  the  chancel,  and  also  floored  and 
wainscotted  the  parlour  and  hall  of  the  vicarage,  which  before 
were  paved  with  stones  and  had  naked  walls ;  he  enlarged  the 
kitchen  and  brewhouse,  and  dug  a  cellar  and  well;  he  also  built 
a  large  new  barn  in  the  lower  yard,  removed  the  hovels  in  the 
front  court,  which  he  laid  out  in  walks  and  borders,  and  entirely 
planned  the  back  garden,  before  a  rude  field  with  stone-pit  in  the 
midst  of  it.  .  .  By  his  will  he  gave  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
laid  out  on  lands ;  the  yearly  rents  whereof  shall  be  employed  in 
teaching  the  poor  children  of  Selbourn  parish  to  read  and  write, 
and  say  their  prayers  and  catechism,  and  to  sew  and  knit.  .  .  . 

The  vicar  also  gave  by  will  two  hundred  pounds  towards  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  highways  in  the  parish  of  Selborne.”  From  all  which 
active  benevolence  and  much  more  useful  and  charitable  work,  we 
gather  how  the  Whites  became  not  only  the  parish  priests,  but 
the  squires  of  Selborne.  An  uncle  of  the  naturalist’s,  also  a 
clergyman,  seems  to  have  become  possessed  of  the  “  Wakes,” 
the  largest  house  in  the  village,  and  which  became  the  property 
of  the  younger  Gilbert  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  This  house,  and  not  the  vicarage,  is 
now  known  as  Gilbert  White’s  house. 

Thomas  White,  Gilbert’s  father,  who  was  a  barrister,  lived  at  Comp¬ 
ton  near  Guildford  and  at  Harting  in  Sussex  for  the  first  thirteen 
years  of  his  naturalist’s  life,  as  we  find  some  of  his  family  were 
born  at  these  places ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  school  days  at 
Basingtoke  and  the  time  he  spent  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  all  the 


*  Professor  Bell  says  he  was  connected  with  the  Clarendon  family.  He 
was  Governor  of  Carisbrook  Castle  during  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  I. , 
and  received  from  the  king  the  George  ribbon  for  his  kindness  to  him  in  his 
captivity. 
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remainder  of  Gilbert  White’s  life  was  spent  in  or  near  the  parish 
of  Selborne. 

Little  is  known  of  the  naturalist’s  boyhood,  nor  from  what 
source  he  received  his  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  nature ;  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  gather  some  hints  from  the  interesting  series 
of  letters  written  to  Mr.  Marsham  after  the  publication  of 
“  Natural  History,”  and  from  some  of  his  numerous  private  letters 
published  by  Professor  Bell. 

His  nephew,  John  White,  a  surgeon  of  Salisbury,  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Natural  History,  that  “  He 
received  his  school  education  at  Basingstoke,  under  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Warton,  vicar  of  that  place,  and  father  of  those  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  characters,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Master  of 
Winchester  School,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  Poetry  Professor 
at  Oxford.”  There  is  a  reference  to  these  school  days  in  the 
“  Antiquities,”  which  shows  that  he  was  then  just  like  other  school 
boys.  Regretting  the  complete  destruction  and  disappearance  of 
almost  all  traces  of  Selborne  Priory  in  his  day,  he  says  :  “  besides 
the  slow  hand  of  time,  many  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
level  this  venerable  structure  with  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  a  farmhouse  and  two  barns  were  built  to  the  south 
of  the  Priory  and  undoubtedly  out  of  its  materials.  Avarice 
again  has  much  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  this  stately  pile, 
as  long  as  the  tenants  could  make  money  of  its  stones  and  timber. 
Wantonness,  no  doubt,  has  had  a  share  in  the  demolition  ;  for 
boys  love  to  destroy  what  men  venerate  and  admire.  A  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  this  propensity  the  writer  can  give  from  his  own 
knowledge.  When  a  schoolboy,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  he  was 
eye-witness,  perhaps  a  party  concerned,  in  the  undermining  a 
portion  of  that  fine  old  ruin  at  the  north  end  of  Basingstoke 
town,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Holy  Ghost  Chapel.  Very  provi¬ 
dentially  the  vast  fragment,  which  these  thoughtless  little  en¬ 
gineers  endeavoured  to  sap,  did  not  give  way  so  soon  as  might 
have  been  expected  ;  but  it  fell  the  night  following,  and  with  such 
violence  that  it  shook  the  very  ground,  and,  awakening  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  cottages,  made  them  start  up  in 
their  beds  as  if  they  had  felt  an  earthquake.  The  motive  for  this 
dangerous  attempt  does  not  so  readily  appear ;  perhaps  the  more 
danger,  the  more  honour,  thought  the  boys,  and  the  thought  of 
doing  some  mischief  gave  a  zeal  to  the  enterprise.  As  Dryden 
says  upon  another  occasion — 

“  It  look’d  so  like  a  sin  it  pleas’d  the  more.5' 

(To  be  contimied.) 
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THE  EGRET. 

By  Miss  A.  BUCKTON, 

HON.  SECRETARY  HASLEMERE  BRANCH. 

The  Egret  (or  “aigrette  ”  of  mercantile  renown)  is  a  heron  of 
a  “snowy  white  plumage/’  says  Mr.  Duncan,  F.R.S.,  in  his 
delightful  popular  Natural  History  series.  It  has  a  “  beautiful 
long  crest  and  feathery  plumes  on  the  back  during  the  breeding 
season.  More  than  one  species  has  occurred  in  England,  but 
they  are  much  more  plentiful  in  certain  parts  of  the  continent.” 

Its  favourite  places  of  resort  seem  to  be  Asia  Minor,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  parts  of  Africa.  Pennant  in  his  “  British  Zoo¬ 
logy  ”  says  that  the  scapulars  of  these  birds  “  were  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  caps  and  head-pieces,  so  that  £  aigrette  ’  and 
‘  egret  ’  came  to  signify  any  ornament  to  a  cap,  though  originally 
the  word  was  derived  from  aigre,  harsh,  on  account  of  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  its  note.” 

In  Hungary  the  egrets  herd  together  with  the  common  and 
purple  heron.  Landbeck  says,  the  noise  and  clamour  of  these 
colonies,  and  their  unbearable  stench,  is  inconceivable  by  those 
who  have  never  visited  them.  Sometimes  fifteen  nests  may  be 
discovered  in  one  tree,  the  common  heron  living  in  the  attics,  the 
shy  and  delicate  egret  on  the  best  drawing-room  floor,  and  the 
night  heron  down  in  the  area. 

The  flight  of  the  parent  egret  is  very  graceful.  Before  alighting 
among  her  brood,  she  circles  round  and  round,  descending  cau¬ 
tiously,  to  satisfy  herself  that  no  foe  is  near.  The  young  birds 
will  often  amuse  themselves  by  clambering  to  the  topmost  branches 
of  their  abode,  whence  they  have  a  good  look  out,  and  can  see  the 
old  birds  returning  homewards  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  these  artless  young  creatures  are  not  very 
discerning  in  identifying  their  particular  parents,  for  no  sooner 
does  an  old  bird  come  among  them  with  his  booty,  than  they  all 
press  forward  with  an  eager  welcome  to  claim  him  as  a  relation. 

How  like  a  miniature  satire  on  human  society  !  Thackeray,  in 
his  graphic  description  of  the  return  of  the  gallant  Colonel  New- 
come  with  his  rupees,  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the  every-day 
story  of  the  heron  and  its  young. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  which  is  this, 
that  these  interesting  creatures  will  not  remain  long  among  us  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  are  yearly  destroyed.  Of  all  selfish  destruction 
of  life  this  is  most  brutal.  Ladies  imagine  (benighted  creatures) 
that  the  delicate  waving  plumes  donned  by  the  bird  to  go  a-wooing 
look  nowhere  so  well  as  nodding  amid  silk  and  ribbons  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  bonnet.  Therefore  skilful  emissaries  are  despatched  to  the 
continent  in  the  spring,  and  no  sooner  does  the  little  egret  adorn 
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itself  for  its  mate,  than  it  is  snatched  away  in  its  beauty  by  the 
hand  of  man,  away  from  the  carefully-built  nest,  away  from  the 
patiently  watched  eggs  that  should  have  perpetuated  its  race. 
The  logical  result  needs  no  pointing.  If  ladies  must  have 
“  aigrettes,”  let  them  buy  horsehair  imitations  or  pruned  cock’s 
feathers,  which  give  the  same  effect  and  are  twice  as  cheap. 

Haslemere. 


NEST  BOXES  FOR  BIRDS. 

By  T.  G.  ROPE. 

As  a  means  by  which  boys  and  others  might  perhaps  be 
induced  to  take  more  interest  in  watching  the  ways  and  doings 
of  animals,  the  plan  of  providing  certain  birds  such  as  tits, 
starlings,  &c.,  with  nesting  boxes,  practised  by  Charles  Waterton, 
may  perhaps  be  worth  suggesting.  The  amount  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  not  to  speak  of  information,  to  be  obtained 
by  this  means,  is  very  great,  and  must,  I  think,  in  the  case  of 
many  who  adopt  it,  eventually  bring  about  such  a  love  of  birds 
and  animals  in  general,  as  to  induce  them  to  protect  them  as  well 
as  they  can,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  too  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  robbing  the  birds  of  their  treasures,  shooting  them  during 
the  nesting  season,  and  becoming  in  short  their  worst  enemies. 

It  is  surprising  how  readily  the  birds  take  to  these  nest  boxes  if 
suitably  placed,  and  none  more  so  than  that  amusing  and  ac¬ 
complished  vocalist,  the  starling.  Nothing  succeeds  better  than 
a  strong  rough  box,  say  ten  inches  long,  seven  wide  and  seven 
high  (outside  measurement),  with  a  hole  for  entrance  at  the  most 
sheltered  end,  and  just  too  small  to  admit  the  exploring  hand  of 
youth.  Such  a  structure  securely  fixed  under  the  projecting  eaves 
of  a  house,  I  have  rarely  found  to  remain  long  untenated;  if 
placed  in  an  angle  formed  by  two  walls,  additional  shelter  is  of 
course  secured,  but  this  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  The 
thicker  the  boards  of  which  the  box  is  made,  the  better  will  it 
resist  the  varying  temperature  outside,  and  the  longer  will  it  last. 
Many  old  buildings  abound  in  projections  and  recesses  of  various 
kinds  and  shapes,  forming  sheltered  nooks  and  corners  admirably 
adapted  to  form  sites  for  these  miniature  pigeon  lockers.  They 
can,  of  course,  be  made  of  various  shapes,  but  in  all  cases  the 
bottom  should  project  three  or  four  inches  under  the  doorway,  so 
as  to  form  a  ledge  for  the  parent  birds  to  alight  upon,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  young  when  about  to  take  their  final  departure, 
and  to  form  a  singing  platform.  The  boxes  should  be  placed  at  a 
good  height  from  the  ground,  and  out  of  all  risk  of  danger  from 
cats. 

For  the  great  tit,  blue  tit,  and  cole  tit,  all  of  which  readily  adopt 
such  habitations,  smaller  boxes  will  of  course  suffice.  The  two 
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latter  species  have  here  reared  their  respective  families  in  a 
common  fig  box.  Where  these  are  used  they  should  be  fixed  in 
an  upright  position,  with  the  hole  near  the  top,  in  some  sheltered 
spot  where  they  can  be  partly  hidden  by  foliage,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  angle  of  a  brick  wall,  among  the  branches  of  some  creep¬ 
ing  plant  or  fruit  tree.  Stronger  boxes  would  of  course  be  better, 
and  probably  much  more  could  be  done  in  this  direction,  as,  for 
instance,  by  covering  such  boxes  with  bark  or  virgin  cork,  so  as 
to  make  them  look  like  hollow  rotten  stubs.  Other  birds  such  as 
wrynecks,  nuthatches  and  redstarts,  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
nest  there.  The  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  apple  tree  here  is  every 
year  occupied  by  a  family  of  birds  of  some  kind — starlings,  red¬ 
starts,  wrynecks,  great  tits,  blue  tits,  and  cole  tits,  have  all  used  it 
as  a  nesting  place,  notwithstanding  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
hollow  above  the  aperture  is  often  inhabited  by  bats. 

In  England,  and  especially  of  late  years,  birds  have  had  much 
to  contend  against  from  causes  apart  from  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  as,  for  instance,  persecution  by  game-keepers,  who  in¬ 
deed,  in  some  districts  have  nearly  succeeded  in  extirpating  owls 
and  hawks  of  various  species,  as  well  as  jays  and  magpies,  and 
who,  in  a  certain  part  of  Norfolk,  are  said  to  be  actually  in  the 
habit  of  destroying  nightingales  and  nightjars,  because  they  disturb 
the  pheasants  at  night.  Then  again  there  is  the  modern  system  of 
farming,  necessitating  the  removal  (but  with  questionable  advan¬ 
tage)  of  the  glorious  straggling  and  wide-spread  fences  of  old,  with 
their  tangled  masses  of  brambles,  wild  roses,  sweetbriars,  and 
honeysuckle  ;  the  clearing  away  of  trees,  and  of  the  various  little 
out-of-the-way  corners  and  thickets  which  formed  such  choice  re¬ 
treats  and  nurseries  for  many  useful  insectivorous  birds ;  and  all 
this  in  order  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  may  be  laid  out  in 
squares  like  a  chess-board. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  birds  of  this  country  should 
not  receive  the  same  kind  and  hospitable  treatment  they  meet 
with  in  Norway  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  some  of 
our  wildest  species  are  remarkable  for  their  tameness,  for  having 
learned  by  experience  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  man 
they  have  lost  their  dread  of  him,  and  amply  repay  their  bene¬ 
factors  by  the  trust  and  confidence  they  repose  in  him. 

Wickham  Market ,  Suffolk. 


Birds  in  February. — Singing  : — Redbreast,  thrush,  missel- 
thrush,  hedge-sparrow,  great  tit,  blackbird,  wren,  sky-lark,  wood¬ 
lark,  chaffinch,  yellow-hammer,  12th;  goldfinch,  21st;  ringdove 
coos,  27th.  Nesting: — Rook,  7th;  tawny  owl  egg,  17th.  Migrat¬ 
ing: — Wheat-ear  and  great  spotted  woodpecker  seen,  redwing 
and  fieldfare  disappear. — Naturalist's  Diary. 
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WILD  FLOWERS  OF  FEBRUARY. 

By  J.  L.  OTTER. 

Snowdrop ,  hazel,  yew,  dog’s  mercury,  stinking  hellebore,  daisy, 
lesser  celandine ,  dandelion,  spurge  laurel,  butcher’s  broom,  gorse, 
coltsfoot,  violet.  Of  these  plants  the  snowdrop,  hellebore,  and 
spurge  laurel  are,  however,  doubtfully  indigenous.  The  snowdrop 
grows  wild  in  places  so  freely,  and  braves  with  all  the  manner  of 
a  native  the  frosts  and  chill  rains  of  this  season,  that  we  re¬ 
luctantly  submit  to  regard  it  as  an  alien.  The  stinking  hellebore 
(Helleborus  foetidus)  and  spurge  laurel  (Daphne  laureola)  should 
be  grown  in  the  garden.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  all  the 
year  round  beautiful,  and  its  tall  panicle  of  drooping,  almost 
globular  flowers  has  a  grace  of  form  which  would  be  noticed  in 
June.  All  the  hellebores  are  poisonous,  but  have  been  largely 
used  as  medicines. 

Amongst  the  Romans  hellebore  was  so  popularly  allowed  as  a 
cure  for  madness,  that  Plautus  could  use  an  adjective  “  ellebo- 
rosus,”  “  in  want  of  hellebore.”  Anticyra  produced  the  finest 
quality. 

“  verum  ambitiosus  et  audax. 

Naviget  Anticyram.” 

Helleborus  foetidus  has  five  sepals  which,  as  in  the  other  species, 
are  petal-like.  The  petals  proper  are  modified  for  the  secretion 
of  honey.  They  are  very  small,  tubular,  and  cling  closely  round 
the  carpels.  The  visits  of  insects  must,  however,  be  at  this  season 
rare,  and  this,  and  the  frequent  irregularity  in  the  time  of  blossom¬ 
ing,  are  reasons  for  doubting  its  claim  to  be  a  true  native.  Gilbert 
White  found  it  in  Selborne  hanger. 

The  hazel  (Corylus  Avellana)  is  in  full  flower  this  month.  It 
is  monoecious — that  is,  the  stamen  bearing  and  pistil  bearing 
flowers  are  distinct — but  fertilisation  is  easy ;  for  every  breath  of 
wind  moves  the  pendulous  catkins,  and  scatters  the  abundant 
pollen,  some  of  which  is  sure  to  fall  on  the  stigmas  of  the  female 
flowers.  These  much  resemble  the  leaf  buds,  but  are  with  a 
little  practice  plainly  distinguishable  by  the  red  tufts  (stigmas)  at 
the  tip. 

The  husk  of  the  nut  is  formed  of  the  bracts  which  grow  pari 
passu  with  the  nut.  “  Corylus,”  a  Greek  word,  is  from  korus  a 
cap,  which  hazel  in  Saxon  is  also  said  to  mean,  and  is  allusive  to 
the  husk,  fitting  cap-like  on  the  nut.  Avella  is  a  place  in  Italy 
which  was  noted  for  its  fruit  trees.  In  searching  for  water  or 
gold  with  the  divining  rod  hazel  is  your  only  wood. 

A  few  days  later  the  flowrering  of  the  yew  begins.  It  is  dioecious 
— that  is,  it  bears  unisexual  flowers  on  distinct  trees.  And  unless 
trees  of  both  kinds  grow  close  together,  fertilisation  is  therefore 
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uncertain.  As  a  compensation  the  red  juicy  cups  in  which  the 
seeds  are  placed  attract  birds,  and  distribution  is  thus  favoured. 
The  hazel  has  a  tendency  to  become  dioecious. 

The  butcher’s  broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus)  is  a  noteworthy  plant. 
It  belongs  to  the  lily  order,  which  to  some  ears  is  a  hard  saying. 
An  examination  of  its  minute  flowers  and  root,  however,  will 
reveal  the  proper  characteristics.  Its  leaves  are  practically 
suppressed,  as  in  the  asparagus,  another  member  of  the  same 
order,  and  are  represented  by  small  scale -like  growths.  The 
leaf-like  processes  tipped  with  sharp  spines  are  really  branches. 
Kneeholm  is  another  name,  of  which  the  propriety  is  easily  per¬ 
ceived  by  walking  where  the  plant  flourishes.  Ruscus  is  said  to 
be  a  corruption  of  a  Scandinavian  name. 

After  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  temperature  gradually  rises 
and  the  other  plants  given  above  may  show  strictly  seasonable 
beginnings.  Unseasonable  blossoms  of  many  plants  may  of 
course  appear  now  as  in  other  months,  either  from  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather,  or  irrepressible  vitality.  I  found  a  cowslip  in 
flower  this  year  on  January  ist.  Its  kindred,  especially  garden 
varieties  (from  excessive  nutriment),  frequently  flower  out  of  due 
time,  but  the  cowslip  is,  I  believe,  rarely  irregular.  No  plants 
make  a  more  gladdening  promise  for  the  year  than  the  lesser 
celandine  and  daisy.  Though  types  of  humility  they  are  also  types 
of  beauty.  Yet  the  daisy  “by  many  a  claim  the  poet’s  darling,” 
and  the  celandine  to  which  Wordsworth  has  paid  peculiar 
honours,  are  generally  passed  with  a  careless  eye.  Wordsworth 
himself  confessed  that  for  thirty  years  though  meeting  the  celan¬ 
dine  high  and  low  “  ’twas  a  face  I  did  not  know.” 

The  senses  without  cultivation  become  dull  to  the  beauty  of 
common  sights.  The  young  child  delights  in  buttercups  and 
daisies.  Soon  they  are  despised  as  “  only  common  things,”  and 
the  blazing  surface  of  the  “bed”  and  the  rich  scent  of  the  garden 
rose  (excellent  things  both)  move  his  admiration.  Afterwards 
he  may  find  that  beauty  of  form  is  higher  than  mere  colour  or 
scent,  and  the  daisy  and  celandine  will  then  be  raised  to  share 
with  bolder  fronts  a  high  place  in  his  thoughtful  regard. 

The  lesser  celandine  (Ranunculus  ficaria)  has  leaves  fair  in 
shape  and  colour,  glossy  and  darkly  veined.  The  petals,  noted 
for  their  smooth  inner  surface,  are  eight  or  nine ;  the  sepals  three, 
which  points  to  nine  (a  multiple  of  three)  as  the  true  number  of 
petals.  It  does  not  set  much  seed,  but  uses  a  mode  of  propaga¬ 
tion  bv  tubers  which  form  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

j 

The  daisy  (bellis  perennis)  is  a  most  successful  member  of  a 
successful  family,  for  composites  are  more  numerous  both  in 
species  and  individuals  than  any  other  order,  and  some  are  quite 
irrepressible.  Thistles,  dandelions,  hawkweeds,  and  groundsel, 
for  example,  are  not  likely  to  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  the 
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Selborne  Society.  The  value  of  the  typical  composite  form  may 
partly  be  found  in  the  mutual  aid  in  fertilisation,  which  the  little 
flowers  crowded  together  give.  Firstly,  by  thus  forming  in  com¬ 
bination  a  more  inviting  object  to  insects,  and  secondly,  by  the 
insects  on  their  arrival  searching  each  floret  on  the  disc,  and 
carrying  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other.  The  corolla  of  each 
daisy-floret  is  tubular,  but  the  fine  lobes  point  to  a  time  when 
there  were  five  separate  petals.  The  calyx  is  become  rudi¬ 
mentary.  In  some  composites,  as  the  dandelion  and  hawk- 
weeds,  the  calyx  develops  into  “  wings  ”  and  parachutes,  an 
effectual  device  for  extended  distribution.  Most  composites  have 
the  corollas  of  the  external  florets  lengthened  and  outspread.  In 
the  daisy  these  are  white,  thus  making  a  contrast  of  colours  to 
which  insects’  eyes  are  often  very  sensitive.  We  are  told  they 
once  were  yellow,  which  may  well  be,  as  yellow  is  now  the  preva¬ 
lent  hue  in  the  order.  An  attempt  would  seem  to  be  now  in 
progress  to  colour  the  florets  of  the  ray  pink,  as  they  sometimes 
appear  so  tinged.  These  do  not  produce  stamens.  Sufficient 
nourishment  cannot  perhaps  be  supplied  to  support  the  double 
function  of  use  and  ornament.  It  is  alleged  that  the  ray-florets 
are  often  of  an  acrid  flavour,  which  makes  them  distasteful  to 
gnawing  insects.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  observe  how  closely  the 
flower-head  of  a  daisy  as  an  indivisible  entity  is  analogous  to  a 
typical  flower.  Thus  the  florets  of  the  ray  follow  in  appearance 
and  function  of  petals,  the  leaves  round  the  disc  of  sepals. 


BIRD  AND  FLOWER  FOLK-LORE. 

Hunt  the  W pen. 

By  Miss  A.  M.  CRELLIN. 

Hunting  the  wren  has  been  a  pastime  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
from  time  immemorial.  In  Waldon’s  time  it  was  observed  on  the 
24th  of  December,  which  I  have  adopted,  though  for  a  century 
past  it  has  been  observed  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day.  “  This  singular 
ceremony,”  says  Mrs.  Bullock,  “  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
the  Isle  of  Mann,*  is  founded  in  a  tradition  that  in  former  times 
a  fairy  of  uncommon  beauty  exerted  such  undue  influence  over 


*  Mrs.  Bullock  is  not  correct  in  this.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  “  the  wren 
is  still  hunted  and  killed  by  the  peasantry  on  Christmas  Day,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  St.  Stephen’s,  he  is  carried  about  in  procession,  made  in  every 
village,  of  men,  women  and  children.” — See  further,  “Hall’s  Ireland,”  Vol. 
I-,  page  24. 
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the  male  population,  that  she  at  various  times  induced,  by  her 
sweet  voice,  numbers  to  follow  her  footsteps,  till  by  degrees  she 
led  them  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished.  This  barbarous 
exercise  of  power  had  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  till 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  island  would  be  exhausted  of  all  its 
defenders,  when  a  knight  errant  sprang  up,  who  discovered  some 
means  of  countervailing  the  charms  used  by  this  siren,  and  even 
laid  a  plot  for  her  destruction,  which  she  only  escaped  at  the 
moment  of  extreme  hazard,  by  taking  the  form  of  a  wren.  But 
though  she  evaded  instant  annihilation,  a  spell  was  cast  upon  her, 
by  which  she  was  condemned  on  every  succeeding  New  Year’s 
Day  to  reanimate  the  same  form,  with  the  definite  sentence  that 
she  must  ultimately  perish  by  human  hands.  In  consequence  of 
this  well-authenticated  legend,  on  the  specified  anniversary,  every 
man  and  boy  in  the  Island — excepting  those  who  have  thrown  off 
the  trammels  of  superstition — devote  the  hours  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  to  the  hope  of  extirpating  the  fairy,  and  woe  be  to  the 
individual  birds  of  this  species  who  show  themselves  on  this  fatal 
day  to  the  active  enemies  of  the  race.  They  are  pursued,  pelted, 
fired  at,  and  destroyed  without  mercy,  and  their  feathers  preserved 
with  religious  care,  it  being  an  article  of  belief  that  every  one  of 
the  relics  gathered  in  this  laudable  pursuit  is  an  effectual  preser¬ 
vation  from  shipwreck  for  one  year,  and  that  fisherman  would  be 
considered  extremely  fcolhardly  who  should  enter  upon  his  occu¬ 
pation  without  such  a  safeguard.” 

When  the  chase  ceases,  one  of  the  little  victims  is  affixed 
on  the  top  of  a  long  pole  with  its  wings  extended,  and  carried 
in  front  of  the  hunters,  who  march  in  procession  to  every  house, 
chanting  the  following  rhyme  : — 

We  hunted  the  wren  for  Robbin  the  Bobbin, 

We  hunted  the  wren  for  Jack  of  the  Can, 

We  hunted  the  wren  for  Robin  the  Bobbin, 

We  hunted  the  wren  for  every  one. 

After  making  the  usual  circuit  and  obtaining  all  the  money 
they  could,  they  laid  the  wren  in  a  bier  and  carried  it  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  parish  churchyard,  where  with  a  whimsical  kind  of 
solemnity  they  made  a  grave,  buried  it,  and  sang  dirges  over  it  in 
the  Manx  language,  which  they  called  her  knell.  After  the  obse¬ 
quies  were  performed,  the  company  outside  the  churchyard  wall 
formed  a  circle  and  danced  to  music  which  they  had  provided  for 
the  occasion. 

At  present  there  is  no  particular  day  for  pursuing  the  wren ;  it 
is  captured  by  boys  alive,  who  follow  the  old  custom  chiefly  for 
amusement.  On  St.  Stephen’s  Day  a  group  of  boys  go  about  from 
door  to  door  with  a  wren  suspended  by  the  legs  in  the  centre  of 
two  hoops,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  ribbons,  singing  lines  called  “  Hunt  the  Wren.” 
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If  they  be  fortunate  to  obtain  a  small  coin,  they  give  in  return 
a  feather  of  the  wren,  and  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  little 
bird  may  sometimes  be  seen  hanging  almost  featherless.  The 
ceremony  of  interment  in  the  churchyard  at  close  of  the  day  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  and  the  seashore,  or  some  waste 
ground,  substituted  in  its  place. 

Hunt  the  Wren. 

t.  We’ll  away  to  the  woods,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin, 

We’ll  away  to  the  woods,  says  Richard  the  Robin, 

We’ll  away  to  the  woods,  says  Jack  of  the  Land, 

We’ll  away  to  the  woods,  says  every  one. 

2.  What  will  we  do  there?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

{Each  line  is  repeated  four  times.) 

3.  We’ll  hunt  the  wren,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

4.  Where  is  he,  where  is  he  ?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

5.  In  yonder  green  bush,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

6.  How  can  we  get  him  down  ?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin, 

7.  With  sticks  and  stones,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

8.  He’s  down,  he’s  down,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

9.  How  can  we  get  him  home  ?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

10.  We’ll  hire  a  cart,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

it.  Whose  cart  will  we  hire?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

12.  Tolmny  Bill  Fell’s,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

13.  How  can  we  get  him  in?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

14.  With  iron  bars,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

15.  He’s  home,  he’s  home,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

16.  How  will  we  get  him  boiled?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

17.  In  the  brewery  pan,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

18.  How  will  we  get  him  eaten?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin, 

19.  With  knives  and  forks,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

20.  Who’s  to  dine  at  the  feast?  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

21.  The  king  and  the  queen,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

22.  The  pluck  for  the  poor,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

23.  The  legs  for  the  lame,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

24.  The  bones  for  the  dogs,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

25.  He’s  eaten,  he’s  eaten,  says  Robin  the  Bobbin. 

The  above  account  is  taken  from  Joseph  Train’s,  F.S.A.Scot., 
“  History  of  the  Isle  of  Mann,”  published  in  1844. 

The  custom  of  going  from  house  to  house  on  St.  Stephen’s 
Day,  singing  portions  of  the  above  rhyme,  is  still  continued  in  the 
island,  subject  to  slight  alterations.  The  killing  of  the  wren  has 
for  some  years  been  dispensed  with,  for  one  reason,  that  the  little 
bird  is  very  hard  to  find  and  very  scarce,  and  for  another,  that  it 
is  now  seen  to  be  a  useless  and  cruel  custom.  But  still  the  boys 
carry  with  them  a  bush  of  evergreens,  gaily  decked  out  with 
dowers  and  ribbons.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for 
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one  of  the  boys,  who  had  a  crape  band  and  streamer  hanging  from 
his  hat,  at  the  conclusion,  to  sing  by  himself,  in  a  slow  and  most 
melancholy  manner — 

“  I  mourn  for  the  wren,  says  Robin,”  &c. 

But  this,  now  that  there  is  no  wren,  is  generally  dispensed  with. 

Isle  of  Man. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH, 


Early  Spring. 

Through  primrose  tufts  in  that  sweet  bower, 

The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths ; 

And  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure ; — 

But  the  least  motion  which  they  made, 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  boughs  spread  out  their  fan, 

To  catch  the  breezy  air  ; 

And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

Wordsworth. 


The  Sense  and  Senses  of  Animals. — In  an  address  delivered 
recently  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  Edinburgh,  he  said  that  he  had 
always  felt  a  great  longing  to  know  how  the  world  appeared  to 
the  lower  animals.  It  was  still  a  doubtful  point  whether  ants  were 
able  to  hear.  From  experiments  which  he  had  made,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  not  the  power  of  addressing 
each  other.  His  impression  on  the  whole  was  that  bees  and  ants 
were  not  deaf,  but  that  they  heard  sounds  so  shrill  as  to  be  beyond 
our  hearing.  There  was  no  doubt  about  insects  seeing.  He 
then  went  on  to  relate  several  experiments  he  had  made  with  the 
view  of  discovering  whether  different  insects  could  distinguish 
different  colours,  and  had  any  preference  for  particular  colours. 
The  colours  of  objects  must  present  very  different  impressions  upon 
insects  to  that  on  human  beings.  The  world  to  them  might  be 
full  of  music  which  we  could  not  hear,  colours  which  we  could 
not  see,  and  sensations  which  we  could  not  feel. 
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Game  Shops. — The  Members  of  the  Selborne  Society  should 
discourage  the  custom  of  decorating  the  outside  of  game  shops 
with  birds  and  animals  which  are  not  used  for  food,  many  of 
which  are  rare  species.  Some  of  these  birds  must  have  been  shot 
for  no  other  purpose  than  this  fantastic  display.  About  Christmas 
time  we  saw  a  poulterer’s  shop  at  Notting  Hill  hung  round  with 
dead  squirrels  which  were  obviously  not  intended  for  sale. 

Prizes  for  Collections  of  Wild  Flowers. — During  the 
Apprentices’  Exhibition  recently  held  at  the  People’s  Palace  at 
the  East  End  of  London,  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  exhibited 
the  specimens  of  the  successful  competitors,  for  their  prize 
of  ^50,  for  collections  of  dried  wild  plants.  The  whole  of 
the  exhibits  were  admirably  prepared,  and  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  gave,  in  addition  to  the  roots,  leaves,  flower,  and  fruits, 
some  excellent  dissections  of  the  flowers  and  their  various  organs. 
Eortunately  the  list  of  plants  comprised  only  a  few  of  our 
commoner  species.  Had  the  competition  been  open  in  this 
respect  there  would  doubtless  have  been  great  destruction  of  some 
of  our  rarer  kinds  of  wild  flowers.  Prizes  given  at  Flower  Shows 
are  usually  given  to  the  largest  collection,  that  is  to  say  to  the 
greatest  number  of  species  exhibited,  with  the  result  of  producing 
much  unnecessary  destruction  of  rarer  plants  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  this  kind  of  prize  giving  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  members  of  the  Selborne  Society.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  persons  competed  for  Messrs. 
Cassell’s  prize,  as  we  believe  that  such  prizes  generally  fall  to  the 
lot  of  experienced  botanists,  and  they  are,  therefore,  worthless  as 
a  stimulus  to  beginners — but  of  course  in  any  case  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  advertisement,  which  was  Messrs.  Cassell’s 
declared  object,  the  prizes  being  open  only  to  purchasers  of  one 
of  their  books. 


A  golden  eagle  is  announced  to  have  been  shot  in  Bagshot 
Park  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  head  keeper,  “  who  must  be 
stupidly  mischievous,”  says  Truth ,  “  to  destroy  wantonly  a  bird 
which  has  become  so  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  really  disgusting 
to  be  constantly  reading  in  the  papers  how  a  specimen  of  this  or 
that  rare  bird  has  been  seen  and  forthwith  destroyed.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  senseless  butchery,  which  has  gone  on  too  long, 
is  that  the  beautiful  birds  with  which  the  country  abounded  fifty 
years  ago  are  now  almost  extinct.” 


The  Empress  of  Brazil  the  other  day,  while  at  a  reception  at 
Cannes,  set  an  example  which  might  well  be  followed  by  many 
English  ladies.  The  Empress  had  in  her  hand  a  handsome  tor¬ 
toiseshell  fan,  and  she  was  asked  whether  she  admired  tortoiseshell 
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more  than  she  did  the  lovely  feathers  to  be  obtained  from  the 
birds  of  Brazil  “  No,”  said  the  Empress,  smiling  ;  “  I,  too,  like 
the  feathers  of  our  magnificent  birds,  but  I  like  them  on  their 
bodies.  I  should  never  dream  of  decorating  any  ornament  of 
mine  with  the  plumage  of  my  dear  birds.”- — St.  Stephens  Review. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Dear  Sir, — You  alluded  in  your  December  number  of  the  Sel¬ 
borne  Society  Letters,  to  the  tameness  of  sea-birds  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  season.  The  tameness  of  wood  pigeons  is  also  remarkable.  A 
pair  hatched  and  reared  in  my  garden  last  year.  The  nest  was  in 
a  small  but  thick  pine  tree,  about  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
the  birds  when  sitting  would  let  nothing  disturb  them  j  my  children 
played  close  to  the  tree ;  carriages  would  pass  along  the  drive 
almost  touching  the  tree,  and  the  driver’s  head  must  have  been 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  nest.  The  noisy  mowing  machine  would 
go  rattling  quite  under  the  tree,  but  the  bird  would  not  leave  the 
nest ;  once  her  mate  sat  on  a  bough  of  a  tree  close  by  quite 
exposed,  and  let  us  work  the  mowing  machine  quite  underneath 
him.  The  nest  w7as  beautifully  concealed  from  those  walking 
underneath,  but  my  children  would  climb  a  tree  close  by  and 
look  down  upon  it.  We  hoped  to  be  able  to  wYitch  them  feed  the 
young  ones,  but  were  entirely  disappointed.  Only  once  or  per¬ 
haps  twice  were  the  parents  seen  carrying  food  to  the  young ;  they 
must  have  fed  them  at  very  long  intervals.  The  nest  was  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  houses  of  the  village,  but  it  was  not  discovered, 
and  the  young  ones  were  reared  in  safety.  Yours  faithfully, 
Costock  Rectory ,  Loughborough.  C.  S.  Millard. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Let  me  point  out  twro  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  very 
pleasant  and  useful  paper,  by  Dr.  George  Harley,  a  former  corre¬ 
spondent  of  my  own,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Selborne 
Society  Letters.  First,  Mr.  Waterton’s  place  was  not  a  “  deer- 
park  ”  for  there  were  no  deer  there ;  at  least  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  any.  Secondly,  he  speaks  of  the  Soland  goose  or  gannet, 
when  in  mature  plumage,  as  having  nothing  black  about  it  but  the 
bill  and  legs  ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  for  it  has  a  small  black 
patch  under  the  bill,  on  the  chin,  which  runs  a  little  way  down¬ 
wards,  and  also  the  primary  quill  feathers  are  black.  Yours  &c., 
Nunburnholme  Rectory ,  York.  F.  O.  Morris. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


H.H. — -Answer  in  our  next  number. 

J.W.S. — Lord  Bute  has  had  for  several  years  past  a  colony  of 
beavers  in  the  Island  of  Bute. 

Ada  S.,  asks  where  the  village  is  which  Miss  Mitford  refers  to  in 
“  Our  Village.” 

Mrs.  P. — The  Evelyn  Branch  has  been  named  after  the  famous 
John  Evelyn,  who  was  born  at  Wotton,  in  Surrey,  on  October 
31st,  1620,  died  in  London,  on  February  27th,  1705-6,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six  years,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  “  Sylva,  a  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,” 
and  from  which  he  has  often  been  known  as  the  Sylva  Evelyn. 
Lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  and  became 
one  of  its  first  secretaries.  His  Sylva,”  which  was  dedicated  to 
Charles  I.,  was  the  first  book  printed  by  the  Royal  Society.  It 
is  to  Evelyn,  and  his  contemporaries  Bishop  Compton,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  &c.,  that  we  owe 
the  introduction  and  naturalisation  of  many  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  our  large  old  suburban  gardens, 
such  as  the  magnolias,  walnut,  American  maples,  oaks,  acacias, 
hickories,  & c.  John  Evelyn  wrote  many  works,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  Evelyn’s  “  Diary,”  a  personal  record  of  events 
occurring  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  I.  and  Queen  Anne.  He  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Sayes  Court,  at  Deptford,  a  portion  of 
which  estate  has  recently  been  given  to  the  inhabitants  as  a 
public  park  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Evelyn,  a  descendant  of 
John  Evelyn. 

We  hope  that  as  new  county  branches  of  the  Selborne  Society  are 
formed,  they  will  endeavour  to  commemorate  their  scientific 
worthies,  especially  those  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  natural  science,  in  a  similar  manner.  Hamp¬ 
shire  would  naturally  adopt  the  name  of  Gilbert  White ; 
Kent,  Stephen  Hales  ;  Yorkshire,  Charles  Waterton  ;  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Edward  Jenner;  Shropshire,  Charles  Darwin,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Theo.  Compton  is  thanked  for  his  suggestion,  and  it  has 
been  acted  on  ;  but  why  does  not  he  use  his  personal  influence 
to  induce  his  neighbours  to  join  the  Society  ?  Members 
should  bear  in  mind  that  both  the  Editor  and  the  Hon.  Sec¬ 
retary  give  their  services  gratuitously,  and  they  look  to  the 
members  themselves  to  secure  new  members.  Moreover,  our 
small  subscription  of  half-a-crown  will  not  admit  of  much  round¬ 
about  correspondence  without  positive  loss  to  the  society. 
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To  our  Correspondents. 

In  changing  the  title  of  our  publication  from  the  Selborne 
Society  Letters  to  that  of  the  Selborne  Magazine  it  is  not 
intended  to  materially  alter  its  character,  and  members  of  the 
Society  and  other  persons  are  invited  to  continue  to  communicate 
their  views  on  the  various  questions  dealt  with  by  the  Society, 
either  in  originally-signed  articles,  or  in  “  Letters  to  the  Editor.” 
In  the  case  of  original  articles  the  Editor  will  be  obliged  to  use 
his  discretion  in  selecting  those  for  publication  which  seem  to  be 
the  most  suitable  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
any  article  which  cannot  be  used  will  be  returned  to  the  sender, 
provided  an  addressed  and  stamped  envelope  is  sent  with  it,  but 
not  otherwise.  With  regard  to  letters  considerable  latitude  will 
be  allowed,  as  the  editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  statements 
they  contain. 

Correspondents  can  greatly  aid  the  Editor  in  his  voluntary 
work,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  by  cutting  out  and  forwarding  to  the  Office  extracts  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals,  whether  British,  Colonial, 
or  Foreign,  beari?ig  on  the  work  of  the  Society  ;  and  by  reporting 
any  facts  or  circumstances  which  come  within  their  own  know¬ 
ledge  where  the  influence  of  the  Society  a?id  the  Magazine  will  be 
useful. 

The  Magazine,  though  increased  in  size  and  price,  will  be  sent 
as  usual  to  all  the  members  of  the  Selborne  Society  who  subscribe 
half-a-crown  and  upwards  a  year,  but  otherwise  it  will  be  published 
on  the  ordinary  commercial  basis  of  such  publications,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  induce 
country  booksellers  in  their  neighbourhoods  to  sell  the  publication 
as  an  ordinary  magazine.  In  this  way  we  may  hope  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Society  and  its  work  among  many  persons  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  approach  in  any  other  way.  Particulars  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  Magazine  can  be  obtained  by  booksellers 
will  be  furnished  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  William  Rice,  86,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  to  whom  all  letters  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Selborne  Society’s  publication  must  be  addressed.  Letters 
and  articles  for  the  Magazine  must  be  marked  “  Editor,  to  be 
forwarded.” 


A  Branch  of  the  Selborne  Society  is  being  formed  at 
Haslemere.  Members  living  in  the  south-west  parts  of  Surrey 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  organisation  of  the  Society  by  paying 
their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  to  Miss  A.  Buckton, 
Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer ,  Weycombe ,  Haslemere ,  Surrey. 
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GILBERT  WHITE,  OF  SELBORNE.* 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

It  is  often  said  that  the  naturalist,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not 
made ;  but  this  is  true  only  of  the  mental  qualities  of  sympathy 
and  reverence  for  nature,  and  truthfulness  in  observing  and 
recording  phenomena  which  they  possess  in  common.  Suitable 
surroundings  and  the  stimulus  of  kindred  spirits  are  important 
agents  in  developing  a  taste  for  natural  history.  In  his  tenth 
letter  to  Pennant  (the  first  relating  to  natural  history,  and  probably 
the  first  written)  Gilbert  White  remarks  :  “  It  has  been  my  mis¬ 
fortune  never  to  have  had  any  neighbours  whose  studies  have  led 
them  towards  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge  ;  so  that,  for  want 
of  a  companion  to  quicken  my  industry  and  sharpen  my  atten¬ 
tion,  I  have  made  but  slender  progress  in  a  kind  of  information 
to  which  I  have  been  attached  from  my  childhood.”  But, 
although  this  sentence  was  written  about  twenty  years  before  the 
publication  of  “The  Natural  Plistory  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,” 
and  during  which  time  much  of  its  material  was  collected  under 
the  stimulus  of  an  active  correspondence  with  Pennant,  Barring¬ 
ton,  and  other  naturalists,  White  seems  to  have  underrated  the 
influence  and  congenial  tastes  of  several  members  of  his  own 
family  and  other  friends  of  his  boyhood,  when  the  taste  for 
natural  history  is  chiefly  acquired. 


*  A  part  of  the  following  account  of  White’s  life  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review ,  and  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Editor  of  that  Journal. 
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Gilbert  White  had  four  brothers  and  a  sister,  who  were  interested, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  pursuits  similar  to  his  own,  and 
who  must  have  been  his  companions  in  boyhood.  Benjamin 
White  became  a  publisher  of  works  on  natural  history  in  London, 
and  it  was  doubtless  through  him  that  Gilbert  became  acquainted 
with  Pennant  and  Barrington,  to  whom  the  letters  which  form  the 
“  Natural  History  ”  were  in  the  first  instance  addressed,  and  from 
whom  he  received  books  and  information  on  the  current  literature 
of  his  favourite  subject  of  study.  In  the  letters  to  Pennant  and 
Barrington  there  are  frequent  references  to  observations  made  at 
Gibraltar  by  another  brother,  the  Rev.  John  White  ;  and  we 
gather  from  the  private  correspondence  that  Gilbert  took  a  very 
lively  interest  in  a  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Gibraltar  which 
this  brother  was  preparing  for  publication,  but  which,  unfortunately, 
never  saw  the  light.  It  was  also  this  brother  who  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Linnaeus,  relative  to  some  of  his  observations 
made  at  Gibraltar,  which  was  prompted  by  Gilbert.  A  third 
brother,  Thomas  White,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
had  kindred  tastes  with  Gilbert ;  for,  on  his  retirement  from 
business  as  a  City  merchant,  he  proceeded  to  collect  matetials  for 
a  history  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  part  of  which  Gilbert  was 
himself  writing.  White’s  sister  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Barker,  who  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  country 
gentleman  possessed  of  much  natural  knowledge,  relative  to  which 
he  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Gilbert  White.  Later, 
White  had  two  nephews,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and 
whom  he  inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  favourite 
pursuits.  His  nephew  John,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  lived 
with  him  for  several  years ;  and,  from  his  inquisitive  disposition, 
he  must  have  proved  a  constant  stimulus  and  help  to  his  uncle  ; 
while  the  correspondence  with  his  nephew,  Samuel  Barker,  shows 
that  White’s  general  reading,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  nature, 
was  severely  tested  by  the  questionings  of  that  ingenious  young 
man.  The  correspondence  which  passed  between  Gilbert  White 
and  Samuel  Barker  is  of  special  interest  to  the  young  naturalist, 
as  it  carries  us,  as  it  were,  into  White’s  laboratory  and  study,  and 
shows  us  how  he  carried  on  his  daily  investigations,  and  recorded 
his  observations  on  nature  phenomena  in  his  diary. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  Gilbert  White  received  the 
earliest  and  strongest  impetus  to  study  natural  phenomena  from 
his  contact  in  his  boyhood  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Stephen  Hales, 
the  founder  of  vegetable  physiology  in  England,  and  the  ingenious 
author  of  “  Vegetable  Statistics  ”  [on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
plants] ;  a  circumstance  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  White’s 
biographers  and  commentators.  In  Mr.  Marsham’s  first  letter  to 
Gilbert  White,  after  complimenting  him  on  the  publication  of  his 
“  Natural  History  of  Selborne,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  I  have  kept 
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a  poor  imperfect  journal  about  fifty  years,  but  it  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  leafing  and  growth  of  trees ;  and  was  undertaken 
by  the  advice  of  my  most  estimable  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales.”  To  which  White  replied,  “  I  am  glad  you  happened  to 
mention  your  most  estimable  friend  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Hales, 
because  he  was  also  my  most  valued  friend,  and  in  former  days 
near  neighbour  during  the  summer  months.  For  though  his  usual 
abode  was  at  Teddington,  yet  did  he  for  many  years  reside  for 
about  two  months  at  his  rectory  at  Faringdon  ”  (where,  by  the 
way,  White  was  afterwards  curate  for  many  years),  “  which  is  only 
two  miles  from  hence,  and  was  well  known  to  my  grandfather  and 
father,  as  well  as  to  myself.” 

Stephen  Hales  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in  176 r,  when 
White  was  only  forty-one  years  of  age,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
in  his  young  and  most  impressionable  days  that  White  came 
under  the  influence  of  this  practical  philosopher  and  naturalist ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  from  him  that  White  as  well  as  Marsham  ac¬ 
quired  the  taste  for  observing  and  recording  periodic  natural 
phenomena  —  such  as  the  leafing  of  trees,  the  blossoming  of 
flowers,  and  the  migrations  of  birds — the  aspect  of  nature  to 
which  they  devoted  most  of  their  attention. 

The  following  letter  of  White’s  to  Marsham,  written  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Hales,  shows  how  strong  was  the  impression 
which  Hales’s  experiments  had  made  on  his  young  friend’s  mind : — 

“  It  was  elegantly  remarked  of  our  common  friend,  and  my 
quondam  neighbour  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  by  one  who  has  written 
his  character  in  Latin,  that  *  Scientiam  philosophicam  usibus 
humanis  famulari  jussitl  The  observation  was  just,  and  the 
assertion  no  inconsiderable  compliment,  for  undoubtedly  specu¬ 
lative  enquiries  can  bear  no  comparison  with  practical  ones,  where 
the  latter  profess  never  to  loose  sight  of  utility. 

“As  I  perceive  you  loved  the  good  old  man,  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  amuse  you  better,  than  by  sending  you  the  following  anec¬ 
dotes  respecting  him,  some  of  which  may  not  have  fallen  within 
your  observation.  His  attention  to  the  inside  of  ladies’  tea¬ 
kettles,  to  see  how  far  they  were  incrusted  with  stone  ( tophus  lebe- 
tinus ,  Linnaei)  that  from  thence  he  might  judge  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  water  in  their  wells ;  his  advising  water  to  be  showered 
down  suspicious  wells  from  the  nozzle  of  a  garden  watering-pot 
in  order  to  discharge  damps  (carbonic  acid),  before  men  ventured 
to  descend ;  his  directing  air-holes  to  be  left  in  the  out-walls  of 
ground  rooms,  to  prevent  the  rotting  of  floors  and  joists  ;  his 
earnest  dissuasion  to  young  people  not  to  drink  their  tea  scalding 
hot ;  his  advice  to  water-men  at  a  ferry  how  they  might  best  pre¬ 
serve  and  keep  sound  the  bottoms  or  floors  of  their  boats  ;  his 
teaching  the  housewife  to  place  an  inverted  tea  cup  at  the  bottom 
of  her  pies  and  tarts  to  prevent  the  syrup  from  boiling  over,  and 
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to  preserve  the  juice ;  his  many  though  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
find  an  adequate  succedaneum  for  vest  or  barm,  so  difficult  to  be 
procured  in  severe  winters,  and  in  many  lonely  situations ;  and  his 
experiments  to  dissolve  the  stone  by,  as  I  think,  the  juice  of 
onions ;  are  a  few,  among  many,  of  those  benevolent  and  useful 
pursuits  on  which  his  mind  was  constantly  bent.  Though  a 
man  of  a  Baronet’s  family  and  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Kent, 
yet  was  his  humility  so  prevalent,  that  he  did  not  disdain  the 
lowest  offices,  provided  that  they  tended  to  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  last  act  of  benevolence  in  which  I  saw  him 
employed  was,  at  his  rectory  of  Faringdon,  the  next  parish  to  this, 
when  I  found  him  in  the  street  with  his  paint  pot  before  him,  and 
much  busied  in  painting  white  with  his  own  hands  the  tops  of  the 
foot-path  posts,  that  his  neighbours  might  not  be  injured  by 
running  against  them  in  the  dark.  His  whole  mind  seemed 
replete  with  experiment,  which  of  course  gave  a  tincture  and 
turn  to  his  conversation,  often  somewhat  peculiar,  but  always  in¬ 
teresting.  He  used  to  lament  to  my  father,  how  tedious  a  task  it 
was  to  convince  men,  that  sweet  air  was  better  than  foul,  alluding 
to  his  ventilators ;  and  once  he  told  him  with  some  degree  of 
emotion,  that  the  first  time  he  went  on  board  a  ship  in  harbour 
at  Portsmouth,  the  officers  were  rude  to  him,  and  that  he  verily 
believed  he  should  never  have  prevailed  to  have  seen  his  ventilators 
in  use  in  the  Royal  Navy  had  not  Lord  Sandwich,  then  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  abetted  his  pursuits  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  sent 
him  down  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  docks  with  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  friend,  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  Gin  Act,  and  stopping  that  profusion  of  spirituous  liquors 
which  threatened  to  ruin  the  morals  and  constitutions  of  our 
common  people  at  once.  He  used  to  say  ‘that  the  hogs  of  dis¬ 
tillers  were  more  brutal  than  the  hogs  of  other  men  ;  and  that 
when  drunk  they  used  to  bite  pieces  out  of  each  other’s  backs 
and  sides  ! 5  ”  Again,  in  his  next  letter  to  Mr.  Marsham,  White 
says,  “  Every  article  relating  to  that  excellent  man,  the  late  Dr. 
Hales,  cannot  fail  to  bring  pleasure  to  me.  I  never  saw  him 
towards  being  angry,  but  when  he  talked  against  gin.” 


(To  be  continued, .) 
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MUSEUMS  AS  AIDS  TO  STUDY  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  PRESTON,  M.A.,  late  President  of  the 
Marlborough  College  Natural  History  Society. 

i.  Twenty  years  ago  you  could  have  found  no  more  ardent 
supporter  of  local  museums  than  myself,  but  now  I  have  almost 
entirely  veered  round,  and  am  by  no  means  a  supporter  of  them, 
as  they  now  as  a  rule  exist.  Unless  there  is  a  paid  curator,  they 
invariably  fail  at  last ;  where  the  work  is  done  by  volunteers,  all  may 
go  on  well  for  a  time,  though  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they 
look  to  those  parts  only  which  specially  interest  themselves,  and 
leave  the  rest ;  and  in  the  case  of  perishable  specimens,  even  a  year’s 
neglect  may  do  irreparable  mischief,  donations  (except  those  which 
are  practically  imperishable)  being  thereby  ruined  ;  and  even  in 
those  cases  where  the  specimens  can  stand  the  neglect,  the  labels 
are  lost  or  misplaced,  and  the  special  value  attached  to  them  is  for¬ 
gotten.  I  say  this  from  actual  experience.  In  one  case  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  left  as  an  heirloom,  was  only 
rescued  from  utter  ruin  and  destruction  by  the  timely  discovery 
of  its  condition  by  some  persons  specially  interested  in  it ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  private  marks  referring  to  an  MS.  catalogue  in 
another’s  hands,  the  real  value  of  the  objects  would  have  been 
utterly  lost.  A  specimen  often  derives  its  particular  value  from 
the  locality  where  it  was  obtained,  and  if  that  be  forgotten,  any 
similar  specimen  of  no  value  whatever  would  serve  the  purpose 
just  as  well  merely  for  illustration. 

Even  in  large  towns  the  same  fate  befalls  a  museum,  “  kept  up  ” 
by  volunteers,  and  the  whole  thing  becomes  but  a  mass  of  dust- 
covered  objects,  of  no  interest  whatever  to  any  but  those  very 
few  who  may  come  at  long  intervals  to  look  for  a  particular  speci¬ 
men  which  they  may  know  is  there. 

I  say,  therefore,  most  emphatically,  that  unless  a  properly  paid 
official  be  appointed  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  the  objects,  a 
local  museum  will  prove  in  the  end  to  be  a  bitter  disappointment. 
And  here,  let  me  say,  that  by  a  curator  I  mean  one  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  should  be  to  see  that  the  museum  be  kept  properly  dry 
and  well  ventilated,  the  collections  of  insects,  birds,  &c.,  &c., 
properly  supplied  with  camphor,  those  specimens  not  under  glass 
carefully  dusted,  and  so  forth,  all  these  being  merely  mechanical 
duties  which  any  intelligent  person  may  well  undertake,  without 
being  a  naturalist  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  very  few 
towns  where  some  such  person  could  not  be  found,  and  if  he 
were  properly  paid,  then  a  local  museum  would  meet  with  very 
hearty  support,  but  the  payment  must  be  secured  so  that  it  should 
be  a  permanent  office,  and  not  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  a 
few. 
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2.  Supposing  this  curator  could  be  secured,  do  private  collec¬ 
tions  or  local  rarities  flow  to  it,  sooner  or  later?  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  decidedly  not. 

Private  collections  are  generally  formed  during  youth  or  active 
manhood,  then  they  are  neglected  and  kept  aside  till  they  become 
useless.  Very  rarely  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  are  even  the 
good  things  presented  to  a  museum. 

3.  As  regards  gamekeepers,  my  own  experience  does  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  that  of  Mr.  LittleboyA  They,  of  course,  shoot  all  rari¬ 
ties,  but,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  keep  them  for  themselves.  There 
never  seemed  to  be  any  secrecy  among  those  I  knew,  but  seldom 
could  I  secure  their  rarities  for  our  museum,  unless  I  heard  of 
them  whilst  still  in  the  flesh,  when  perhaps  the  ready  cash  in  the 
pocket  was  more  potent  than  the  future  disbursement  for  the 
preservation  of  the  specimen.  And  here,  I  may  say,  that  if  the 
masters  went  judiciously  to  work,  they  could  influence  their  game- 
keepers  to  spare  the  rarities.  Gamekeepers  are  generally  well 
paid,  and  I  do  not  think  that  money  weighs  with  them  so  much 
as  with  many  other  servants.  Their  object  is  to  get  credit  with 
their  masters  for  activity,  and  so  they  make  that  horrible  thing,  a 
“  gamekeeper’s  museum,”  as  large  and  as  varied  as  possible.  They, 
more  than  most  people,  require  to  be  taught  the  real  utility  of 
“vermin,”  and  that  they  have  their  good  points  as  well  as  their 
bad  ones. 

4.  Mr.  Littleboy’s  remarks  about  private  “  collectors  ”  are  most 
true.  Though  I  knew  of  many  rarities  preserved  in  farm  houses 
and  private  dwellings,  I  could  rarely  secure  one.  Only  once  was  a 
specimen  given  after  it  had  been  mounted,  though  one  or  two 
personal  friends  occasionally  sent  a  “rarity”  which  they  had  just 
shot.  A  specimen  of  the  hoopoe  was  shot  in  Savernake  Forest, 
but  I  never  heard  of  it  till  it  had  been  mounted  and  cased.  I  told 
the  owner  that  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure  that  specimen, 
as  it  was  a  local  rarity.  He  had  given  it  to  his  children,  and 
because  it  was  a  pretty  bird  they  did  not  care  to  part  with  it.  I 
then  offered  a  pair  of  hoopoes  (foreign  specimens),  properly 
mounted,  or  a  case  of  humming  birds — anything  in  reason.  It  was 
no  good.  The  man  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  specimen 
will  now,  I  suppose,  go  as  any  common  bird,  and  all  its  special 
interest  be  lost. 

I  doubt  if  the  taxidermists  or  bird  stuffers  do  much  in  the  way 
of  collecting  for  themselves  ;  one  or  two  may  keep  a  rarity  as  a 
sort  of  advertisement,  but  ordinarily  they  preserve  what  is  brought 
to  them,  and  only  keep  them  when  the  owner  will  not  pay  for 
the  preservation.  I  imagine  that  far  more  is  done  by  the  smaller 


*  See  Mr.  Littleboy’s  article  on  Local  Museums  and  the  Observations  cf 
Living  Nature,  in  the  Sf.lborne  Magazine  for  January,  page  7. 
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bird-stuffers  in  mounting  foreign  skins,  so  as  to  make  attractive- 
looking  cases,  or  to  help  out  a  few  local  specimens  brought  by 
others,  to  make  a  better  show.  It  is  true,  that  they  generally 
have  all  oddities  brought  to  them,  and  hence  they  become  very 
useful  for  museum  purposes,  and  doubtless  they  sometimes  buy 
and  sell  on  their  own  account,  when  they  know  where  to  “place” 
their  purchases,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  blamed.  It 
is  also  true  that  they  will  (I  believe)  purchase  specimens  of  showy 
birds  for  the  London  market,  but  to  stop  this  practice,  the  demand 
for  the  birds  must  be  stopped. 

Thurcaston  Rectory ,  Leicester. 

(To  be  continued .) 


FLOWERS  OF  MARCH. 

By  J.  L.  OTTER. 

Daffodil^  chrysosplene ,  willow ,  draba ,  cuckoo  pint. — “The  roaring 
moon  of  daffodils  ”  has  a  bad  reputation,  and  the  daily  papers 
never  let  us  forget  that  it  is  chill,  brown,  and  altogether  abomin¬ 
able.  Still  it  can  be  borne.  There  are  compensations.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  the  moon  of  daffodils.  The  scent  of  spring  is,  too,  often 
in  the  air ;  and  as  we  watch  the  young  peering  growth  of  many 
plants,  as  columbines,  anemones,  and  spotted  orchis  ;  see  the 
purple  haze  hanging  over  the  swelling  buds  of  the  wood,  and  hear 
the  voice  of  the  turtle,  we  feel  assured  that  we  are  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  life. 

The  daffodil  is  known  to  all.  It  grows  either  in  the  open,  or 
in  half  shady  woodland  stations.  In  the  latter  it  is  larger,  and 
its  colour  more  intense,  but  a  breadth  of  these  flowers  nodding  in 
a  wind-swept  field  seems  the  more  pleasant  sight.  The  water¬ 
proof  sheath  which  protects  the  bud  is  an  interesting  organ.  It 
is  similar  in  substance  and  function  to  that  of  the  onion  and 
garlic,  and  structurally  to  the  hood  of  the  arum.  They  are  all 
forms  of  bracts,  called,  when  modified  in  this  fashion,  “  spathas.” 
The  word  “  daffodil  ”  is  “  asphodel.”  The  middle  English  form 
is  “  affodille,”  which  through  the  old  French  “asphodile”  is  from 
the  Greek  “ asphodelos.”  The  initial  “d”  is  an  unexplained 
impertinence.  The  bulb  is  said  to  be  an  ingredient  of  Char¬ 
treuse  ;  but  when  can  we  hope  to  wrest  from  the  Carthusians 
the  secret  of  that  delicious  liqueur? 

On  the  sides  of  running  ditches,  or  in  trickling  bogs  may  be 
found  the  chrysosplene  (golden  saxifrage).  It  does  not  enjoy 
stagnant  water.  The  opposite  leaved  species  is  by  far  the  most 
common.  In  the  Midlands  and  south-east,  it  is  often  the  only 
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local  representative  of  the  saxifrage  family.  The  flowers  are  very 
small  and  without  petals,  but  at  this  time  of  year  their  soft  yellow 
green  catches  the  eye. 

Whitlow  grass  (draba  verna)  is  one  of  the  earliest  crucifers. 
It  is  annual  and  lasts  but  a  few  weeks.  Draba  aizoides  is  very 
rare,  and  doubtfully  native,  but  as  it  grows  freely  on  rock-work  in 
light  soil,  should  be  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  yellow  flowers 
and  the  fair  symmetrical  arrangement  of  its  leaves. 

The  catkins  of  the  willows  (sallow)  are  a  great  feature  at  this 
season.  Bees  eagerly  seek  the  pollen,  but  as  the  pistillate  flowers 
are  on  distinct  trees  they  cannot  give  much  aid  in  fertilisation. 
This  is  effected  by  the  wind.  The  pollen  of  wind-fertilised  plants 
is  sometimes  marvellously  buoyant.  Darwin  writes  of  the  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  fir-pollen  which  fell  on  deck  at  an  estimated  distance  of 
400  miles  from  the  parent  trees. 

No  plant  gives  a  better  study  of  adaptive  modification  than 
the  cuckoo-pint,  or  lords  and  ladies  (arum  maculatum).  On  the 
base  of  the  spadix,  or  club-shaped  stem,  and  completely  hidden  by 
the  envelope  which  is  here  tubular,  are  placed  three  rings  of 
knob-like  excrescences.  The  lower  consists  of  pistillate  flowers 
reduced  to  their  simplest  form,  that  is,  each  is  a  mere  pistil  without 
petals  or  sepals.  The  next  consists  of  staminate  flowers  reduced 
to  their  simplest  form,  that  is,  each  is  a  mere  stamen.  Above 
there  is  a  ring  of  hairs  pointing  downwards  and  set  on  little 
protuberances.  These  once  were  true  flowers  with  a  reproductive 
function.  They  still  aid  reproduction  indirectly,  but  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  The  upper  part  of  the  spadix  is  quite 
bare.  From  a  comparison  with  the  familiar  ^Ethiopian  arum,  the 
sweet  sedge,  and  other  kindred  plants,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  was  once  covered  with  blossoms.  The  pistils  mature  before 
the  stamens,  so  as  the  pollen  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  wind 
by  the  sheath,  the  aid  of  insects  is  essential  to  fertilisation.  The 
curious  parts  of  this  flower  are  specially  adapted  to  cross  ferti¬ 
lisation  by  their  means.  First  for  due  attraction  the  exposed 
part  of  the  spadix  is  coloured  purple,  and  stands  in  bold  relief 
against  the  opened  sheath.  It  then  on  the  arrival  of  the  welcome 
visitors  offers  an  alighting  stage,  and  points  the  road  down  to  the 
expectant  blossoms.  The  fence  of  hairs  to  an  incoming  passenger 
offers  little  resistance.  If  they  have  already  visited  an  arum,  the 
insects  carry  the  pollen  to  the  mature  stigmas.  Disappointed, 
however,  at  finding  nothing  to  eat  (for  the  stamens  are  not  yet  ripe, 
and  pollen  is  their  quest),  they  would  lose  no  time  in  getting  away. 
But  they  are  entrapped.  The  opposing  points  of  the  ring  of  hairs 
bar  their  passage.  They  must  crawl  about  in  their  prison  hungry. 
But  not  for  long.  Soon  the  anthers  of  the  stamens  overhead  burst 
and  a  rich  feast  is  showered  down.  When  this  is  eaten  save 
what  clings  to  their  bodies,  another  effort  will  be  made  to  escape  3 
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now  with  better  success,  for  after  the  impregnation  of  the  pistils 
with  foreign  pollen  brought  by  the  insects  on  their  arrival,  the 
hairs  having  fulfilled  their  function  begin  to  wither  and  offer  no 
serious  obstacle.  The  insects  then  fly  off  to  some  other  arum 
where  the  same  reciprocal  good  offices  are  performed.  In  a  short 
time  after  fertilisation,  the  sheath  and  the  upper  part  of  the  spadix 
being  no  longer  useful  wither  away,  and  the  seeds  (berries) 
gradually  ripen  into  the  red  and  poisonous  “  adder’s  meat  ”  of 
September. 

Temple ,  London. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Neglected  Flowers. — Mrs.  Haweis  writes":  “I  am  sorry  to 
see  a  wee  sneer,  perhaps  not  intended,  at  the  expense  of  two  of 
my  favourite  flowers  in  Mr.  Otter’s  late  pleasant  paper,  ‘  Wild 
Flowers  of  February.’  Many  thistles,  and  their  brother  Teazle, 
are  handsome  enough  to  be  welcomed  in  many  old-fashioned 
gardens.  The  great  golden  dandelion  that  thrusts  its  long  arms 
out  of  the  interstices  in  every  country  wall  and  holds  up  a  mirror 
to  the  sun  at  a  time  when  few  blossoms  appear,  and  when  boughs 
are  still  without  the  buds  which  lend  early  spring  a  sort  of 
elegance,  as  of  seed-pearls  and  filagree — why,  oh  why,  is  the 
lavish  magnificence  of  the  dear  old  dandelion  forgotten  by  a 
member  of  the  S.S.  ?  I  am  deeply  pained,  for  I  have  owed 
many  a  debt  to  dandelions  long  since  the  days  when,  to  my  grief, 
wild  flowers  were  forbidden  me  because,  forsooth,  they  stained  my 
childish  gloves  !  And  the  brave  golden  disk  and  the  hoary  hair 
of  this  handsome  plant  alike  rejoice  me,  down  to  the  funny  bald 
pate  that  last  remains. 

“I  would  like  to  ask  mercy  even  for  the  long-suffering  groundsel. 
There  is  one  form  of  groundsel — or  is  it  a  hawkbeard  ? — which 
I  encourage  every  year  in  my  garden,  though  self-sown,  on 
account  of  its  extreme  elegance  of  form  and  its  dainty  v;ays. 
Many  £  weeds  ’  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  if  allowed  will  form 
very  graceful  groups  for  foreground  or  background.” 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes, 

Or  Cytharea’s  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one  ! 


Shakspere. 
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Wild  Flowers  Blossoming  in  March. — Daffodil,  2  ;  whit¬ 
low-grass,  4 ;  sweet  violet,  5  ;  marsh  marigold,  6 ;  great  sallow 
“palms,”  wych  elm,  and  moschatel,  7;  w7ood  anemone,  8;  box, 
10;  primrose,  15  ;  hairy  violet  and  corydal,  19;  scarlet  currant, 
20;  larch,  22,  gooseberry,  23;  ground  ivy,  24;  hairy  wood  rush, 
52;  plum,  26;  shepherd’s  purse,  30;  wild  chervil,  31. — 
Naturalist1  s  Diary. 


To  a  Skylark. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  1 
Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Bourest  thy  full  heart 

In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

•  •  •  •  ♦  • 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Bain-awakened  flowTers, 

All  that  ever  wras 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

What  objects  are  the  fountain 
Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  What  ignorance  of  pain  ? 
•  •  •  #  •  • 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound, 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow7, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

Shelley . 
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Birds  Appearing  in  March. — Brambling,  i ;  stonechat,  3  ; 
whinchat,  9 ;  chiff-chaff,  10;  garden  warbler,  19;  blackcap  and 
martin,  22  ;  sedge-warbler  and  swallow,  23  ;  grasshopper-warbler, 
26;  willow-wren,  29.  Singing. — The  above-named  warblers  and 
the  golden-crested  wren,  12;  greenfinch,  22  (see  February  list). 
Nesting  (first  egg). — Rook,  7  •  long-eared  owl,  8  ;  wood-pigeon, 
10;  thrush,  11  ;  missel-thrush,  14;  little  grebe,  16;  blackbird, 
19;  stock-dove,  20;  redbreast,  21;  magpie,  22  ;  hedge-sparrow, 
24;  lapwing,  25;  carrion-crow,  26;  partridge,  27.  Woodcock 
departs  17. 

Butterflies  Appearing. — Brimstone,  3  ;  small  tortoise-shell, 
8;  peacock,  18. — Naturalist's  Diary. 


Spring  Fashions  in  Ladies’  Hats  and  Bonnets. — From 
an  article  in  the  Standard ,  on  “  The  Fashion  World  by  a  Lady,” 
we  gather  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  heads  and  bodies,  at 
least,  of  birds  are  to  be  omitted  from  the  head  decorations  of 
ladies  of  fashion ;  and  that  ostrich  feathers  and  the  wings  of 
birds — we  trust  from  birds  killed  for  food  only — are  to  be  worn 
this  year.  “  In  hats  and  bonnets,”  says  this  lady,  who  in  former 
articles  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  discouraging  the  wearing 
of  stuffed  birds  by  ladies,  “  in  hats  and  bonnets  there  are  some 
new  shapes.  The  Neris  is  a  pretty  hat  in  black  straw,  the  brim 
ornamented  with  jet  outside  and  lined  with  velvet ;  it  turns  up 
high  in  front  and  on  the  left  side,  full  black  ostrich  feathers  droop¬ 
ing  from  the  back  over  the  brim.  The  ‘Tricorne’  hat  in  soft 
black  felt,  with  brim  upturned  at  sides  and  behind,  but  low  in 
front,  to  show  silver  buckle  and  ribbon  bows,  the  black  feathers 
being  set  at  the  back,  and  falling  over  the  crown.  For  children 
there  are  the  ‘  Lorette  ’  and  the  ‘  Banscha,’  both  in  felt ;  the  first 
with  upturned  brim,  deep  in  front  and  lessening  towards  the  back, 
and  trimmed  in  front  with  bows  of  ribbon  and  wing  feathers ; 
the  second  having  the  brim  lowered  in  front  and  turned  up  at  the 
back,  where  the  trimming,  in  the  form  of  ribbons  of  two  shades 
of  colours  and  wing  feathers ,  is  placed.  New  shapes  are  the 
‘  Alexandra  ’  and  the  ‘  Beatrice,’  the  last  made  entirely  of  ostrich 
feathers  stretched  on  rather  a  pointed  wire  shape ;  the  feathers 
are  black  and  grey,  and  the  trimming  consists  of  loops  of  either 
grey  or  black  ribbon  set  on  the  crown,  and  strings  of  the  same 
ribbon.” 

Ladies  who  give  up  wearing  birds  should  destroy  them,  and 
not  give  them  to  their  servants  and  dependants,  as  by  so  doing 
they  perpetuate  the  absurd  fashion  they  are  themselves  abandon¬ 
ing,  and  spread  it  over  a  much  wider  field,  and  so  give  rise  to  a 
still  greater  destruction  of  birds,  especially  of  our  native  kinds 
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which  are  cheaper  and  more  within  the  means  of  servants  and 
poor  people  than  foreign  birds.  Conscientious  members  of  the 
Selborne  Society  will  neither  wear  birds  themselves,  nor  allow  any¬ 
one  over  whom  they  have  authority  or  influence  to  wear  them, 
and  they  should  induce  their  children  and  servants  to  become 
non-subscribing  members  of  the  Society.  A  writer  in  the  Sphinx 
has  very  properly  described  the  Selborne  Society  as  a  “  Natural 
History  Mission,”  and  each  member  should  become  a  missionary 
of  its  cause,  and  not  rest  content  with  sending  a  subscription  and 
leaving  all  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  honorary  officers  of  the 
Society,  and  the  editor  of  the  Magazine.  If  the  custom  of 
wearing  birds  by  fashionable — we  will  not  say  thoughtful  and 
intelligent — women,  were  to  cease  to-morrow,  ladies  are  still 
responsible  for  initiating  the  custom,  and  it  is  a  custom  which 
will  linger  on  probably  for  years,  falling  step  by  step,  and  in 
wider  and  wider  circles,  through  all  the  grades  of  society,  as  such 
fashions  always  do,  unless  the  originators  of  it  use  their  personal 
influence  to  put  it  down. 


A  Close  Time  for  Hares.' — H.  S.  H.  writing  to  the  Standard 
advocating  the  protection  of  hares  during  the  breeding  season 
(from  March  12th  to  August  15th),  and  in  support  of  an  Act 
for  that  purpose  similar  to  the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts,  says  : 
“The  wanton  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  game 
animals  is  foolish  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  I  know  large 
farms  where  there  were  plenty  of  hares  a  few  years  ago,  and  now 
not  one  can  be  found.  It  is  worse  than  foolish  from  a  moral 
point  of  view.  £  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young ; 
but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go  ;  ’  so  it  is  written  in  the 
ancient  law,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  mercy  and 
humanity  to  see,  as  we  constantly  do,  the  leveret  and  the  doe 
hanging  side  by  side.  No  right-thinking  person  can  reflect  on 
the  cruelty  of  killing  the  mother  and  leaving  the  little  ones  to 
die  of  starvation,  without  crying  out  against  the  barbarity  which 
allows  it.  The  Ground  Game  Act  has  done  harm  enough.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  strengthen  Mr.  Dawnay’s  hands  in  the  passing 
of  his  Bill  to  fix  a  close  time  for  hares.” 


Open  Spaces  in  Parliament.— Two  beautiful  neighbourhoods 
are  affected  by  pending  Bills  in  Parliament  The  Golden  Valley 
Railway  Bill  proposes  to  take  fifteen  acres  of  Coppet-hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye  ;  and  there  is  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of 
a  tramway  or  lift  from  Lynmouth  to  Lynton.  The  lift  from  the 
beach  to  the  Lees  at  Folkestone  may  be  convenient,  but  it  is 
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most  shockingly  ugly.  If  anything  of  the  same  kind  is  con¬ 
templated  at  Lynton,  the  numberless  men  and  women  who  have 
happy  and  tender  memories  of  that  land  of  honeymoons  should 
rise  up  and  condemn  the  monstrosity.  Who  would  not  cheerfully 
submit  to  a  climb  of  500  ft.  rather  than  be  a  party  to  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  tree-clad  hill-side  by  a  broad  stone  ladder, 
gashing  the  woods  from  top  to  bottom,  and  obtruding  associations 
of  town  life  and  work  and  prose  existence  in  a  scene  of  idyllic 
quiet  and  loveliness? — Times . 


An  Egg  of  the  Great  Auk  at  a  recent  sale  fetched  ^168 — 
the  highest  price  on  record  for  a  bird’s  egg.  According  to  Pro- 
fesssor  Newton,  there  are  but  sixty-six  of  these  eggs  in  existence, 
and  forty-three  of  them  are  in  the  British  Isles.  The  great  auk 
(a lea  impennis)  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct,  there  being  no  re¬ 
cord  of  a  specimen  having  been  captured  or  seen  for  considerably 
over  half  a  century.  The  last  authentic  instance  was  in  1821, 
when  Dr.  Fleming,  whilst  cruising  amongst  the  Hebrides,  saw  a 
bird  which  had  been  caught  off  St.  Kilda.  It  was  brought  on 
board  the  yacht  alive,  and  was  allowed  to  swim  about  tethered 
by  the  leg.  It  subsequently  broke  its  bondage  and  escaped — 
the  last  of  all  its  race.  The  great  auk  was  only  an  occasional 
visitor  to  our  shores,  and  then  its  favourite  haunts  were  St.  Kilda 
and  the  Orkneys.  Its  habitat  was  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Here  it  formerly  abounded  in  such  numbers  that  sailors  and 
fishermen  used  to  knock  it  down  with  oars  and  boathooks  by 
the  thousand,  the  result  being  its  extermination.  The  great  auk 
was  a  small-winged,  heavy-bodied  bird,  clumsy  in  flight,  but  a 
swift  diver.  The  auk  laid  a  single  egg  on  the  bare  rock  without 
a  vestige  of  nest.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  regions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Poles  the  great  auk  may  still  survive. 


Cheddar  Cliffs,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  being 
used  as  a  quarry.  Should  not  such  a  destruction  of  such  a 
beautiful  place  be  prevented  ?  Already  over  a  great  part  of  one 
side  the  maiden-hair  ferns,  the  hare-bells,  the  beam  pyrus  with 
its  clusters  of  red  berries,  and  various  other  wild  flowers  and 
grasses  are  gone,  and  unsightly,  bare,  dusty  holes  have  taken 
their  place. — Letter  in  the  Times. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fpuit  Trees  in  Hedge-rows. 

We  have  received  another  letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Rev. 
F.  O.  Morris,  much  of  which  refers  to  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  subject,  and  which,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Society’s  action.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  parts 
of  the  letter  which  will  interest  its  members  : — 

In  the  year  1886  apples,  pears,  nuts,  and  other  common  fruits 
which  grow  well  in  this  country,  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
upwards  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds.  “  It  is  not  only 
this  money  which  could  be  saved,  but  far  greater  quantities  could 
be  produced  by  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  our  hedgerows. 
Then,  too,  the  cattle  would  have  green  food  in  winter,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  form  the  best  and  most  permanent  of  manures, 
self-spread,  giving  warmth  to  the  soil  and  shelter  to  the  grass.  I 
have  always  thought  that  one  great  cause  of  the  richness  of  the 
earth  in  Worcestershire  has  been  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the 
leaves  fallen  from  the  trees  for  so  many  centuries  after  centuries. 

“  There  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  the  shelter  these  walls  of  trees 
give  to  the  whole  country  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  possessed 
of  them,  protecting  growing  crops,  and  the  cattle,  to  their  great 
comfort  and  benefit ;  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  same  time  the  whole  climate  being  improved. 

“  Then  look  at  the  great  beauty  added  to  the  landscape  on  every 
side  !  The  apple  orchards  of  Worcestershire,  and  in  fact,  more 
or  less  in  every  county,  are  well  known  as  a  lovely  sight  when  in 
blossom,  as  are  also  the  cherry  orchards.  The  village  of  Newton- 
on-Ouse,  near  York,  has  a  row  of  cherry  trees  on  each  side  of 
the  bye-road  that  runs  through  it,  and  though  they  are  only  the 
wild  kind,  the  attractiveness  of  the  sight  is  none  the  less.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  a  few  years  ago  pulled  down  a  good  many  old 
cottages  in  his  village  to  replace  them  with  new  ones,  and  I  re¬ 
commended  him  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  the  gardens  to  help  the 
tenants  to  pay  their  rent,  and  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  their 
families  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  village. 

“  The  expense  of  planting  fruit  trees  in  hedgerows  would  be  by 
no  means  great ;  nor  must  we  overlook  other  advantages.  No 
land  is  taken  up  which  is  useful  for  other  crops  ;  they  require  no 
manure,  their  own  leaves  supply  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields  also ;  no  ploughing  is  required  to  plant  them  year  by 
year,  one  planting  serves  for  all.  Add  to  which  they  do  not  shade 
the  land  to  the  injurious  extent  some  trees  are  considered  to  do, 
though  the  evil  attributed  to  them  has,  I  think,  been  very  much 
exaggerated,  and  especially  as  to  grass  land,  and  in  hot  seasons  a 
return  is  made  by  the  shade  offered  for  the  cattle,  and  even  for  the 
crops.55 
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Correspondence . 

A  motto  fop  the  Society. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  “Selborne  Letters  ” 
have  developed  into  the  Selborne  Magazine,  to  which  I  wish 
success,  and  enclose  one  year’s  subscription  to  it.  I  venture  to 
offer  you  a  motto  for  the  new  Journal  better  than  the  hackneyed 
one  prefixed  to  the  prospectus. 

The  Selborne  Society  should  consist  of — • 

“  Those  to  whom  the  garden  grove  and  field 
Perpetual  lessons  of  forbearance  yield  ; 

Who  would  not  lightly  violate  the  grace 
The  meanest  flower  possesses  in  its  place  ; 

Nor  shorten  the  sweet  life  too  fugitive, 

Which  nothing  less  than  Infinite  Power  can  give.” — Wordsworth 4 

Yours  obediently, 

Epsom  College^  Jan.  nth,  1888.  George  E.  Mackie. 


Nest  Boxes  fop  Bipds. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  <c  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Mr.  Ropes’  excellent  notes  on  nest  boxes  will  be  of  great 
service  in  pointing  out  to  many  a  boy  a  way  of  enjoying  birds 
without  robbing  them.  There  is  one  point  which  I  think  requires 
another  word,  and  that  is,  that  to  be  a  real  source  of  enjoyment 
the  boxes  must  have  lids  so  that  the  contents  can  be  inspected  at 
pleasure.  These  lids  might  be  made  to  lock,  for  of  course  one 
great  objection  to  a  lid  is  that  the  box  can  be  robbed.  Another 
thing  to  note  is,  that  if  a  box  is  put  into  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  it 
should  be  securely  fastened  in  by  wire  or  string,  for  cats  will  pull 
the  boxes  over  in  an  endeavour  to  reach  the  chirping  contents. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  better  to  have  no  ledge  to  the  boxes  unless 
they  are  to  go  high  up  on  a  house  out  of  reach  of  cats. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  of  your  readers  who  can  manage  it,  that 
they  should  get  some  pieces  of  small  trees,  about  18  inches  long 
by  6  inches  diameter,  and  take  them  to  a  turner  and  have  the 
inside  hollowed  out,  a  hole  made  at  the  side,  and  the  top  arranged 
as  a  lid.  These  securely  tied  to  trees  would  be  more  acceptable 
as  nesting  places  to  some  of  the  shy  birds,  like  woodpeckers,  &c., 
from  their  natural  colour  and  appearance  generally,  and  would 
moreover  be  less  easily  seen  by  marauding  boys.  Exposure  to 
weather  soon  makes  boxes,  &c.,  a  very  good  colour,  and  if  they 
are  stained  with  earth  and  water  mosses  soon  grow  on  them,  and 
they  have  a  far  more  natural  appearance  than  virgin  cork  could 
ever  give  them.  I  know  of  a  case,  where  one  of  these  boxes  just 
placed  between  the  boughs  of  a  low  apple  tree  had  three  broods 
in  it  in  a  year.  A  robin  began  it  early  in  the  year,  and  two  tits 
(great)  occupied  it  afterwards.  Yours,  &c, 

A  Member. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


H.  H. — Storks  have  occasionally  been  seen  in  England,  and  have 
invariably  been  shot  on  the  first  opportunity.  In  Germany  and 
Holland  these  beautiful  birds  are  protected,  and  their  return  in 
spring  looked  forward  to  with  delight  by  old  and  young.  Among 
the  ancients  to  kill  them  was  considered  a  crime  punishable  by 
death.  The  stork  shows  great  affection  for  its  young,  and  is 
especially  remarkable  for  its  attention  to  its  parents  in  old  age ; 
hence  we  have  adopted  it  to  typify  the  objects  of  the  Sel¬ 
borne  Magazine. 

J.C.O.C. — Hen  robins  are  probably  as  abundant  as  cock  robins 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  Perhaps  our  correspondent  has  mis¬ 
taken  the  young  brown  birds  seen  all  through  the  summer  for 
hen  robins.  The  brown  plumage,  however,  is  common  to  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  and  both  sexes  get  their  red  breasts  at  the 
autumn  moult.  Or  perhaps  he  considers  that  the  familiar  term 
“Cock  Robin”  implies  that  all  redbreasts  are  males;  that, 
however,  is  no  more  true  than  that  “Jenny  Wrens  ”  are  all 
females. 

W.  W. — Mr.  Musgrave  is  not  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine,  and  he 
is  not  therefore  responsible  for  the  Editorial  notes. 

The  articles  by  Professor  Henry  Smith,  Dr.  George  Harley,  Mr. 
H.  Rowsell  Cooper,  and  M.  A.  H.’s  letter  will  be  published 
in  the  April  Number  of  the  Magazine. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor  of 
the  Selborne  Magazine,  63,  Curzon  Street,  London,  W. 

Every  MS.  should  be  accompanied  by  the  sender’s  name  and 
address  (not  necessarily  for  publication). 

All  MSS.  which  are  not  accepted  will  be  returned  when 
accompanied  by  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  postage,  but  not  other¬ 
wise. 

MSS.  should  be  legibly  written  in  black  ink,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  cannot  enter  into  private  correspondence  with 
members  of  the  Selborne  Society  on  any  subject  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  Magazine. 

Correspondents  can  greatly  aid  the  Editor  in  his  voluntary 
work,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  by  cutting  out  and  forwarding  to  the  Office  extracts  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals,  whether  British,  Colonial, 
or  Foreign,  hearing  on  the  work  of  the  Society  ;  a7id  by  refolding 
any  facts  or  circumstances  which  come  within  their  own  know¬ 
ledge  where  the  influence  of  the  Society  and  the  Magazine  will  he 
useful. 


THE 
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MUSEUMS  AS  AIDS  TO  STUDY  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  PRESTON,  M.A.,  late  President  of  the 
Marlborough  College  Natural  History  Society. 

(1 Continued  from  page  39.) 

5.  I  certainly  do  not  consider  the  activity  of  the  observers, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Littleboy,*  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  museum ;  but  entirely  owing  to  his  own  exertions. 
He  must  have  the  entire  credit  for  this.  The  publication  of 
notices,  with  the  names  of  the  observers,  is  very  attractive  to  most 
people,  and  many  are  induced  to  observe  from  the  fact  that 
their  names  will  appear  in  print.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  after  a  time  the  notices  will  be  taken  for  the  love  of  the 
thing,  and  this  plan  of  inducing  people  to  begin  to  take  observa¬ 
tions  is  most  legitimate  and  desirable.  Certainly  the  Museum  at 
Marlborough  College  did  not  increase  the  observations  of  the 
boys.  The  most  active  time  when  observations  were  taken  was 
before  we  had  a  museum  at  all.  The  museum  enabled  boys  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  birds,  insects,  &c., 
and  then  their  observations  became  more  useful  and  their  interest 
in  the  subject  more  speedily  awakened. 

6.  You  may  ask,  then,  do  I  approve  of  a  museum  ?  Most 
certainly  I  do.  But  there  are  two  classes  of  museums  pointed 
out  in  the  “  General  Guide  to  the  British  Museum  of  Natural 


*  .See  Mr.  Littleboy’s  paper  on  Local  Museums  and  the  Observation  of 
Living  Nature,  page  7  (January). 
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History.”  Both  can  be  combined  (and  ought  to  be)  where  prac¬ 
ticable  ;  but  for  local  museums,  I  consider  the  first  kind  the  only 
feasible  one,  viz.,  “  the  exhibition  of  carefully  selected  and  well- 
preserved  specimens,  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  with  clearness  and  simplicity.”  The  museum  of 
Invertebrata,  at  Liverpool,  is  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind, 
though  on  far  too  large  a  scale  for  a  village  museum,  and  the 
Leicester  museum  will  contain  (when  finished)  as  perfect  a  type 
of  what  a  collection  of  Vertebrata  should  be.  Now  neither  of 
these  could  possibly  be  formed  from  local  materials.  The  aim  at 
Liverpool  is  to  attract  the  eye  by  selecting  the  most  beautiful 
specimens.  Selections  are  therefore  made  of  those  species  which 
are  not  only  most  typical,  but  most  beautiful ;  they  thus  at  once 
command  the  attention,  and  the  sight-seers  begin  to  want  to  know 
something  about  them ;  enough  information  is  given  to  whet  the 
appetite,  and  so  they  go  on  from  case  to  case,  and  keep  on 
returning  time  after  time  to  learn  more  about  them.  And  so,  too, 
with  the  vertebrates  :  a  well-selected  series  of  animals  domg  some¬ 
thing,  exhibiting  their  habits,  awakens  the  interest,  and  when  that 
is  done,  the  battle  is  half  won.  Mr.  Littleboy’s  remarks  about  the 
Dyke  Road  Museum  bear  me  out  in  this.  It  is,  again,  quite 
sufficient  to  see  how  the  cases  of  English  birds  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  are  surrounded  day  after  day,  as  a  proof  of 
what  I  have  been  saying. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  there  anything  to  attract  an  ordinary  per¬ 
son  in  a  series  of  parcels  of  soils,  or  seed  vessels,  or  such  things  ? 
I  say  unhesitatingly  that  rooms  full  of  such  things  as  you  can 
get  from  one  locality  will  not  tend  one  jot  to  encourage  observa¬ 
tion  ;  but  extend  this,  as  the  museum  in  the  Kew  Gardens  has 
been  extended,  and  you  may  do  good.  But  even  here  you  must 
go  elsewhere  for  specimens.  Take  flax,  for  instance  ;  it  is  grown 
in  a  village  and  prepared  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  manufactured  there ;  surely  it  is  desirable  to  put  before  the 
folks  what  is  done  with  it  after  it  leaves  the  village  ;  to  show 
them  how  flax  goods  differ  from  cotton  goods,  and  all  the  other 
highly  interesting  particulars  about  it.  For  a  local  museum, 
then,  I  consider  that  u  local  ”  must  refer  to  the  locality,  not  to 
the  products  obtained  from  that  locality,  though,  of  course,  local 
products  may  and  ought  to  form  some  part  of  the  collection. 

A  local  museum,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood,  ought  to  be  the  special  care  of  the  Local  Natural  History 
Society,  and  the  more  these  are  increased  the  better.  By  all 
means  let  them  get  together  all  the  soils,  barks,  fruits,  plants, 
animals,  &rc,,  &c.,  of  their  neighbourhood.  All  these  specimens 
want  protecting,  and  glass  cases  are  expensive,  consequently 
cabinets  must  be  resorted  to,  and  a  large  amount  of  these  can  be 
arranged  around  the  room,  without  encroaching  too  much  on  the 
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floor.  These  specimens  should  be  used  for  illustrating  lectures 
and  lessons,  and  can  be  made  most  valuable  helps  in  these  direc¬ 
tions. 

But  I  should  hardly  think  it  desirable  to  go  thus  minutely  into 
all  local  products.  They  must  be  used  for  the  purposes  indicated, 
and  the  teacher  or  lecturer  must  collect  the  things  most  suitable 
for  his  own  purposes ;  collections  of  insects  could  very  well  be 
made,  and  they  could  be  exhibited  from  time  to  time,  and  thus 
keep  up  an  interest  in  them.  But  even  here,  as  I  know  by  experi¬ 
ence,  the  proper  preservation  of  the  specimens  is  most  doubtful, 
and  I  should  decidedly  hesitate  to  give  any  really  valuable  speci¬ 
men  to  a  museum  thus  maintained. 

7.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  have  as 
many  Local  Natural  History  Societies  as  possible,  but  all  united 
together  with  a  centre  at  the  chief  town  of  the  county  ;  and  let  it 
be  the  object  of  these  societies  to  form  at  the  county  museum 
collections  of  county  “  products.”  There  is  thus  much  more 
chance  of  doing  the  thing  well  and  making  a  museum  which  shall 
attract  people,  than  a  number  of  isolated  bits  of  collections. 

There  would  necessarily  be  exceptions  to  this  plan.  Large 
schools,  which  can  afford  to  do  so,  might  keep  a  museum  to  serve 
for  the  country  round,  and  there  might  be  two  museums  in  one 
large  county,  so  that  the  country  people  can  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  one  at  least  from  time  to  time. 

And  here  let  me  point  out  a  source  of  aid,  which  has  not  been 
as  much  used  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  At  the  National  Museum 
they  have  from  time  to  time  large  quantities  of  duplicates.  In 
some  of  the  local  museums  are  unique  specimens ;  these  in  many 
cases  lose  their  value  as  they  are ;  visitors  are  told  that  such  and 
such  a  fossil  is  unique,  it  may  be  but  a  bit  of  bone,  utterly  with¬ 
out  meaning  to  the  visitor.  Such  a  specimen  would  be  of 
enormous  value  at  the  British  Museum,  where  they  have  other 
specimens  for  comparison,  and  where  people  come  from  all  parts 
for  the,  purposes  of  study ;  such  unique  specimens,  then,  should  be 
presented  at  once  to  the  nation.  Such  a  donation  will  do  far 
more  to  make  a  local  museum  known,  if  that  is  any  importance, 
than  keeping  it  as  it  is  ;  it  will,  however,  give  a  claim  on  the 
British  Museum  for  specimens  to  perfect  the  local  museum,  and 
I  know  by  experience  that  such  claims  are  never  disregarded. 
The  authorities  would  contribute  liberally  to  supply  the  wants  of 
those  who  have  thus  enriched  the  national  collection,  and  thereby 
repay  tenfold  the  liberality  shown  to  them. 

Thurcaston  Rectory,  Leicester. 
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SOME  OF  OUR  EARLY  SUMMER  MIGRANTS. 

By  HENRY  SMITH. 

Those  who  have  opportunities  by  residing  in  country  districts, 
well-wooded  and  abounding  in  gardens,  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  bird  life,  will  find  it  to  be  a  great  addition  to  their  enjoy¬ 
ment,  if  they  can  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  birds,  especially  those  which  are  known  to  us  as 
summer  migrants,  and  which  come  to  us  each  spring  from  distant 
countries,  such  as  North  and  South  Africa,  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and 
Asia  Minor,  traversing  in  their  progress  large  tracts  of  land  and 
sea,  arriving  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  after 
their  long  journey  take  up  their  abode  with  us,  breed  here,  rear 
the  young,  and  depart  for  a  while,  returning  to  us  again  at  the 
appointed  time. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  connected  with  the 
migration  of  these  birds  to  our  shores  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  changeable  condition  of  our  climate,  the 
period  of  their  arrival  scarcely  varies  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  only  by 
a  few  days.  I  have  now  kept  records  for  many  years  past  as  to 
the  earliest  notice  of  these  migrants,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  how  little  variation  there  has  been  as  regards  the  dates. 
Now  and  then  it  has  happened  that  if  there  has  been  a  spell  of 
unusually  mild  weather  in  March  some  of  these  birds  have 
arrived  a  few  days  earlier  than  usual,  but  as  a  general  rule  my 
observations  agree  with  all  authorities,  from  the  time  of  White 
of  Selborne  to  that  of  Harting,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
summer  migrants  are  seen  during  the  first  few  days  of  April. 

The  very  earliest  to  arrive  is  that  interesting  little  bird,  the 
chiff-chaff,  the  smallest  of  the  three  willow  wrens.  Its  peculiar 
note,  from  which  its  name  is  obtained,  is  heard  with  great  delight, 
as  it  announces  the  overthrow  of  winter  so  far  as  bird  life  is 
concerned,  just  as  the  first  well-opened  little  celandine  proclaims 
the  advent  of  the  life  of  flowers.  On  three  occasions  I  have 
heard  this  bird  as  early  as  March.  In  the  year  1872  I  noticed 
it  on  March  17th,  in  Berkshire,  the  weather  having  been  so  mild 
that  the  wood  anemone  was  in  full  bloom.  In  1880  I  heard  it 
on  March  21st,  near  Chertsey,  and  in  the  following  year  on 
March  19th,  in  Kent.  This  little  bird  will  generally  be  observed 
perched  on  a  tree,  or  hopping  about  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
rapidly  uttering  its  unmistakeable  cry ;  I  say  unmistakeable  by  a 
careful  observer,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  two  rapidly 
uttered  notes  of  the  titmouse,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in 
early  spring,  might  be  confounded  with  it ;  but  a  little  attention 
will  soon  dispel  this  error,  and  if  a  view  of  the  chiff-chaff  can  be 
obtained,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  early  spring,  the  observer  will 
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readily  recognise  the  little  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  cole 
tit,  with  its  olive  green  back  and  yellowish  white  breast  and 
belly,  and  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  next  species  of  willow 
wren  which  I  will  refer  to,  and  whose  habits  and  movements  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  chiff-chaff,  which  is,  however,  some¬ 
what  smaller  in  size. 

The  next  in  order  to  arrive  is  the  willow  warbler,  as  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  termed,  for  although  so  much  like  the  chiff-chaff  in  colour, 
size  and  form,  its  song  is  a  true  warble,  consisting  of  several  notes 
constantly  repeated,  and  although  some  may  consider  them  too 
monotonous,  to  my  mind  they  are  particularly  sweet  and  cheerful, 
and  when  once  heard  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  bird  delights  in 
wooded  districts,  and  on  a  fine  warm  spring  morning,  even  when 
most  birds  are  singing,  the  song  of  the  willow  warbler  will  be 
noticed  more  than  that  of  any  other,  for  it  visits  copses  and 
plantations  in  great  numbers.  It  is  in  every  way  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  bird,  and,  moreover,  like  the  chiff-chaff  is  very  useful,  as  it 
is  a  great  insect-feeder  and  a  great  friend  to  the  gardener ;  and 
for  this  reason  only,  independent  of  other  claims  upon  our  affec¬ 
tion,  no  one  should  ever  think  of  destroying  these  birds.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  this  conviction  impressed  upon  me  by  watching  a 
chiff-chaff,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  a  large  conservatory,  and 
noticing  the  eagerness  with  which  he  devoured  the  insects  which 
infested  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  these  migrants,  generally  in 
the  first  week  of  April,  anyone  who  is  on  the  look  out  for  their 
arrival  will  hear  the  remarkable  cry  of  a  very  interesting  visitor, 
the  wryneck,  whose  sharp  and  rapidly-uttered  notes — for  they  can¬ 
not  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  song — may  be  repeatedly  heard 
as  he  is  sitting  on  a  tree  or  some  other  structure.  It  is  a  bird 
considerably  larger  than  a  sparrow,  with  a  curiously  marked  body, 
which  on  close  view  is  really  beautiful. 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  Harrow  School  we  used  to  call  it  the 
cuckoo’s  mate  ;  in  Kent  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  snake 
bird.  Its  peculiar  cry  when  once  heard  cannot  be  mistaken. 

About  the  same  time  as  this  appears,  he  who  is  watching  for  the 
migrants  will  notice  a  small,  unpretending  bird,  about  as  big  as 
the  larger  titmouse,  moving  about  in  a  restless  manner  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  if  he  can  get  near  he  will  see  that  this  little  creature 
has  his  head  crowned  with  black,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
his  dark  greyish  body.  Suddenly  the  observer’s  ears  will  be 
greeted  by  the  most  melodious  warble  sent  forth  from  the  throat 
of  this  grand  songster,  the  blackcap,  well  called  the  mock  nightin¬ 
gale,  and  well  worthy  to  be  so  called.  In  my  opinion  the  notes 
of  the  blackcap  in  full  song  are  nearly  equal  in  beauty  to  those 
of  his  more  cherished  fellow,  although  as  regards  force  and 
change  they  are  decidedly  inferior. 
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The  little  redstart  with  his  varied  plumage,  his  white  pate,  his 
jerking  tail,  and  his  short  and  simple  song,  appears  at  the  same 
time  with  the  blackcap,  being  especially  observable  in  orchards. 
He  builds  his  nest  in  curious  places.  When  I  lived  in  Kent  a 
pair  of  these  birds  built  their  nest  and  reared  their  young  in  an 
old  watering  pot,  hung  up  against  an  apple  tree  in  the  orchard  in 
two  succeeding  summers. 

The  swallow  tribe  now  begins  to  appear  ;  first  the  sand  martin, 
then  the  swallow  and  house  martin,  and  the  advent  of  these 
indicates  surely  that  the  majority  of  the  earlier  migrants  are  with 
us ;  and  in  a  few  more  days  the  prince  of  songsters  will  indicate 
his  presence  in  an  unmistakeable  manner,  by  sending  forth  marvel¬ 
lous  strains  of  music  from  some  copse  or  plantation.  Although  I 
have  once  noted  the  song  of  the  nightingale  as  early  as  April  9th, 
generally  the  17th  or  20th  are  the  dates  on  which  it  is  observed ; 
and  those  who  at  this  time  are  on  the  look  out  will,  as  a  rule,  not 
be  disappointed. 

It  has  a  curious  habit  of  flitting  about  in  the  underwood  of  a 
plantation,  and  is  fond  of  hopping  on  the  ground,  although 
most  frequently  when  in  full  note  he  pours  forth  from  a  tree  that 
which  the  author  of  the  “  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye  ”  has  so  well 
described,  as  his  “unearthly  music,”  so  well  known  and  yet  so 
difficult  to  describe,  and  only  to  be  approached  by  the  blackcap 
in  its  melody,  or  by  the  blackbird  in  its  richness  and  its  beauty. 
With  the  advent  of  this  bird  we  may  consider  that  the  earlier 
migrants  have  arrived,  and  I  hope  that  these  few  observations 
may  influence  some  of  my  readers  to  watch  for  them,  and  to  gain 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  have  experienced  in  studying  their  habits. 

A/.  George's  Lodge,  Weybridge. 


SOME  FLOWERS  OF  APRIL. 

By  J.  L.  OTTER. 

The  beauty  of  an  English  copse  in  spring  is  not,  I  believe,  easily 
matched  in  other  countries. 

The  primrose  may  be  as  softly  hued  elsewhere,  the  anemone  as 
radiant,  the  lady's  smock  as  “  silver  white,”  but  where  do  they 
mingle  in  the  same  splendid  profusion  ? 

The  primrose,  as  belonging  to  a  mountain  race,  chooses  rather 
the  banks  and  knolls  of  the  wood,  and  the  lady’s  smock  the 
damper  parts. 

Before  they  fade  the  bluebells  appear,  and  there  will  be  other 
flowers — a  plot  of  violets  perhaps,  and  stitchwort,  and  lady’s  bed- 
straw  about  the  boundary  hedge.  Then  if  the  south  wind  blow 
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“  stealing  and  giving  odour,”  we  know  what  Bacon  meant  when 
he  wrote  “the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air,  where  it 
comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music,  than  in  the  hand.” 

It  is  a  scene  which  fixes  itself  in  the  mind  and  whose  image 
seems  first  to  revive  at  the  name  of  spring. 

Anemone  is  the  wind  flower.  So  the  Greeks  call  it.  Perhaps 
they  had  good  reason.  But  with  us  the  wood  anemone  has  no 
special  relation  to  the  wind.  It  certainly  is  not  true  that  it  only 
opens  when  the  wind  blows,  as  Pliny  vainly  boasts.  It  is  a  tender 
flower  withering  so  soon  after  it  is  plucked  or  uprooted  that  it  has 
been  made  an  emblem  of  sickness.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
neglected  by  the  spoiler.  The  primroses  of  roads  and  lanes  have, 
however,  within  common  observation,  suffered  at  his  hand.  The 
loss  is  not  yet  being  grievous,  perhaps,  except  in  some  places,  but 
may  soon  become  so  if  no  one  stirs. 

To  the  botanist  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest  that  the  English 
primulas  (as  most  others,  indeed)  exist  in  two  forms.  These  are 
distinguished  by  the  length  of  their  stamens  and  pistils.  One  has 
a  long  pistil  and  short  stamens  ;  the  other  a  short  pistil  and  long 
stamens.  The  former  Darwin  calls  “  long-styled,”  the  latter  “  short- 
styled.”  The  main  difference  between  the  two  forms  in  all  the 
British  species  (P.  veris,  P.  vulgaris,  P.  elatior,  P.  farinosa),  can 
be  covered  by  a  general  description. 

Long-styled  plants  have  a  long  pistil  with  a  globular,  and  rougher 
stigma,  which  stands  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  and  is  plainly 
visible.  The  anthers  are  much  lower  down.  The  pollen-grains 
are  smaller  and  oblong  in  shape.  The  plants  flower  rather  earlier. 

Short-styled  plants  have  a  pistil  only  about  half  the  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla.  The  stigma  is  depressed.  The  stamens  are 
long,  and  the  anthers  visible  round  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  The  pollen-grains  are  larger  and  rounder. 

There  is  about  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  each  form  in  each 
species.  Before  Darwin  published  his  “  Forms  of  Flowers,”  the 
significance  of  these  varying  forms  was  not  known.  By  the  most 
elaborate  experiments  in  artificial  fertilisation  he  has  there  esta¬ 
blished  the  relationship  between  “  dimorphism,”  as  it  is  called, 
and  efficient  fertilisation.  That  cross  fertilisation  of  some  sort 
was  necessary  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  insects  were 
excluded  cowslips  set  no  seed  at  all,  and  primroses  but  very  few, 
and  those  of  poor  quality.  Cowslips  are  much  visited  by  the 
larger  humble  bees.  Darwin  marked  that  in  probing  flowers  of 
the  long-styled  form  where  the  anthers  are  low  down  in  the  corolla 
the  pollen  would,  and  did,  adhere  to  the  point  of  the  insects 
proboscis.  It  would  thus  on  a  visit  to  a  short-styled  form  be 
fitly  placed  for  adherence  to  the  stigma,  which  is  there  midway 
down  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Conversely  on  first  visiting  a  short- 
styled  flower  the  pollen  on  the  anthers  at  the  top  of  the  tube 
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would  adhere  to  the  base  of  the  proboscis  and  be  thus  fitly  placed 
for  fertilising  the  stigma  of  the  flower  of  a  long-styled  plant. 

He  then  made  experiments  in  artificial  fertilisation  which  ex¬ 
tended  over  years,  with  the  result  that  flowers  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  plants  of  the  same  form  produced  fewer  capsules,  fewer 
seeds,  and  lighter  seeds  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  compared  with 
flowers  fertilised  with  pollen  from  plants  of  different  form.  The 
relative  fertility  in  the  cowslip,  in  the  two  cases,  is  as  65  to  100, 
and  in  the  primrose  as  54  to  100  ;  the  weight  of  seeds  produced 
being  in  this  calculation  the  test  of  fertility.  There  seems,  too, 
to  be  a  repugnance  to  fertilisation  by  “  own-form  ”  pollen,  for  if  it 
is  placed  on  the  stigma  and  some  hours  after  pollen  from  a  plant 
of  different  form  be  added  the  latter  proves  prepotent.  In  this 
experiment  the  pollen  of  the  second  application  must  be  from  a 
different  coloured  variety,  a  polyanthus,  or  garden  primrose  (as 
may  be  appropriate),  so  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  off¬ 
spring  may  be  noted. 

Some  species  of  other  genera  are  dimorphic  in  the  same  way, 
as  the  well  known  flaxes,  Linum  perenne  and  L.  flavum.  Some 
are  timorphic,  as  Lythum  salicaria.  The  difference  in  form  seems 
not  so  interesting  as  the  difference  in  constitution  within  the  same 
species,  which  Darwin’s  researches  prove. 

Lindfield. 


BIRD  AID  FLOWER  FOLK-LORE, 


Pedigree  of  the  Soiand-goose  of  the  Bass-rock. 

By  PATRICK  HARLEY 

(Born  at  Haddington,  ten  miles  from  the  Bass,  in  1717,  died  in  1766). 
Contributed  by  Dr.  GEORGE  HARLEY,  F.R.S. 

In  days  of  old, 

As  I  am  told, 

The  Barnacle  or  Soiand-goose, 

From  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
Was  born  unnaturally. 

Which  tree  was  cut  down 
By  a  gardner-clown, 

And  burnt  most  ignorantly 
Not  knowing  that  its  apples  were  changed  into  geese. 
Which  to  eat  are  not  bad,  when  they  are  not  too  obese. 

So  soon  as  they  found  themselves  ’reft  of  their  tree, 

The  disconsolate  geese  flew  off  to  the  sea ; 
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For  though  they  had  searched  o’er  all  Scotia’s  ground, 
No  tree,  like  their  tree,  had  they  anywhere  found. 
After  flying  about,  it  soon  came  to  pass, 

They  got  tired  on  the  wing,  and  took  to  the  Bass. 
There  they  sullenly  sat — consulting  together — 

Till  one  testily  said,  “  A  fig  for  this  bother, 

Our  plight’s  not  so  bad ;  for  do  you  not  see 
There  are  birds  here  in  plenty,  and  yet  not  a  tree  ? 

If  they  lay  their  own  eggs — four,  six,  or  e’en  ten, 

Why  can’t  we  lay  one,  and  hatch  it  like  them?” 

All  listened,  all  pondered,  and  at  length  all  agreed 
To  try  if  this  bold  plan  of  his  would  succeed. 

So  the  Rock  they  explored — then  settled  down  there, 
Resolved  to  lay  but  one  egg  ’tween  each  single  pair. 

A  success  it  has  proved,  as  all  well  do  know 
Who  visit  the  Bass  when  the  mild  zephyrs  blow ; 

For  there  sit  the  geese,  quite  fearless  of  man, 

Each  hatching  her  egg  as  fast  as  she  can. 

Some  sit ;  some  stand  on  the  egg  with  one  foot, 

For  all  know,  full  well,  that  none  dare  them  shoot ; 
This  mine  own  eyes  beheld,  when  I  visited  there, 

And  marvel  did  I,  at  a  sight  so  rare, 

.  For  while  we  were  shooting  other  birds  on  the  rock, 
The  geese  flew  round  us,  as  if  us  to  mock. 


The  Lesser  Celandine. 

By  Miss  A.  BUCKTON. 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 

Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 

Long  as  there’s  a  sun  that  sets, 

Primroses  will  have  their  glory  : 

Long  as  there  are  violets, 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story  : 

There’s  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine — 

’Tis  the  little  celandine. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  the  bush, 

In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Bias  a  thought  about  its  nest, 

Thou  will  come  with  half  a  call, 

Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast, 

Like  a  careless  prodigal, 

Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 

When  we’ve  little  warmth  or  none. 

So  sang  our  immortal  poet,  true  priest  of  nature,  fifty  years  ago, 
and  so  the  hearts  of  all  country  lovers  spontaneously  repeat  on  first 
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perceiving  this  most  charming  of  spring  flowers  in  the  budding 
hedgerows.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  celidoine  or  celidony, 
all  derived  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  swallow,  “  Not,”  says 
Gerarde,  “  because  it  first  springeth  at  the  coming  of  the  swallows, 
or  dieth  when  they  go  away,  for  as  we  have  said,  it  may  be  found 
all  the  yeare,  but  because  some  holde  opinion  that  with  this  herbe, 
the  dams  restore  sight  to  their  young  ones  when  their  eies  be  put 
out,”  which  extraordinary  fable  is  quoted  by  Pliny  from  Aristotle, 
and  is  received  and  repeated  by  all  botanical  authors  of  those 
days.  William  Cole  says,  “It  is  known,  to  such  as  have  skill  of 
nature,  what  wonderful  care  she  hath  of  the  smallest  creatures, 
giving  to  them  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  to  help  themselves  f 
haply  diseases  annoy  them.  The  swallow  cureth  her  dim  eyes 
with  celandine  :  the  wesell  knowth  well  the  vertue  of  herb  grace, 
(rue),  the  dove  the  verven  ;  the  dogge  discharged!  his  mawe  with 
a  kind  of  grass ;  the  spider  is  triacle  to  the  monkey,  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  discharged!  the  aboundance  of  his  bloud  by  opening  a 
vaine,  and  too  long  it  were  to  reckon  up  all  the  medicines  which 
the  beasts  are  known  to  use  by  nature’s  direction  only.”  Dr.  Prior, 
from  whose  most  interesting  book  on  the  u  Popular  Names  of 
British  Plants  ”  I  have  obtained  this  information,  recurs  to  the  old 
opinion  discarded  by  Gerarde,  that  the  celandine  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  blossoms  when  the  swallow  arrives. 
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The  Study  of  Science. — Sir  James  Paget  in  an  address  to  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  said 
the  teaching  of  that  society  would  supply  a  quantity  of  knowledge 
which  was  far  above  what  was  called  small  or  little  knowledge. 
Science  had  extended  into  all  portions  of  their  life.  He  should 
deal  that  afternoon  with  what  might  be  acquired  by  a  scientific 
education — the  teaching  of  the  power  of  observing ;  the  teaching 
of  accuracy ;  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ;  and  the  methods  by  which  they  might  pass  from  that 
which  was  proved  to  the  thought  of  that  which  was  capable  of 
being  proved.  The  first  thing  to  learn  was  their  power  of  obser¬ 
ving,  the  power  of  seeing  things  in  their  relation  to  other  things, 
and  the  modifications  they  might  undergo.  This  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing,  and  the  difficulty  was  proved  by  the  discoveries 
which  had  been  made.  Students  should  read  Darwin  to  discover 
the  methods  by  which  he  worked.  In  all  scientific  study  a 
student  should  not  only  read  the  best  manuals  on  the  subject, 
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but  at  least  one  of  the  works  of  one  of  the  best  masters  on  the 
subject. 

All  Londoners  might  become  observers  in  natural  science,  or 
the  science  of  living  things.  Look  at  the  study  of  the  wild  birds 
of  London.  There  were  many  other  birds  besides  the  sparrow. 
In  the  parks  were  many  warblers  ;  many  others  lodged  about  the 
streets.  In  all  probability,  there  were  between  fifty  or  sixty  varieties. 
Look  again  at  the  wild  flowers,  those  which  appeared  in  the  blank 
spaces  of  the  Metropolis.  There  was  a  piece  of  blank  ground 
behind  his  father’s  house  which  became  covered  with  weeds — 
wretched  things  to  those  who  did  not  study  them.  He  found  there 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty  varieties,  which  had  grown  up  during 
two  or  three  years.  There  were  volumes  in  them.  Some  came 
up  out  of  the  soil  below,  others  came  down  from  the  air ;  they 
fought  with  one  another,  and  the  stronger  destroyed  the  weaker. 
This  was  to  be  observed  in  the  waste  life  of  London. 

Science  would  teach  them  not  only  how  to  observe,  but  how  to 
record  facts,  and  how  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  upon  facts. 
The  habit  of  accuracy  which  science  taught  made  a  man  accurate 
in  the  ordinary  business  and  pursuits  of  life.  There  were  many 
people — good  people,  who  would  not  tell  a  lie,  but  for  their  lives 
they  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  tell  the  exact  truth.  Science  also 
taught  them  the  difficulty  of  attaining  truth. 

The  opinion  was  often  expressed  that  certain  scientific  pursuits 
were  not  compatible  with  the  business  pursuits  of  life.  There  was 
no  greater  fallacy.  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  one  whose  life  disproved 
that  charge.  They  all  knew  the  admirable  scientific  work  Sir  John 
had  done  in  ants,  bees,  and  wasps ;  and  it  was  hard  to  find  a 
better  man  of  business,  or  one  who  had  devoted  his  enormous 
influence  more  energetically  to  the  public  service. 


Birds  and  Insects. —  Mr.  Jenner  Wier  writes:  “There  is  a 
point  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  thought  of  regarding  the 
use  of  birds  to  the  agriculturalist  and  horticulturist,  and  that  is 
that  those  insects  which  are  most  prejudicial  are  precisely  those 
which  birds  do  not  eat  as  a  rule.  What  would  be  the  result  if  to 
these  were  added  those  which  are  kept  in  check  by  birds,  and 
which  would  be  so  added  if  the  insect  eating  birds  were  destroyed. 
The  gooseberry  caterpillar  is  one  instance  of  an  insect  which  those 
birds  do  not  eat.” 


The  Rook  as  a  Farmer’s  Friend. — Miss  Wyatt  writes  : 
“  Sussex  is  generally  considered  behind  the  times,  but  forty  years 
ago  its  inhabitants  knew  the  value  of  birds.  A  farmer  living  in 
the  centre  of  the  county  sowed  a  large  field  of  barley ;  he  noticed 
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that  the  rooks  c  lay  at  it  hard,’  so  he  shot  one.  Doubts  arose  in 
his  mind  and  he  opened  its  crop  to  find  it  full  of  maggots.  Neither 
he  nor  his  friends  ever  shot  a  rook  afterwards.  This  is  a  true 
story.” 


Birds  appearing  in  April. — (Earliest  date  of  20  years’  obser¬ 
vation).  Redstart,  1  ;  cuckoo,  2  ;  redwing,  last  seen,  5  ;  lesser 
spotted  woodpecker,  7  •  sand,  martin,  8 ;  ring  ouzel,  reed  warbler, 
9;  whitethroat,  swift,  13;  spotted  flycatcher,  15;  landrail,  21; 
nightingale,  yellow  wagtail,  24;  wood  warbler,  27  ;  goatsucker,  30. 
Singing. — Titlark,  9;  turtle  dove  coos,  20;  all  the  warblers. 
Nestling  (first  egg)  great  tit,  2  ;  long-tailed  tit,  moor-hen,  3  ; 
house  sparrow,  starling,  4;  jackdaw,  coot,  5;  golden-crested 
wren,  8;  kestrel,  10;  sparrow  hawk,  white  owl,  12;  blue  tit, 
greenfinch,  linnet,  14;  chaffinch,  15;  skylark,  yellow  hammer,  16  ; 
jay,  18;  creeper,  19;  heron,  20;  cole  tit,  21;  great  plover, 
wild  duck,  22;  reed  warbler,  nuthatch,  23;  pied  wagtail,  24; 
stonechat,  pheasant,  goldfinch,  25;  tree  pipit,  sedge  warbler,  26; 
chiflchaff,  meadow  pipit,  28 ;  bullfinch,  common  wren,  redstart, 
red-legged  partridge,  29;  ring  ouzel,  wheatear,  30. — The  Natura¬ 
lists  Diary. 


Wild  Flowers  blossoming  in  April. — Black-thorn,  1  ;  three¬ 
leaved  saxifrage,  pear,  2 ;  goldilocks,  wood  violet,  3 ;  cowslip, 
toothwort,  4  ;  wallflower,  5  ;  lady’s-smock,  field  wood  rush,  6  ; 
great  stitchwort,  8  ;  red  currant,  9  ;  buttercup,  10 ;  wood  sorrel, 
ash,  water  crowfoot,  11;  bluebell,  12;  upright  crowfoot,  15; 
early  field  forget-me-not,  foxtail  grass,  16;  germander  speedwell, 
17;  wild  cherry,  18;  plantain,  corn  horsetail,  20;  hedge  garlic, 
periwinkle,  21  ;  birch,  bedstraw,  cuckoo  pint,  early  purple  orchis, 
22  ;  tuberous  pea,  thyme-leaved  speedwell,  23  ;  creeping  crowfoot, 
24  ;  wild  strawberry,  corn  salad,  wood  spurge,  25  ;  bush  vetch, 
meadow  grass,  26 ;  comfrey,  charlock,  yellow  deadnettle,  vernal 
sedge,  27  •  bugle,  black  medick,  meadow  saxifrage,  soft  brome- 
grass,  28 ;  dove’s-foot  crane’s-bill,  red  campion,  29 ;  broom, 
water  avens,  30.  (Average  dates  of  twenty  years’ observation.)  — 
Naturalist s  Diary. 


The  Parkinson  Society  had  its  rise  in  the  late  Juliana 
Horatia  Ewing’s  charming  story  of  “  Maty’s  Meadow,”  which 
afforded  a  great  stimulus  to  all  interested  in  cultivating,  studying, 
and  preserving  hardy  flowers,  and  which  also  called  attention  to 
the  old  herbalist  “John  Parkinson,”  after  whom  the  Society  is 
named.  (The  title  of  Parkinson’s  book  is  “  Paradisi  in  Sole, 
Paradisus  Terrestris.”) 


Notes  of  the  Month. 
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The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Ewing,  “  the  searching  out,  exchanging,  naming,  preserving,  and 
making  commonly  known,  all  such  flowers  as,  in  the  words  of  John 
Parkinson,  ‘  our  English  ayre  will  permitt  to  be  noursed  up.’  ” 
In  another  report  she  says  :  “  1  should  like  to  add  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  pledge  themselves  to  try  to  prevent  the  extermination  of 
rare  wild  flowers  as  well  as  garden  treasures.”  When  the  habit  is 
once  formed  it  becomes  as  natural  to  fill  up  the  hole  one  has  made 
by  grubbing  up  a  specimen,  to  cover  exposed  roots,  strew  leaves 
again  over  these  green  babes  of  the  wood  and  to  garden  in  the 
hedges  instead  of  merely  robbing  and  rifling  them ;  as  to  display 
the  same  decency  and  tenderness  in  thinning  out  one’s  own 
borders;  and  to  “leave  some  for  the  Naiads  and  Dryads” 
should  be  a  superstition  of  every  childhood. 

Again :  “  Members  who  are  not  able  to  distribute  seeds  or 
plants  or  to  do  hedge  gardening,  may  be  very  helpful  by  word  in¬ 
stead  of  deed,  if  they  will  kindly  communicate  any  practical 
gardening  hints,  or  any  local  names  or  customs  connected  with 
wild  flowers  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge.  Local  names 
and  uses  for  British  Flowers  will  form  a  special  subject  of  interest 
to  the  Parkinson  Society ;  and  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  members 
are  particularly  begged  to  help  in  this  matter.  Members  are  asked 
to  be  careful  not  to  spread  noxious  plants  ;  some  very  handsome 
ones  are  so  greedy  of  the  ground  that  their  introduction  into  a 
garden  or  field  would  be  a  great  evil.  The  lovely  double  pink 
Bear-bind  ( Calystegia )  is  a  doubtful  boon  to  any  border  ;  and  the 
plough  will  not  eradicate  some  noble  Coltsfoot  to  which  a  too 
hasty  hospitality  has  been  accorded.  Members  living  in  towns 
who  have  access  to  valuable  libraries  may  make  interesting  extracts 
from  books  not  accessible  to  country  members.” 

TheHon.  Secretary  informs  us  thatthe  Parkinson  Society  already 
possesses  more  members  than  is  convenient,  as  the  sphere  of  its 
work  is  limited  by  the  means  of  exchanging  books  on  gardening. 
But  this  need  not  prevent  the  members  of  the  Selborne  Society 
participating  in  the  work  which  Mrs.  Ewing  has  initiated,  and  which 
is  in  such  close  sympathy  with  the  general  spirit  of  protection 
which  the  Society  affords  to  all  beautiful  and  useful  natural 
objects. 

For  the  sowing  of  seeds  of  wild  plants  where  they  have  not 
hitherto  flourished  we  have  the  authority  of  Gilbert  White,  who 
tried  to  introduce  the  grass  of  Parnassus  ( Parnassia  fialustris) 
into  the  bogs  around  Selborne  by  sowing  seeds  which  he  obtained 
from  his  nephew  Samuel  Barker. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rearing  a  Family  of  Starlings. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  C£  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Your  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear  how,  a  few  sum¬ 
mers  ago,  we  reared  suecessfully  a  family  of  starlings  in  an  im¬ 
provised  “  open-air  ”  aviary.  On  coming  home  one  evening  in 
June,  we  found  that  the  workmen  had  dislodged  a  nest  from  the 
mouth  of  a  water-pipe,  near  the  top  of  a  four-storied  house.  One 
of  our  sons  was  trying  to  feed  the  young  ones  (with  bread  and 
milk),  but  he  found  it  such  a  difficult  business  that  he  determined 
to  see  if  the  parents  wrould  do  it.  All  that  afternoon  they  had 
flown  about  near  their  poor  lost  home,  but  the  young  birds  had 
been  taken  quite  out  of  their  sight,  into  the  greenhouse.  However 
next  morning  we  put  them  on  to  some  clean  straw  in  a  maccaroni 
box,  and  carried  them  to  the  window  nearest  the  water-pipe :  and 
immediately  the  old  birds  discovered  them,  and  began  feeding 
them.  They  incurred  many  dangers,  however.  I  thought  I  had 
made  them  a  very  good  imitation  nest,  but  I  soon  found  my  skill  in 
that  line  was  very  small ;  one  of  the  birds  sank  down  in  a  corner 
of  the  straw,  and  was  all  but  suffocated — then  one  tumbled  out  of 
the  box,  on  to  the  window  ledge,  and  another  swallowed  a  piece  of 
straw  which  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  his 
throat.  At  last  we  covered  the  straw  all  over  with  a  clean  duster, 
placed  the  little  ones  on  it,  and  over  them  we  put  a  canary’s  cage 
which  has  a  removable  bottom.  Then  we  set  the  door  of  the  cage 
open,  and  the  parents  fed  them  steadily  and  constantly.  They 
never  ventured  inside  the  cage,  but  would  stand  in  the  doorway. 
They  used  to  peck  against  the  window  soon  after  half-past  three 
a. m.,  and  perch  on  some  ledge  near  till  it  was  opened,  and  from 
that  time  till  seven  p.m.  they  fed  their  darlings  certainly  every  five 
minutes — and  this  in  spite  of  constant  passing  up  and  down  of 
servants  and  children,  for  the  window  is  on  the  back  staircase,  and 
leads  up  to  five  sleeping  rooms.  Our  starlings  were  ten  days  before 
they  were  fledged ;  one  we  gave  to  the  painter,  and  we  were  quite 
sorry  when  the  two  others  flew  off. 

Bath.  M.  A.  H. 


The  Dandelion. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  a  new  subscriber  to  your  pleasant  and 
useful  “  Selborne  Magazine,”  to  second  Mrs.  Haweis’s  plea  for 
that  grand  roadside  ornament  the  Dandelion.  Its  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  and  splendid  from  would  gain  a  high  price  if  it  came  from 
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afar  !  and  there  is  a  story  of  its  being  exhibited  in  a  Bath  draw¬ 
ing-room  many  years  ago  (when  rarities  were  scarce  at  the  end  of 
the  season)  with  a  new  name,  the  Roadum  sideum ,  as  a  highly  prized 
variety.  I  hope  to  go  down  to  Devonshire  next  month,  and  shall 
be  much  pleased  if  I  can  find  anything  worth  communicating  as 
an  “Elderly  Naturalist.”  Yours  truly, 

Widcombe  House ,  Bath .  R.  Whitehead. 

Water  for  Birds. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Dear  Sir, — Can  you  find  a  corner  in  your  Magazine  in  which 
to  suggest  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Selborne  Society 
that  it  is  as  much  a  work  of  humanity  to  supply  the  wild  birds 
with  water  in  the  summer  as  to  give  them  food  in  the  winter  ?  A 
broad  shallow  tin  which  I  placed  on  the  leads  beneath  my  bed¬ 
room  window,  and  kept  filled  with  fresh  water,  was  constantly 
resorted  to  from  dawn  to  dusk,  during  the  sultry  summer  of  last 
year,  proving  how  greatly  the  provision  was  appreciated  by  the 
thirsty  little  warblers,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to 
fly  a  weary  distance  for  every  sip  of  water  they  required. 

I  would  also  solicit  your  deprecation  of  a  fashion  lately  intro¬ 
duced,  as  I  read,  in  Paris,  for  ladies  to  wear  the  golden  Yucatan 
beetle  (alive)  upon  the  corsage  !  The  unfortunate  little  creature, 
whose  gem-like  beauty  has  thus  rendered  it  a  prey  to  thoughtless 
vanity,  is  fastened  to  a  lady’s  dress  by  means  of  a  tiny  chain,  and 
there  crawls  about  in  a  vain  search  for  the  food  and  drink  which 
its  purchaser  rarely  dreams  of  supplying.  It  is  said  they  will  live 
a  long  time  without  sustenance,  but  I  suppose  usually,  when  in 
such  captivity,  die  of  slow  starvation  in  the  end. 


Yours  truly, 


Jennie  Chappell. 


Holloway. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


New  Afcmber. — As  your  subscription  is  for  the  current  year  you 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  free. 
Apply  to  your  Hon.  Sec.  for  them. 

A  Disappointed  Member. — The  Hon.  Secretaries  are  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Magazine  among  their  respective  mem¬ 
bers. 

W.  A. — Members  of  Branches  are  for  all  purposes  full  Members 
of  the  Society,  and  there  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  joining  the 
London  portion  of  the  Society. 
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Miss  Mitford  s  “  Our  Village .”  Answer  to  Ada  S. — The  cottage 
of  Miss  Mitford  was  situated  in  the  village  of  Three-mile-cross, 
about  three  miles  southward  from  Reading.  The  incidents  and 
localities  to  which  her  genius  has  given  immortal  fame  belong  to 
the  whole  neighbourhood  for  miles  around.  The  little  cottage 
which  became  sacred  to  literary  history  is  a  small,  mean-looking 
house,  next  door  to  the  tavern ;  and  here  came  a  whole  generation 
of  artists,  naturalists,  and  men  of  letters  to  pay  their  frequent  and 
hearty  respects  to  her.  Miss  Mitford’s  “  Life  and  Letters,”  and 
“  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life  ”  are  still  in  circulation  at 
Mudie’s,  and  your  correspondent  Ada  S.  would  be  well  repaid  by 
an  opportunity  of  glancing  through  these  books.  In  the  latter 
years  of  her  life  Miss  Mitford  occupied  a  cottage  nearly  two  miles 
further  south,  in  the  parish  of  Swallowfield,  a  very  much  more 
agreeable  situation  (at  the  corner  of  the  lane  leading  to  Strath- 
fieldsaye).  The  gifted  authoress  lies  buried  in  Swallowfield 
churchyard,  where  a  granite  monument  marks  her  last  resting- 
place. — E.  S. 

J.  S. — The  ‘‘Naturalist’s  Diary”  has  not  been  issued  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Magazine  because  there  have  been  too  few  appli¬ 
cations  for  it  to  cover  the  expense  its  addition  to  the  Magazine 
would  involve,  The  book  can  be  purchased  of  the  discount 
booksellers  for  two  shillings,  as  it  is  published  at  half-a-crown. 

The  chapter  on  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  is  postponed  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  other  matter. 

We  have  received  promises  of  cuttings  from  the  Times ,  Standard , 
and  Daily  News. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor  of 
the  Selborne  Magazine,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Every  MS.  should  be  accompanied  by  the  sender’s  name  and 
address  (not  necessarily  for  publication). 

All  MSS.  which  are  not  accepted  will  be  returned  when 
accompanied  by  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  postage,  but  not  other¬ 
wise. 

MSS.  should  be  legibly  written  in  black  ink,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  cannot  enter  into  private  correspondence  on  any 
subject  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Magazine.  Members 
should  address  their  inquiries  relative  to  the  Society  to  the  Hon. 
Secretaries. 


THE 
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PRESERVATION  OF  NATURAL  BEAUTIES. 

By  A.  H.  Swinton. 

I  am  told  that  the  Selborne  Society  is  organised  for  preserving 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  and  I  would  wish  it  every 
success. 

In  our  provincial  towns  something  can  be  done  to  avoid  the 
disadvantages  of  a  railway  by  seeking  to  preserve  scenic  points 
of  beauty,  for  there  are  situations  where  the  most  enthusiastic 
architect  must  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  unbroken  line  and 
commanding  frontage,  save  he  be  gifted  with  some  superior  sense. 
In  such  a  case,  at  the  very  worst,  he  might  ask  himself  whether 
one  ornate  villa  facing  another  ornate  villa  in  the  remote  distance, 
would  be  soothing  to  the  tastes  of  the  millionaire  ;  for  it  is  the 
wealthy  alone  that  can  exert  any  influence  in  maintaining  rural 
features ;  and  many  a  pretty  contour  on  a  hill-side,  many  a  quiet 
spot,  has  been  ruthlessly  disfigured  with  a  staring  brick  dwelling. 

Around  the  little  town  of  Guildford,  where  I  have  been  of  late 
staying,  are  many  points  of  beauty  of  this  description,  from  which 
our  fathers  drew  passing  delight  in  the  coaching  days,  that  are 
quite  at  present  at  the  public  mercy.  In  a  great  measure  these 
cluster  about  the  old  ruined  castle  keep  and  ancient  buildings, 
which  if  preserved,  will  for  many  a  day  confer  that  pleasing  rustic 
character,  that  does  so  much  to  refresh  the  jaded  mind.  What  is 
there  not  in  a  heathery  knoll,  a  view  over  a  winding  valley  from  an 
ancient  structure,  recalling  the  present  and  the  past.  The  mind 
draws  a  delight  from  its  own  resources,  of  which  satiety  alone  is 
deprivation.  The  old  remains  of  the  keep  were  lately  purchased 
by  the  townsfolk;  it  was  a  great  cause  of  rejoicing,  and  it  was 
understood  that  they  were  to  be  converted  into  a  resort  like 
Rochester  Castle.  I  went  to  see  this  far-famed  castle,  and  on 
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receiving  a  key  to  a  battered  door-way,  gained  entrance  to  what 
seemed  to  my  poor  understanding,  but  an  ill-kept  pigeon-house. 
Evidently  the  people  of  Guildford  had  their  own  nautical  views 
of  a  castle,  but  it  seemed  far  from  the  resort  of  elegance  and 
fashion.  It  is  not  every  one  that  is  an  antiquarian  in  taste,  and 
many  who  are  capable  of  admiring  the  picturesque  think  all 
critical  remarks  are  dry,  provoking,  disappointing,  and  out  of 
place.  This  will  much  depend  upon  the  colour  of  the  mind. 

Before  leaving  Guildford,  conjointly  with  a  bookseller,  I  drew  up  a 
brief  description  of  their  new  acquisition — the  Castle — and  directed 
attention  to  certain  old  wall  decorations,  concerning  which  there 
has  been  a  variety  of  opinion.  My  own  idea  has  always  been, 
despite  the  question  of  a  slight  diversity  of  execution,  that  they 
were  part  of  the  mural  decoration  of  the  little  oratory  where  they 
exist,  and  their  character  bears  out  this  assumption.  Of  late  I 
have  seen  it  mooted  that  John  Bunyan  was  at  one  time  staying  at 
Guildford,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  these  mural 
carvings  suggested  ideas  made  familiar  by  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress.”  The  Progress  in  reality  being  that  of  the  pilgrims  journey¬ 
ing  this  way  to  Canterbury,  and  the  leading  idea  being  the  man 
with  his  burden  over  the  porch  of  St.  iVugustine’s  at  Canterbury. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  old  rude  scratches  are  certainly  of  interest 
to  an  antiquary,  who  is  led  to  consider  them  an  example  of  the 
mural  decoration  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  and  their  preservation 
may  be  of  some  interest.  At  present,  the  old  keep  is  situated  in 
a  private  garden,  but  what  views  the  public  may  adopt  I  cannot 
say.  Some  one  suggested  that  when  the  great  unwashed  got 
access,  the  old  block  would  be  pulled  down — a  pity  any  way,  as  the 
view  it  commands  is  purely  delicious,  and  the  memories  of  Queen 
Eleanor  are  so  fresh,  that  they  induced  me  myself  one  summer  to 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  site  of  Burgos  in  Spain,  and  at  another 
time  to  take  out  a  railway  ticket  to  the  site  of  certain  of  the 
Eleanor  Crosses,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  to  say  nothing  of  some 
hours  of  rumination  at  Eltham. 

Few  now-a-days  but  medical  men  care  much  for  botany,  and 
sometimes,  save  as  a  mental  feat,  medical  men  care  least  of  any. 
It  is  however,  interesting  that  our  Celtic  ancestors  painted  them¬ 
selves  with  woad,  and  that  their  northern  neighbours  were  Piets 
pronounced.  Near  the  old  castle  is  an  old  quarry  in  the  chalk 
hill,  which  in  the  summer  is  brassy  with  woad  flowers  ;  the  plant 
a  relic  of  the  blue  cloth  trade,  for  which  Guildford,  as  Coventry 
and  Leyden  was  once  far-famed,  is  now  scarce,  and  should  for  the 
sake  of  association  be  spared  in  its  haunt  chronicled  by  a  Newman. 
If  I  can  trust  my  eyes,  some  building  scheme  was  on  foot  down 
that  way  when  I  last  passed  by,  and  as  I  might  have  intimated,  no 
builder  can  be  pronounced  to  be  for  certain  a  botanist,  and  I 
quite  tremble  for  the  woad. 

Dime  Park ,  Ramsgate . 
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THE  TARTARY  SAND  GROUSE. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  S.  MILLARD. 

Great  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the  arrival  this  year  of  a 
large  number  of  this,  singular  bird.  Many  letters  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  about  it.  Indeed,  the  Nottinghamshire  Guardian 
says,  “  The  whole  naturalist  world  seems,  during  the  past  week  or 
two,  to  have  gone  crazy  concerning  the  advent  of  this  Eastern 
bird  to  our  Isles.”  I,  and  others  of  my  family,  must  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge,  for  the  excitement  was  great  when — before  having 
seen  a  word  about  it  in  the  papers —  my  son  brought  home  a  most 
curious  bird,  killed  by  the  telegraph  wires. 

It  was  evidently  of  the  grouse  tribe,  though  its  beak  was  very 
small,  hardly  larger  than  a  bunting’s ;  its  short  legs  were  clothed 
with  thick  down,  rather  than  feathers,  to  the  tips  of  its  toes  which 
wrere  three  in  number,  the  two  side  ones  being  scarcely  visible ;  its 
little  feet  had  broad  flat  soles.  Its  flight  must  have  been  very 
rapid,  for  its  wings  were  totally  unlike  those  of  a  grouse,  being 
very  long  and  slender — something  between  a  hawk’s  and  a  sea¬ 
gull’s — and  very  sharp  pointed ;  indeed,  the  end  feather  of  each 
wing  tapered  off  into  a  fine  bristle,  and  its  most  singular  tail 
tapered  off  into  two  long  bristles,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  tail  of  a  May  fly.  The  size  was 
about  that  of  a  pigeon,  but  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-five 
inches  in  expanse  of  wing.  The  plumage  was  fawn  coloured,  with 
a  pencilling  of  dark  brown  and  black  bars  on  its  back  ;  a  broad 
black  band  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  and  a  slight  belt  of  black 
edged  feathers  higher  up  the  breast  ;  the  flight  feathers  of  the 
wings  were  of  a  light  violet  tint. 

Whatever  could  the  bird  be  ?  Our  two  books  of  British  Birds 
were  at  once  consulted,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  such  a  bird, 
not  even  as  an  occasional  visitant.  We  had  evidently  found  some¬ 
thing  rare.  A  neighbour,  calling  next  day,  offered  a  very  handsome 
sum  for  it,  which  my  boy  declined — wisely,  as  I  then  thought.  A 
visit  was  made  to  the  library  of  another  neighbour,  and  a  book  on 
British  Birds,  in  several  volumes,  was  searched  in  vain ;  but 
another  book,  on  Foreign  Birds,  cleared  up  the  mystery;  it  was 
“Pallas’s  Sand  Grouse,” — “Syrrhaptes  Pallasii,”  or  “  Syrrhaptes 
Paradoxus.”  “A  European  bird  of  great  rarity,”  the  author 
stated,  whose  proper  home  is  the  plains  to  the  north  of  China. 

But  letter  after  letter  in  the  newspapers  soon  proved  our  prize 
no  great  rarity  this  year,  but  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  story.  The  bird  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed 
in  England  till  the  year  1859.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  an 
irruption  of  them,  in  large  numbers,  over  Europe,  73  being  killed 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  alone ;  and,  again,  this  year  a  great 
irruption  has  taken  place  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  as  far 
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north  as  Sweden.  Forty  were  flushed  in  one  field  in  Herts;  six 
were  shot,  in  one  day,  by  a  farmer  in  Norfolk  ;  seven  were  seen, 
and  two  shot,  on  the  Clifton  Estate,  near  Nottingham  ;  and  many 
others  have  been  shot  in  other  parts  of  England. 

Why  they  should  leave  their  distant  home  in  such  numbers,  and 
travel  so  far,  at  such  long  intervals,  who  can  tell  ? 

The  ovaries  of  some  of  the  hens  shot  were  full  of  eggs ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  may  breed  with  us  if  they  are  not 
molested.  * 

A  request  has  been  published  by  the  Presidents  of  the  German 
Ornithological  Societies,  asking  sportsmen  not  to  shoot  them.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  request  may  be  attended  to  in  our  own 
country. 

Our  bird  is,  I  think,  a  cock  in  full  plumage.  Its  head  was 
nearly  severed  from  its  body,  so  violently  had  it  struck  the  wires, 
otherwise  it  was  in  beautiful  condition.  It  has  been  very  well 
preserved  by  the  finder.  Its  crop  was  partly  filled  with  a  large 
number  of  small  seeds — of  the  common  dock,  apparently ;  the 
birds  may,  therefore,  prove  a  real  friend  to  the  farmer. 

Are  Hawfinches  more  common  than  usual  this  year  ?  My  boy 
found  a  nest  the  other  day — and  a  pair  have  frequented  the 
garden  of  a  Vicarage  near  here. 

Costock  Rectory ,  Notts. 


INSECTS  IN  RELATION  TO  FLOWERS. 

By  W.  G.  WHEATCROFT. 

Now  that  the  “hum  of  bees”  and  the  presence  of  the  gaily- 
decked  butterflies  assure  us  that  Summer  has  arrived,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  enquire  whether  these  lovely  children  of  the  air  have 
any  other  part  to  play  in  the  scheme  of  Nature,  beyond  that  with 
which  almost  everyone  is  acquainted.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1 79 3  Christian  Conrad  Sprengel  published  a  very  interesting  work 
on  the  structure  of  flowers,  with  special  reference  to  insect  aid  in 
their  fertilization.  Some  half-a-centurv  passed  away  before  the 
subject,  upon  which  he  had  written  so  well,  took  any  hold  upon 
men’s  minds.  It  was  left  for  our  eminent  naturalist,  the  late 
Charles  Darwin,  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  a  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject.  This  great  naturalist  published  in  1862 
his  admirable  work  on  the  fertilization  of  orchids.  Since  that 
date  much  has  been  written,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  this 
subject.  I  would  especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 


The  Times  states  that  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  has  been  found,  and  of 
course  take7i.  —  [Ed.  S.  M.] 
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readers,  in  addition  to  Darwin’s  work,  an  excellent  little  book 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  entitled  “On  British  Wild  Flowers  con¬ 
sidered  in  Relation  to  Insects.” 

Without  entering  upon  any  controversial  matter  I  may  safely  say 
that  a  very  large  number  of  flowers,  both  British  and  foreign,  are 
so  constructed  as  to  be  incapable  of  self-fertilization,  and  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  insect  aid  for  the  performance  of  this 
essential  process.  Mr.  Otter  has  incidentally  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  some  very  pleasant  papers  which  have  appeared  in  this 
Magazine,  where  lie  called  attention  to  the  structure  of  those 
wrell-known  plants,  Lords  and  Ladies  ( Arum  niacu latum)  and  the 
Primrose.  Almost  every  reader  of  this  Magazine  is  acquainted 
with  another  charming  British  wild  flower  which  now  adorns  the 
banks  of  our  streams  and  meadows — the  Blue  Meadow  Cranesbill 
(i Geranium  praiense).  I  refer  to  this  plant  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  flower  and  the  elegance  of  its  leaves,  but  because 
Sprengel  was  examining  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  use  of  certain 
plant  hairs,  which  he  found  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the  honey 
from  rain,  when  he  noticed  certain  spontaneous  movements  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils.  It  seems  that  Kolreuter  had  previously 
observed  this  motion  in  another  dichogamous  plant,  Ruta 
graveolens.  He  supposed'  that  the  object  was  to  bring  the  stamen 
in  contact  with  the  pistil  and  so  insure  close  fertilization.  Nature, 
as  Sprengel  pointed  out,  had  a  very  different  purpose  to  fulfil.  It 
was  to  bring  the  stamen  and  pistil  successively  in  contact  with  the 
same  part  of  the  insect’s  body,  and  so  insure  cross  fertilization. 
Nature  has  provided  other  means  for  carrying  out  the  same 
purpose,  such  as  dimorphism  in  the  case  of  the  Primrose,  and 
trimorphism  in  that  of  the  Purple  Loosestrife  ( Ly thrum  salicaria). 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  what  is  gained  by  this  elabroate  con¬ 
trivance?  The  experiments  of  Darwin  and  others  have  clearly 
proved  that  plants,  which  are  the  offspring  of  cross-fertilization, 
are  stronger  in  constitution  and  more  prolific  in  seed-bearing  than 
those  which  result  from  close  fertilization.  Another,  and  still  more 
important  result  was  in  all  probability  designed,  namely,  the  origin 
of  new  varieties  and  new  species.  The  grower  of  primulas  has 
not  very  far  to  go,  if  he  is  only  observant,  to  find  out  the  useful 
work  the  bee  and  other  pollen-carrying  insects  do  for  him  in 
the  production  of  new  varieties.  They  have,  moreover,  taught 
man  a  lesson,  which  he  has  been  somewhat  slow  to  learn,  but 
quick  to  utilise  now  that  the  process  has  become  patent  to  him, 
in  the  matter  of  hybridising. 

Probably  no  flowers  are  more  dependent  upon  the  visits  of 
insects  for  their  fertilization  than  those  of  the  great  orchid  family. 
Their  name  is  now  legion.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  immensity  of  the  number  of  varieties  and 
species — some  say  there  are  thirty  thousand— is  due  to  the  work  of 
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insects.  As  the  mode  by  which  the  process  of  fertilization  in 
orchids  is  effected  in  not  very  generally  known,  I  will  venture  to- 
attempt  a  general  description  of  it.  Let  me  say  first  that  the 
flower  is  a  very  abnormal  one ;  also  that  the  flowers  of  the 
different  genera  vary  amazingly  in  the  structure  of  the  anther,  the 
column,  the  lip,  and  indeed  of  all  parts,  but  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  style  and  the  stamen,  I  believe,  they  are  all  agreed. 

Let  us  take  a  flower  of  the  Early  Purple  Orchis  ( O .  mascula ), 
as  it  is  the  readiest  to  be  met  with  of  our  British  Orchids,  and 
dissect  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  stigma  is  bilobed,  and  consists 
of  two  almost  confluent  stigmas.  It  lies  under  the  pouch-formed 
rostellum.  The  anther  consists  of  two  rather  widely  separated 
cells,  which  are  longitudinally  open  in  front ;  each  cell  includes  a 
pollen  mass  or  polliniam.  The  polliniam  consists  of  a  number  of 
wedge-shaped  packets  of  pollen  grains,  united  together  by  exceed¬ 
ingly  elastic  thin  threads.  Below  the  pollen  mass  is  the  elastic 
candicle.  The  end  of  the  candicle  is  firmly  attached  to  a  viscid 
button-shaped  disc.  Each  polliniam  has  its  separate  disc,  which 
has  a  ball  of  viscid  matter  at  its  under  side.  The  rostellum  lies 
immediately  below,  and  the  balls  of  viscid  matter  lie  concealed 
within  it.  I  will  now  try  to  explain  how  this  mechanism  acts. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  bee  in  search  of  honey  to  alight  on 
the  labellum,  which  forms  an  excellent  landing  stage,  and  to  push 
its  head  into  the  chamber,  at  the  back  of  which  lies  the  stigma,  in 
order  to  reach  with  its  proboscis  the  end  of  the  nectary,  or  what 
does  equally  well,  push  a  sharply  pointed  lead  pencil  into  the 
nectary.  Owing  to  the  projection  of  the  pouch-formed  rostellum, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  push  an  object  into  the  gangway  of  the 
nectary  without  touching  the  rostellum.  When  this  is  effected 
one  or  both  of  the  viscid  balls  will  almost  invariably  touch  the 
intruding  body.  These  balls  are  so  viscid  that  they  stick  firmly  to 
whatever  they  touch,  and  the  viscid  matter  sets  hard  and  dry  like 
cement,  within  a  minute  or  so.  As  the  anther  cells  are  now  open 
in  front,  when  the  bee  withdraws  its  head,  or  when  the  pencil 
is  withdrawn,  one  or  both  pollinia  will  be  withdrawn  firmly 
attached  to  the  object,  sticking  up  like  horns.  The  firmness  of 
the  cement  is  necessary,  for  if  the  pollinia  were  to  fall  sideways 
they  would  never  fertilize  the  flower.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  bee 
to  fly  to  another  flower,  or  insert  the  pencil  with  the  polliniam 
attached  into  another  nectary.  If  this  be  done  at  once  it  is 
evident  that  the  pollinium  will  be  pushed  into  or  against  its  old 
place,  the  anther  cell.  How  then  can  the  flower  be  fertilized  ? 
This  is  effected  by  a  very  beautiful  contrivance.  Within  a 
minute  the  pollinia,  by  the  contraction  of  the  minute  disc  to 
which  they  are  attached,  move  downwards  to  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  from  the  first  upright  position.  When  the  bee  sucks 
the  next  flower,  the  pollen  masses  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
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stigmatic  surface.  The  stigma  is  so  very  viscid  that  it  is  certain 
to  pull  off  some  of  these  pollen  packets  and  rupture  the  threads. 
The  whole  polliniam  is  scarcely  ever  retained  by  the  stigma,  so 
that  one  polliniam  serves  to  fertilize  several  flowers.  Nature  is  so 
economical  in  her  workings  that  even  a  few  pollen  masses  are  not 
unworthy  of  her  care. 

Though  I  have  instanced  a  bee  as  the  fertilizing  agent,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  bees  are  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  fertilizers 
of  orchids.  Moths  and  butterflies  are  frequent  and  helpful  visitors 
of  our  British  Orchids ;  the  despised  wasp  is  not  without  its  use  in 
the  economy  of  Nature,  for  Darwin  has  told  us  that  if  wasps  were 
to  become  extinct  in  any  district  so  would  the  Broad-leaved 
Helleborine  (j Epipactis  l at i folia). 

Bath. 


DISTINCTIONS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

BIRDS. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  M.  MILLARD. 

I  think  a  rather  interesting  paper  (at  least  to  those  whose 
fondness  for  birds  is  greater  than  their  knowledge  of  them)  might 
be  written  on  “  Distinctions  between  Birds  likely  to  be  con¬ 
founded.” 

For  instance,  Mr.  Johns  says,  “the  marsh  tit  and  cole  tit  are 
so  much  alike  that  it  requires  a  sharp  eye  to  distinguish  them  from 
a  distance.”  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  but  will  it  not  help  beginners  to 
be  told  (as  a  lady  once  put  it)  that  “the  cole  tit  parts  his  hair 
behind?”  Unscientific,  no  doubt,  but  very  expressive,  and  easily 
noted  and  remembered. 

Again,  the  blackbird  has  a  habit  almost  unknown,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  the  thrush,  of  throwing  about  and  tossing  over  leaves 
and  mould  with  his  beak,  in  search  of  food.  I  have  seen  them 
to-day  (March  20th)  vigorously  quarrying,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
snow  by  the  edge  of  the  swept  portion  of  a  garden  drive.  Some 
food  thrown  out  the  day  before  had  been  partly  buried  in  the 
snow ;  they  found  this  by  digging,  and  evidently  hoped  for  more. 
The  one  thrush  who  came  for  the  fresh  food  thrown  out  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and,  indeed,  seemed  much  less  vigorous  than 
any  of  the  half-dozen  blackbirds.  Now  the  red-wing,  if  I  am 
right,  takes  after  the  blackbird  in  this,  using  his  beak  industriously 
to  turn  up  leaves,  & c.  Here,  then,  is  the  sort  of  mark  that  we 
want  to  help  us  to  distinguish  red-wings  from  thrushes  when  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  same  meadow. 
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Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  not  many  years  ago,  published  (I  forget  in 
what  magazine)  a  paper  on  “  Some  difficulties  of  Zoological  Dis¬ 
tribution.”  One  of  his  “difficulties”  was  the  case  of  the  chiff- 
chaff  and  the  willow  wren,  two  birds,  as  he  said,  so  much  alike 
that  even  an  experienced  naturalist  might  find  it  hard  to  distin¬ 
guish  them.  What  made  this  a  “difficulty”  was,  I  think,  the 
reflection  that  if  these  little  birds  had  had  a  proper  respect  for 
Mr.  Darwin,  they  would  have  seen  that  it  was  wrong  for  two 
species  so  nearly  allied  to  live  in  the  same  country  ;  with  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  further  than  to  leave  it  to  their  conscience. 
The  likeness  between  them  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  to  extend  to 
their  habits,  nesting  and  eggs  ;  the  conspicuous  mark  of  difference, 
of  course,  is  their  song,  the  chiffchaff  having  a  simple  “  call,” 
while  the  willow  wren  executes  a  rapid  descent  down  a  sort  of 
irregular  scale. 

Mr.  Johns  says  both  of  the  rook  and  the  crow,  “Beak  and  feet 
black,”  yet  I  thought  when  a  crow  came  down  with  some  rooks 
some  winters  ago  for  food  thrown  out  in  the  snow,  that  (besides 
the  feathers  at  the  root  of  the  beak)  the  crow’s  beak  looked  a 
glossy  black,  while  the  rook’s  seemed  more  leaden-coloured. 

On  differences  like  these  (not  anatomical,  but  easily  observed) 
in  plumage,  habits,  flight,  and  song,  I  venture  to  think,  some  in¬ 
teresting  notes  might  be  given. 

Otham  Parsonage ,  Maidstone . 
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Wild  Flowers  blossoming  in  July  (average  of  twenty  years). 
Fool’s  water-cress,  skull-cap,  i  ;  musk  mallow,  common  hawk- 
weed,  2  ;  small  slender  upright  St.  John’s-wort,  ground  thistle,  3  ; 
creeping  thistle,  rose  bay  willow-herb,  black  horehound,  lady’s 
thumb,  4;  com.  St.  John’s  wort,  com.  rest-harrow,  5;  fat  hen, 
com.  soft  rush,  6 ;  harebell,  florin,  giant  fescue-grass,  7  ;  black¬ 
berry,  jointed  rush,  8  ;  square-stalked  St.  John’s-wort,  lime  tree, 
wild  basil,  9  ;  com.  hemp-nettle,  small-flowered  willow-herb,  cen¬ 
taury,  10  ;  spear  thistle,  hard  rush,  11 ;  iron-wort,  elecampane,  12  ; 
sow-thistle,  13;  great  bindweed,  14;  yellow  water-lily,  15:  white 
water-lily,  16  ;  great  hairy  willow-herb,  18  ;  hop,  19  ;  traveller’s  joy. 
20 ;  wild  angelica,  21  ;  wild  teasel,  22  ;  devil’s-bit,  23 ;  ling,  heath, 
24  ;  mugwort,  26. — Naturalist' s  Diary. 


Ignorance  of  Natural  History. — Miss  M.  FI.  Mason  writes: 
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“  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  an  anecdote  illustrating  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  natural  history  of  many  persons  otherwise  well  educated, 
and  especially  of  some  foreign  nations.  A  young  lady  who  had 
been  much  in  France,  but  who  had  received  ‘  high  class  ’  teaching 
in  England,  informed  a  friend  of  mine  that  she  had  a  bird. 
‘What  kind  of  bird?’  asked  my  friend.  ‘  O,  no  kind,’  said  the 
young’lady,  ‘just  a  bird.’” 


Destruction  of  Oak  Leaves  by  Caterpillars. — The  Tortrix 
vivid  an  a  has  made  its  appearance  again  this  year,  and  has  caused 
sad  devastation  amongst  the  oak  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weybridge — more  especially  in  the  district  of  the  St.  George’s 
Hills,  where  the  charm  of  the  place,  independent  of  the  beautiful 
views  from  various  points,  consists  in  the  grouping  and  number  of 
trees  of  all  kinds,  among  which  the  oaks  are  especially  conspicuous. 
At  the  end  of  last  month  the  oaks  were  presenting  a  fine  and 
healthy  appearance,  when  suddenly  the  devastating  caterpillars 
made  their  appearance,  and  in  the  first  few  days  of  June  had  either 
totally,  or  to  a  great  extent,  destroyed  the  young  foliage.  In  some 
situations  the  destruction  was  much  more  apparent  than  others, 
more  especially  in  the  trees  on  that  side  of  the  hills  exposed  to  the 
east ;  whilst  in  those  which  w ere  less  exposed  this  destruction  was 
less  marked,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  younger  trees,  hardly 
any  damage  has  been  done. 

I  have  looked  carefully  into  Evelyn,  who  in  his  great  work  on 
forest  trees  has  devoted  a  large  space  to  the  oak,  but  I  cannot  see 
any  allusion  to  the  ravages  of  the  Tortrix ,  so  I  suppose  that  the 
occurrence  did  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  experience,  other¬ 
wise  this  accurate  observer  would  not  have  overlooked  it. 

On  witnessing  and  reflecting  upon  this  destruction  which  is  going 
on,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  we  can  in  any  way  prevent 
or  lessen  it.  This  question  was  to  a  certain  extent  answered  by 
what  I  observed  whilst  pondering  on  the  matter.  Seated  near  an 
oak,  I  noticed  a  blue  tit  constantly  flying  between  the  tree  and  a 
building  close  by,  in  which  there  was  a  hole.  The  bird  was  evi¬ 
dently  engaged  in  conveying  food  to  its  young  in  the  nest,  and  as 
her  visits  were  restricted  to  the  oak,  I  doubt  not  that  on  each  oc¬ 
casion  her  beak  contained  a  caterpillar,  and  as  this  process  would 
be  continued  from  morning  until  night,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  greatly  the  numbers  of  the  destructive  agent  may  be  lessened. 
Again,  whilst  inspecting  at  a  distance  the  ravages  produced  by  the 
tortrix  in  a  fine  oak,  I  heard  the  scream  of  a  jay;  fortunately  I  had 
a  powerful  glass  with  me,  and  on  getting  this  beautiful  bird  within 
the  field  of  vision,  I  was  delighted  to  see  him  rapidly  searching  the 
tree  and  eagerly  devouring  the  caterpillar  which  he  extracted  from 
its  hiding-places  with  marvellous  skill.  What  do  these  and  similar 
facts  teach  us  ?  That  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  our  birds, 
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and  not  allow  ourselves  and  our  children  to  be  influenced  by  the 
ignorance  of  our  gardeners,  game  keepers,  and  agriculturists,  who 
in  their  wild  desire  to  destroy  birds  for  trifling  faults,  overlook  the 
compensating  agency  which  has  been  afforded  by  nature,  and 
which  acts  so  beneficially  in  limiting  the  destruction  of  vegetation 
by  “  caterpillars  innumerable.” — Henry  Smith,  Weybridge. 


Oak  Leaf  Caterpillars. — The  Times  of  the  14th  and  18th  of 
June  contains  accounts  of  “the  pest  of  caterpillars,”  which  is 
stripping  our  noble  oaks  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thousands 
of  trees  in  our  fields,  hedgerows,  and  woods  have  been  reduced  to 
a  condition  which  is  heart-breaking  to  those  who  delight  in  the  leafy 
month  of  June,  and  especially  in  the  oaks  which  are  the  pride  of 
Warwickshire,  and  similar  devastations  are  described  as  going  on  at 
Weybridge,  Epping  Forest,  especially  near  Chingford,  and  also  in 
Windsor  Park  and  Highgate  Wood. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  caterpillar  in  question  to  confine  its  ravages 
to  the  oak,  leaving  to  the  care  of  other  species  the  foliage  of  other 
trees,  but  one  writer,  dating  from  Weybridge,  says  that,  “  fruit-trees, 
apples  and  pears,  and  standard  roses,  look  as  if  they  had  been 
singed,  while  elms,  beeches,  thorns,  limes,  chestnuts,  and  firs 
generally  have  escaped,  and  climbing  roses  have  not  suffered  from 
the  pest.” 

The  enemy  is  a  small  green  moth  ( Tortrix  viridana ) which  glues 
its  eggs  to  the  twigs  of  the  tree  during  the  autumn,  where  they  re¬ 
main  throughout  the  winter,  and  retain  their  vitality  unless  the  tem¬ 
perature  be  exceptionally  low.  One  of  blessings  of  a  very  severe 
frost  is  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  of  some  species,  although 
others  will  resist  any  amount  of  cold.  As  the  season  advances,  and 
temperature  and  other  conditions  are  favourable,  the  eggs  are  simul¬ 
taneously  hatched,  and  the  small  green  caterpillars  commence  their 
ravages.  When  full  grown  they  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  in 
the  autumn  the  perfect  insect  appears,  and  deposits  her  eggs.  Each 
mother  moth  lays  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  eggs,  and  there  must 
have  been  vast  numbers  of  them  in  the  last  autumn  to  produce  the 
present  amount  of  devastation.  Each  caterpillar  consumes  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leaves  before  it  passes  into  the  chrysalis 
state,  that  the  fear  above  expressed  of  its  going  on  to  other 
trees  is  groundless. — C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  Highgate. 


Rare  Bird  Visitors. — Mrs.  H.  Pechele  and  others  report 
the  appearance  of  the  golden  oriole,  hoopoe,  sand-grouse,  pied 
flycatcher,  short-toed  lark,  dotterel,  rose-coloured  pastor,  honey 
buzzard,  grass  warbler.  The  wheatear  and  the  cormorant  are  said 
to  have  been  seen  in  London.  There  are  numerous  wood 
pigeons  and  flycatchers  about  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Protection  of  Butterflies. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE. ” 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  through  the  Magazine  to  make 
a  brief  appeal  for  our  British  butterflies  ?  The  march  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  greed  of  collectors  are  making  inroads  upon  their 
numbers  which  cannot  fail  in  time  to  extinguish,  or  very  much 
restrict,  many  species.  As  reclamation  and  collecting  carried  oft' 
our  Large  Copper  butterfly,  so  will  they  succeed  in  carrying  off  the 
Swallow-tail  ( Papilio  Machaon ),  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to 
protect  that  beautiful  insect.  Complaints  are  constantly  made  of 
the  growing  scarcity  of  many  other  butterflies.  It  may  be  urged 
that  any  appeal  for  our  butterflies  will  lead  to  a  contradiction  of 
another  branch  of  the  Society’s  work  :  “  How  are  we  to  protect 

birds  because  they  destroy  caterpillars,  and  preserve  butterflies?” 
which  seems  to  imply  that  all  caterpillars  are  hurtful  to  us,  and 
therefore  butterflies,  as  the  outcome  of  caterpillars,  must  not  be 
protected.  But  of  all  our  British  butterflies  only  three  are  destruc¬ 
tive  to  our  crops  or  gardens  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  namely,  the 
three  Common  Whites , — Pieris  brassicce ,  P.  raptz,  and  P.  napi\  these 
we  need  have  no  desire  at  all  to  preserve.  In  the  interest  of  our 
gardens  and  our  feelings  (who  does  not  detest  boiled  caterpillar 
in  cabbage  ?)  war  to  the  knife  should  be  waged  against  all  these 
white  butterflies.  All  our  handsomest  butterflies  do  no  harm.  The 
spiny  larvae  of  the  beautiful  Vanessa  feed  on  sting-nettles  ;  will 
any  member  of  the  Selborne  Society  prefer  to  protect  the  nettles 
rather  than  the  Peacocks,  Red  Admirals,  and  Tortoiseshells  ? 
Many  of  the  Fritillaries  eat  the  leaves  of  primroses  and  violets  in 
the  woods  ;  what  few  leaves  they  consume  may  very  well  be  spared  : 
they  will  not  interfere  even  with  the  Primrose  League,  for  the 
flowers  are  not  destroyed. 

No  one  will  wish  to  destroy  birds  in  order  to  preserve  the  cater¬ 
pillars  on  which  they  usually  feed,  but  I  appeal  to  all  who  are 
lovers  of  beauty  not  to  suffer  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
our  butterflies  to  continue.  If  the  question  be  asked  how  entomo¬ 
logists  will  approve  of  this  protection,  may  it  not  be  said  that  all  gen¬ 
uine  entomologists,  as  distinct  from  collectors,  will  agree  with  it  and 
deprecate  wholesale  destruction  ?  If  collectors  only  caught  butter¬ 
flies  for  themselves  all  wTould  be  well,  but  the  system  of  exchanging 
and  selling  now  so  much  in  vogue,  and  which  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  age,  leads  to  the  catching  and  kill¬ 
ing  of  hundreds  of  beautiful  creatures,  which  would  be  better  ful¬ 
filling  their  mission  in  this  world  by  gladdening  the  eyes  of  every 
country  wanderer,  than  by  being  transfixed  and  stuck  in  a  collec¬ 
tor’s  box. 
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There  can  be  no  prettier  sight  than  that  of  the  White  Admirals 
and  Fritillaries  as  they  fly  gracefully  over  the  bramble  and  bracken 
of  the  woods,  or  of  the  chalk-loving  Blues — Corydo?i  and  Adonis, 
the  one  like  the  sheen  of  a  moonlight  night,  the  other  rivalling  the 
summer  sky  in  brightness.  The  more  one  studies  butterflies  the 
more  beautiful  they  appear,  and  the  more  is  the  conviction  forced 
upon  one  that  such  gems  of  splendour  were  never  designed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  collectors’  boxes.  Entomology  is  a  most 
fascinating  science  to  all  who  care  for  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

As  the  Selborne  Society  protects  rare  birds  and  birds  of  beauti¬ 
ful  plumage,  so  may  it  extend  its  protecting  care  to  our  rare  and 
beautiful  butterflies,  no  whit  inferior  in  grace  and  brightness  to  the 
birds.  In  almost  any  number  of  the  entomological  magazines  we 
may  read  of  a  successful  collector  having  taken  scores,  or  even 
hundreds,  of  certain  species  :  with  a  rare  or  local  species,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Adceon ,  the  Lulworth  Skipper,  this  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  must  have  bad  effects.  What  I  would  ask  the  members 
of  the  Selborne  Society  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to  persuade  collectors, 
and  especially  young  collectors,  not  to  catch  more  of  a  species  than 
they  require  for  their  own  collections,  and  to  avoid  the  reckless 
catching  on  the  chance  of  exchanging. 

Yours,  &c., 

Castle  House,  Petersfield.  H.  E.  U.  Bull. 


“  Spare  the  Swallows.” 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ‘  ‘  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — I  venture  to  put  forward  a  few  words  of  protest  against 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  swallows  by  shooters  who  make 
them  a  medium  for  testing  their  skill  with  the  gun.  To  my  dis¬ 
grace,  be  it  said,  I  have  many  times  myself  shot  not  a  few,  and 
only  discontinued  the  so  doing  when  I  found  how,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  do  !  Lest  I  should  be  guilty  of 
wilful  misconstruction  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  to  shoot  four 
or  even  three  swallows  out  of  five,  when  engaged  in  “  hawking  ” 
for  flies  over  the  surface  of  a  newly-mown  grass  field,  is  not  an  easy 
task ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  up  one’s  position  behind  a 
hedge  or  wall  and  shoot  swallows  just  at  the  moment  they  come 
in  view,  and  are,  practically  speaking,  for  the  instant  almost 
stationary — or  as  the  technical  term  is,  “  on  the  turn  ” — requires 
the  exercise  of  a  very  small  amount  of  skill  as  a  marksman,  and 
when  two  or  more  sportsmen  (?)  make  a  match  to  shoot  a  certain 
number  of  swallows  flying,  there  is  not,  I  take  it,  usually  any 
restriction  as  to  where  the  competitors  shall  take  up  their  position, 
so  long  as  the  birds  shot  at  are  fairly  on  the  wing ;  and  I  unhesita¬ 
tingly  aver  that,  under  the  conditions  I  have  named,  to  kill  three 
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or  four  swallows  out  of  every  five  shots  is  well  within  the  reach  of 
any  moderate  shot. 

Probably,  the  truly  remarkable  achievement  of  the  late  Captain 
Ross — who,  having  made  a  wager  of  p£ioo  that  he  would  in 
one  day,  with  a  pistol,  and  using  a  single  ball,  shoot  ten  brace  of 
swallows  flying,  and,  marvellous  to  say,  accomplished  his  task 
before  breakfast — has  to  a  great  extent  been  responsible  for  the 
practice  of  swallow  shooting,  which  I  regret  to  say  is  becoming 
more  common,  not,  however,  with  pistol  aad  ball,  for  were  such 
used  the  birds  would  not  have  much  to  fear.  The  following 
account  of  the  proceeding,  given  by  the  Captain  himself,  tends 
to  throw  a  different  light  on  the  subject.  After  admitting  that 
on  the  occasion  in  question  he  shot  extremely  well — he  adds  : 
“  I  caught  the  birds  as  they  were  hovering  with  wings  extended, 
and  pretty  stationary,  before  going  into  their  nests.” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  detract  from  what  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  a  most  remarkable  display  of  shooting  ability ;  but  I 
may  mention  that  the  gallant  Captain,  having  vindicated  his  claim 
to  be  a  pistol  shot,  never  after,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  ever  made 
a  similar  wager,  or  indeed  directed  his  deadly  aim  against  members 
of  the  Hirundo  family. 

Apart,  however,  from  humanitarian  grounds,  I  am  emboldened 
to  propound  the  query  “  Cui  Bono  ”  ?  The  flight  of  the  swallow 
does  not  resemble  that  of  any  game  bird,  large  or  small,  unless  we 
except  snipe,  to  which  the  resemblance  is  not  great ;  and  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  ability  to  shoot  three,  from  five  swallows, 
consecutively,  will  in  any  way  improve  a  man’s  “all  round”  shoot¬ 
ing  when  the  season  next  comes  round ;  having  regard  to  which,  I 
trust  that  those  to  whom  the  matter  has  not  as  yet  shown  itself  in 
the  light  named,  may  be  inclined  during  the  coming  season  to — 
“  Spare  the  Swallows.”*  Yours,  &c., 

25,  Wingate  Road ,  Hammersmith.  S.  J.  F.  Newbery. 
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Botany  for  Beginners,  by  Prof.  G.  Henslow  (Stanford). — 
The  fourth  edition  of  this  simple  and  admirably  constructed  little 
work  is  now  before  the  public.  As  a  practical  help  to  students 
and  teachers  of  structural  Botany  it  supplies  a  long-felt  want.  It 
is  no  mere  dry  husk  of  technicality  that  Prof.  Henslow  gives  us, 
but  the  living  substance  with  its  intelligent  familiarity  with  the 


*  Swallow  shooting  is  of  course  illegal  during  the  close  time,  from  March 
1st  to  August  1st. — [Ed.  S.  M.] 
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construction  of  plants,  the  use  of  their  several  organs,  their  distri¬ 
bution  and  choice  of  habitat.  A  ground-work  of  science  is  be¬ 
coming  gradually  more  and  more  acknowledged  as  the  best  of 
discipline  in  matters  of  education — a  discipline  that  shall  fit  the 
mind  for  any  station  and  any  profession.  It  cultivates  in  young 
people  habits  of  accurate  critical  observation,  it  develops  their 
capabilities  for  impartial  and  rational  inference,  and  discovers  the 
mind’s  natural  resources  as  no  amount  of  mere  book-learning  can 
do. 

Botany  is,  as  a  practical  study,  the  least  difficult  of  the  branches 
of  science  to  attack  ;  for  it  can  be  prosecuted  without  the  aid  of 
expensive  apparatus,  and  in  these  days  of  cheap  transport,  flowers 
are  to  be  had  everywhere.  And  not  only  is  Botany  a  means  of 
education ;  it  becomes  the  source  of  much  real  pleasure,  giving  a 
zest  to  every  holiday  excursion  and  increasing  tenfold  the  interest 
we  feel  in  seeking 

The  mint  plant  in  the  sedge, 

The  pale  dogroses  in  the  hedge, 

by  a  knowledge  of  their  structure  and  habits.  Towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  knowledge,  Prof.  Henslow’s  book,  with  its  clear,  well- 
drawn  plates,  its  ingenious  devices  for  seizing  and  holding  the 
attention  of  the  young,  and  fixing  its  lessons  on  their  capricious 
memories,  is  specially  adapted.  For  actual  beginners,  we  would 
suggest,  that  the  Professor  is  somewhat  redundant  in  scientific 
terms.  It  is  no  doubt  his  very  anxiety  for  exactness  which  leads 
him  to  hamper  the  student’s  mind  with  foreign  (and  to  him,  often 
senseless)  terms,  for  which  the  English  equivalents  (which  he 
gives),  are  amply  sufficient.  But  it  is  the  well-known  difficulty  of 
the  man  of  much  learning,  who  endeavours  to  blind  his  eyes,  for 
the  moment,  to  the  many  intricate  side-issues  and  modifying  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  knows  so  well,  that  he  may  confine  himself  to  the 
few  broad  distinguishing  features,  by  which  only  the  student  can 
grasp  his  subject.  For  instance,  who  would  talk  of  £  £  bracteoles  ” 
when  ££  little  bracts  ”  would  do  as  well  ? — of  ££  inbricating  ”  instead 
of  “over-lapping”? — of  the  ££  false  dissepiment”  of  a  siliqua,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ££  dividing-tissue  ”? 

That  important  factor,  in  education,  on  which  Prof.  Huxley  lays 
such  stress,  viz.  :  the  art  of  drawing,  Prof.  Henslow  advocates, 
knowing  how  in  natural  science  it  becomes  a  second  mode  of 
speech,  a  language  of  explanation  that  can  far  surpass  words  in 
accuracy  and  lucidity  of  expression, — whilst  with  the  pupil  it  be¬ 
comes  an  invaluable  aid  to  an  unstable  memory.  The  chapters  at 
the  close  of  the  book  upon  the  Principles  of  Variation  and  of 
Classification  are  instructive  and  necessary,  as  giving  the  key  to 
the  natural  system  under  which  modern  Botany  has  been  divided 
and  sub-divided.  To  conclude,  ££  Botany  for  Beginners”  is  a  work 
admirably  suited  for  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  for  night  classes, 
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reading  rooms  and  all  natural  history  clubs,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
enthusiastic,  sympathetic  and  judicious  teacher,  should  prove  an 
undoubted  success. 

The  Dicky  Bird  Society. — It  has  always  been  felt  that  the 
work  of  the  Selborne  Society  would  be  imperfectly  carried  on 
without  the  enlistment  of  children  as  members,  and  the  free- 
membership  was  designed  for  this  end.  That  children  can  be 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  birds  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  in  winter,  and  by  preventing  the  destruction  of 
their  nests,  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  Dicky  Bird  Society  of  the  Newcastle  Weekly 
Chronicle.  This  Society  was  started  on  October  7th,  1876, 
and  on  January  1st  of  the  present  year  it  numbered  140,000 
members.  The  scheme  of  the  Society  is  not  identical  with  the 
Selborne  Society,  but  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  “  Bands 
of  Mercy.”  The  Selborne  Society  has  avoided  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  pledge,  but  the  Dicky  Bird  Society  requires  its 
members  to  sign  the  following  declaration  : — “  I  hereby  promise 
to  be  kind  to  all  living  things,  to  protect  them  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  to  feed  the  birds  in  the  winter  time,  and  never  to  take  or 
destroy  a  nest.  I  also  promise  to  get  as  many  boys  and  girls 
as  possible  to  join  the  Dicky  Bird  Society.”  The  Society  is 
organised  very  much  on  the  plan  of  other  societies  which  exact 
pledges  from  their  members.  It  has  a  badge  of  yellow  ribbon, 
captains  and  companions,  and  a  “  Big  Book  ”  in  which  all  the 
names  are  entered.  The  work  of  the  Society  is  carried  on  by 
“  Uncle  Toby,”  in  a  column  of  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle , 
who  publishes  letters  from  members,  and  otherwise  inspires  and 
guides  the  undertaking.  A  curious  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
correspondence  carried  on  between  Uncle  Toby  and  his  little 
friends,  is  that  a  figure  of  a  bird  should  be  drawn  on  the  envelopes 
of  their  letters.  This  must  form  an  excellent  stimulus  to  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  habits  of  birds,  and  encourage  a  taste  for  drawing. 
Our  readers  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  history  and  methods 
of  working  of  the  Society  will  find  a  full  account  in  “The  History 
of  the  Dicky  Bird  Society,  by  Uncle  Toby”  (Price  3d.,  Walter 
Scott,  Newcastle  and  London). 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Black  and  White  Rooks. — Sir,  during  the  annual  rook-shoot- 
ing  in  our  grounds  this  season,  two  rooks  were  brought  to  me 
with  wings  partly  white — beaks,  legs,  and  half  the  head  also 
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white.  I  am  preserving  them  as  curiosities,  as  I  do  not  think 
that  black  and  white  rooks  were  ever  seen  before.  Could  they 
be  a  cross  between  the  magpie  and  rook,  or  black  rooks  deteri¬ 
orating  into  albinos  ?  If  you  would  not  object  to  insert  this 
curious  circumstance  in  your  delightful  Magazine,  perhaps  some 
Naturalist  might  inform  us  if  there  are  such  things  as  black  and 
white  rooks.— A.  M.  Uthwall,  Newport  Pagnell ,  Bucks. 

A  Bee  Query. — Sir,  years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  in  knicker¬ 
bockers,  I  often  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  the  dear  home 
garden  in  Wiltshire,  “  minding  the  bees.”  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  however,  my  happiness  was  marred  by  the  unfriendli¬ 
ness  of  the  little  creatures  who  occasionally  sent  me  home  with 
an  ever  increasing  swelling  upon  the  hands  or  neck.  At  such 
times  I  found  some  slight  comfort  in  the  statement  of  the  country¬ 
folk  that  bees  never  lived  long  after  they  had  once  used  their 
stings,  that,  in  fact,  they  died  a  lingering  death  in  solitude.  Since 
I  have  knocked  about  in  the  big  world  outside  the  three  old  hills 
that  circled  my  home,  I  have  heard  the  same  statement  often 
made.  Virgil,  too,  in  his  Fourth  Georgic  says  the  same  thing. 
Still,  I  am  sceptical.  Will  some  reader  enlighten  me  ?  I  have 
asked  several  persons  who  keep  bees,  but  none  seem  to  know. 
Yet,  although  sceptical,  I  still  cherish  the  hope  that  my  unpro¬ 
voked  assailants  of  the  old  days  were  meted  out  some  measure 
of  punishment  for  indulgence  in  a  bad  passion. — W.  H.  Swift, 
Cambridge. 


The  January  and  February  numbers  ( i  and  2)  of  the  Magazine 
have  been  reprinted  and  can  be  obtained  through  booksellers ,  or  the 
Hon.  Secretaries ,  or  from  the  publisher,  2|d.  each,  post  free.  The 
March  and  April  numbers  (3  and  4)  are  being  reprinted ,  to  enable 
new  members  to  complete  their  sets. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor  of 
the  Selborne  Magazine,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Every  MS.  should  be  accompanied  by  the  sender’s  name  and 
address  (not  necessarily  for  publication).  MSS.  which  are  not 
accepted  will  be  returned  when  accompanied  by  sufficient  stamps 
to  cover  postage,  but  not  otherwise. 

MSS.  should  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  cannot  enter  into  private  correspondence  on  any 
subjects  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Magazine.  Members 
should  address  their  inquiries  relative  to  the  Society  and  send 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  not  to  the  editor 
or  publisher. 


THE 
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NOTE  ON  THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  COLOUR  IN 

INSECTS. 

By  GEORGE  B.  BUCKTON,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Some  very  good  sense,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  little  nonsense,  has 
been  written  on  the  causes  of  development  of  pigment  in  insects. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  too  popularly  accepted,  that  butterflies 
and  moths  owe  their  brilliant  colouring  to  a  kind  of  conscious 
assimilation  to  the  tints  of  the  flowers  they  visit.  It  has,  however, 
been  shown  by  more  than  one  competent  observer,  that  there  is  so 
great  and  general  a  diversity  between  the  colour  of  the  food  and 
surroundings,  and  the  hues  of  numerous  insects  connected  with 
them,  that  such  an  explanation  must  convey,  at  most,  only  half  a 
truth.  Honey  is  sought  indifferently  by  bees  from  the  colourless 
blossoms  of  the  lime  tree  and  the  mignonette,  and  from  the  bright 
blue  campanula  and  the  scarlet  rhododendron.  Also  the  carrion 
beetles  ( Necrophagi ),  which  chiefly  feed  at  night,  often  have  gay 
and  conspicuous  markings,  though  their  habits  are  not  festive. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  modes  adopted  by  insects 
to  secure  their  living  prey,  we  And  some,  like  the  Ichncumonidcz ,  the 
predaceous  wasps,  and  the  Chalcidida ,  which  disdain  concealment. 
Whilst  clothing  themselves  in  metallic  hues  of  gold  and  blue,  these 
may  be  almost  said  to  put  on  their  war  paint  in  order  to  terrify 
their  victims.  Other  insects,  like  the  leaf  mantis,  and  the  larva  of 
the  golden  eye  ( Chrysopa ),  stealthily  approach  their  living  food 
under  disguise.  The  first  nears  itself  by  means  of  a  marvellous 
mimicry  of  the  foliage  it  inhabits :  the  second  hides  itself  under 
the  skins  of  its  victims. 

It  is,  however,  admitted  by  all,  that  insects,  like  fish  and  birds, 
often  choose  haunts  which  correspond  to  their  own  colouring  for 
the  purposes  of  concealment ;  and  often  from  such  places  they 
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pounce  on  their  prey.  Such  an  example  came  under  my  notice 
in  the  course  of  last  week. 

Amidst  a  patch  of  ox-eye  daisies  ( Pyrethrum )  one  flower  was 
noted  as  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  handsome  black  Bombylius 
(hover-fly)  with  a  scarlet  tail.  This  insect  was  at  first  mistaken  for 
the  large  humble-bee,  known  as  the  lapidary  bee  from  its  usual 
choice  of  a  stone  heap  for  its  nesting  place.  A  closer  inspection 
showed  that  a  greenish-white  spider  had  buried  its  jaws  in  the 
dipterous-fly  near  the  insertion  of  its  proboscis,  and  was  engaged 
in  sucking  out  its  juices,  and  literally  making  itself  tight  by  the 
operation.  Even  when  the  flower  was  gathered,  the  spider  refused 
to  drop  its  victim,  but  easily  dragged  it,  although,  perhaps,  four 
times  heavier  and  larger  than  itself,  to  the  under  side  of  the 
corolla. 

The  spider  proved  to  be  the  female  of  Thomisus  citreus ,  a  genus 
which  commonly  hides  itself  in  flowers,  and  seizes  with  its  long 
fore  legs  the  flies,  &c.,  which  there  resort  to  sun  themselves.  This 
spider  is  furnished  with  small  spinerets,  from  which  the  creature 
detaches  a  strong  rope  of  silk,  which  affords  the  insect  a  means  of 
recovering  its  position  if  shaken  from  it.  No  web  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  a  snare,  neither  does  the  spider  appear  to  leap  on  its 
prey,  as  is  the  usual  habit  of  the  hunting  species.  After  mounting 
by  the  silken  thread,  the  material  is  gathered  by  the  fore  legs  into 
a  knot,  which  the  spider  swallows ;  hence  it  would  seem  that 
some  solvent  is  present  in  the  insect’s  body,  and  the  substance,  in 
a  liquid  form,  finds  its  way  again  to  the  spinerets. 

From  the  fact  that  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  Bombylius  was 
supple  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been  stung  by  the  spider,  it  is 
possible  that  the  poison  in  the  fangs  numbs  the  prey  at  first ;  and 
thus  the  meal  continues  fresh  for  a  considerable  time.  A  similar 
proceeding  has  been  observed  amongst  some  small  wasps  which 
store  caterpillars  for  the  use  of  their  young,  yet  to  be  hatched 
from  the  eggs  deposited  at  the  time  of  storage. 

The  question  now  may  be  asked,  has  the  spider  accommodated 
itself  to  the  colour  of  the  surrounding,  or  has  it  chosen  such 
surroundings  as  are  most  suitable  to  its  concealment,  for  a  definite 
purpose  ? 

The  tint  of  the  Thomisus  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
corolla  of  the  ox-eye  daisy  to  which  it  clings — but  even  here,  the 
fact  of  the  abdomen  being  decorated  with  a  broadish  bright  red 
streak  on  each  side,  would  show  that  the  conversion  of  colour  is 
not  yet  complete.  Besides  this,  the  male,  which  is  brown  and 
much  smaller,  has  not  been  able  to  effect  this  change,  or  does  it 
hunt  in  other  coloured  flowers  ? 

It  would  seem  to  be  more  likely,  that  as  the  hare  chooses  her 
form,  and  the  plover  places  her  egg  where  it  may  be  even  trodden 
upon  before  seen,  the  spider  chooses  the  flower  best  suited  for 
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hiding.  Even  here  it  is  a  riddle  how  she  can  know  her  own 
colour,  which  must,  from  the  position  of  her  eyes,  be  almost 
invisible  to  herself. 

Haslemere. 


THOMAS  BEWICK. 

By  R.  GOODWIN  MUMBRAY. 

This  amiable  and  talented  artist,  in  his  autobiography,  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  in  early  youth  he  was  insensible  to  the  cruelty  of  such 
sports  as  baiting  the  badger  at  midnight,  hunting  the  hare,  flush¬ 
ing  wild  fowl  with  dogs,  &c.  Once,  however,  he  caught  a  distressed 
hare  in  his  arms,  and  “  felt  strangely  moved  by  its  piteous  screams 
of  terror.”  On  another  occasion  the  effect  was  more  lasting. 
He  says  : — “  The  next  occurrence  happened  with  a  bird  ;  I  had 
no  doubt  knocked  down  many  with  stones  before,  but  they  escaped 
being  taken ;  this  time  the  little  victim  dropped  from  a  tree.  I 
picked  it  up — it  was  still  alive,  and  looked  me  piteously  in  the  face, 
and,  as  I  thought,  could  it  have  spoken,  would  have  asked  me  why 
I  had  taken  its  life.  I  felt  greatly  hurt  at  what  I  had  done,  and 
did  not  quit  it  all  that  afternoon.  I  turned  it  over  and  over, 
admiring  its  plumage,  its  feet,  its  bill,  and  every  part  of  it.  I  did 
not  then  know  its  name,  but  found  it  was  a  bullfinch — this  was  the 
last  bird  I  killed.” 

From  such  experiences  Bewick  became  imbued  with  a  deep  and 
reverential  love  for  all  creatures,  both  great  and  small.  He  essayed 
the  pourtrayal  of  birds,  beasts,  and  incidents  of  rural  life,  some  of 
them  quite  pathetic  ;  as  of  a  bent  old  man  breaking  stones  by  the 
wayside,  his  dog  watching  the  owner’s  ragged  coat  and  flask ;  or  a 
girl  pumping  upon  the  feet  of  a  miserable  tramp.  These  cuts, 
which  were  the  delight  of  my  childhood,  still  maintain  the  interest 
they  first  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  a  former  generation. 

When  nearing  the  “  narrow  bound,”  Bewick’s  sympathies  were 
still  with  his  humbler  fellow- creatures,  and  his  last  effort  was  the 
production  of  a  cut  representing  an  old  horse  worn  down  to  a 
skeleton  by  incessant  toil,  waiting  patiently  in  the  rain  for  death. 
This  he  intended  as  a  picture  lesson  that  might  hang  on  the  walls 
of  cottages  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  boyhood. 
He  seems  to  have  had  this  work  in  hand  as  early  as  1785,  when 
he  wrote  a  graphic  biography  of  the  hapless  animal.  The  cut  was 
finished  by  his  son  and  successor,  Robert,  an  engraver  of  minute 
and  laborious  accuracy,  and  the  first  proof  was  printed  on  the 
Saturday  previous  to  his  death. 
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His  frequent  form  of  prayer,  according  to  Wm.  Howitt,  was  : — 
*£  O  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  truth  and  justice,  may  I  thank  Thee.”' 

Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  with  respect  of  his  strong  good  sense  and 
natural  piety.  His  remains  lie  near  his  brother  John,  at  the  west 
end  of  Ovingham  Church,  Northumberland.  He  was  born  at 
Cherryburn,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  August,  1753,  and  died 
November  8th,  1828.  His  “  British  Birds”  was  published  1797- 
1804,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Gilbert  White. 

Richmond ,  Surrey. 

NT  Cannot  our  Northumberland  members  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and  identify  him  with  the 
work  of  the  Selborne  Society,  by  forming  a  Bewick  Branch  ? — 
[Ed.  S.  M.] 


BIRDS  AND  FRUIT, 

By  THEODORE  WOOD. 

Just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  our  orchards  and  kitchen- 
gardens  are  yielding  their  crops  of  ripening  fruit,  we  are  apt  to 
suffer  very  considerably  from  the  depredations  of  certain  birds. 
Starlings  come  and  steal  our  cherries,  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
make  free  with  our  gooseberries  and  strawberries,  whitethroats 
visit  our  raspberry  vines  and  currant  bushes,  and  titmice  peck 
holes  in  the  stems  of  our  pears.  And  only  too  often  the  gun 
is  called  into  requisition,  the  feathered  thieves  are  shot,  and  then, 
in  the  autumn  or  the  following  spring,  great  is  the  lamentation 
when  insects  increase  and  multiply ;  besides  which,  the  fruit 
itself  is  not  particularly  improved  by  the  frequent  discharge  of 
half  an  ounce  or  so  of  shot  amongst  it. 

But  can  such  depredations  be  otherwise  prevented  ?  Can  we 
obtain  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  our  own  exclusive  use  without 
lifting  our  hands  to  slay  and  destroy  ?  Or  must  we  allow  the  birds 
to  have  their  way,  and  thankfully  accept  such  remnants  from  the 
feast  as  they  may  choose  to  leave  us  ? 

These  questions  may  be  easily  answered.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  much  of  that  annual  loss  of  fruit  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  birds  is  easily  preventible ;  and  for  this  reason — birds 
are  mischievous  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  orchard  principally 
in  seasons  of  drought.  They  take  the  fruit,  as  rooks  take  green 
walnuts  and  young  potatoes,  not  as  food,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
moisture  which  it  contains  ;  and  unless  they  did  so,  they  would 
in  many  cases  inevitably  perish  of  thirst.  What  is  a  thrush  or  a 
blackbird  to  do  when,  as  happened  during  the  summer  of  last 
year,  no  rain  falls  for  several  weeks  together,  while,  perhaps,  there 
may  not  be  a  pool  or  a  stream  of  any  kind  for  miles  around  ? 
What  can  it  do  but  repair  to  the  fruit-garden,  and  satisfy  its 
burning  thirst  with  a  few  berries  from  our  treasured  bushes  ? 
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But  if  we  provide  otherwise  for  its  wants,  and  see  that  a  few 
■shallow  pans  of  fresh  clean  water  are  placed  here  and  there  in 
.accessible  situations,  the  birds  will  often  patronise  these  and 
let  the  fruit  alone.  During  the  exceptionally  dry  and  hot  summer 
of  last  year,  an  instance  came  under  my  notice  in  which  this  plan 
was  regularly  carried  out,  and  the  fruit  crop,  which  in  preceding 
seasons  had  been  considerably  injured,  was  scarcely  damaged  by 
birds  at  all. 

Netting,  again — old  herring-net — can  be  obtained  very  cheaply 
from  advertisers  in  the  various  horticultural  papers,  and  bushes 
-and  trees  absolutely  protected  from  the  visits  of  feathered  robbers. 
But  this  should  never  be  employed  until  the  fruit  is  actually 
ripening,  for  otherwise  the  insects,  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  natural  enemies,  will  have  matters  entirely  their  own 
way. 

But  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
theory  that,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  the  whole  of  our 
produce  can  be  appropriated  by  ourselves.  That  is  a  total  im¬ 
possibility.  Nature  demands,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  ground-rent 
for  our  use  of  the  soil,  a  percentage  upon  our  profits  ;  and  have 
that  ground-rent,  that  percentage,  she  must  and  she  will.  It  may 
be  a  small  annual  charge  levied  by  the  birds,  or  it  may  be  a  ruinous 
tax  exacted  by  the  insects  ;  that  rests  with  ourselves.  If  we  en¬ 
courage  birds,  insects  will  be  correspondingly  scarce  ;  if  we  dis¬ 
courage  them,  insects  will  gain  the  upper  hand.  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  and  no  one  save  an  entomologist  knows  the 
terribly  destructive  character  of  those  same  insects,  or  the  in¬ 
credible  rapidity  with  which,  if  the  checks  upon  their  increase  be 
withdrawn,  a  tiny  band  will  multiply  into  an  overwhelming  and 
irresistible  army.  And  seeing  that  we  pay  our  labourers  for  raising 
our  produce,  and  our  police,  our  soldiers,  and  our  sailors  for 
guarding  it  when  gathered  in,  it  is  scarcely  logical  to  grudge  the 
small  charge  which  our  feathered  friends  levy  as  wage  for  their 
work,  and  which,  after  all,  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of 
their  labours,  is  so  very  moderate  and  reasonable. 


Oak-leaf  Caterpillars. — Mr.  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  writes  : 
In  the  July  number  I  referred  to  the  destruction  of  the  oak 
foliage  by  these  caterpillars,  in  the  woods  of  Highgate  and  else¬ 
where.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  enabled  our 
•oaks  to  put  forth  an  entirely  new  crop  of  healthy  foliage,  and 
also,  as  I  believe,  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  chrysalis,  or 
if  developed,  to  prevent  the  mother  insect,  during  her  short-lived 
existence,  from  depositing  her  eggs,  so  that  next  year  and  for 
some  years  to  come,  our  oaks  will  most  likely  be  free  from  this 
pest. 
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GILBERT  WHITE,  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

(  Continued  from  page  72.) 

Gilbert  White,  like  many  another  “  out-door  naturalist,”  as  he 
called  himself,  was  as  a  young  man  fond  of  sport,  his  favourite 
pursuit  being  shooting. 

In  his  day  the  country  clergy  had  many  tastes  and  habits  in 
common  with  the  country  squires  with  whom  they  associated,  and; 
the  essentially  clerical  sport  of  fishing  was  denied  him.  Although 
he  informs  us  that  branches  of  the  rivers  Wey  and  Arun  (Rother) 
take  their  rise  in  the  parish  of  Selborne,  and  there  were  several 
large  ponds  in  Wolmer  Forest,  they  afforded  few  facilities  for 
angling.  In  a  letter  to  Pennant  regretting  his  ignorance  of  ich¬ 
thyology  he  says  :  “  If  fortune  had  settled  me  near  the  seaside,  or 
near  some  great  river,  my  natural  propensity  would  soon  have 
urged  me  to  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  their  productions ; 
but  as  I  have  lived  mostly  in  inland  parts,  and  in  an  upland  dis¬ 
trict,  my  knowledge  of  fishes  extends  little  further  than  to  those 
common  sorts  which  our  brooks  and  lakes  produce.”  In  another 
letter  referring  to  some  “  Indian  grass  ”  mentioned  by  Pennant  he 
says:  <c  I  am  no  angler  myself ;  but  inquiring  of  them  that  are,, 
what  they  suppose  that  part  of  their  tackle  to  be  made  of?  they 
replied,  £  of  the  intestines  of  a  silkworm.’  ”  It  is  obvious  that 
White’s  ideal  fisherman  was  very  different  from  the  one  usually 
attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  from  that  of  most  of  our  modern 
catchers  of  fish,  who  know  little  more  of  fish  than  their  popular 
names  or  the  bait  they  will  take ;  and  who  will  admit  no  rivals  of 
their  solitary  sport,  but  doom  the  beautiful  kingfisher,  the  quaint 
and  dignified  heron,  and  the  rarest  of  our  wild  quadrupeds  the 
otter,  to  extinction,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  lovers  and  students  of 
natural  history. 

Gilbert  White’s  college  accounts  contain  many  entries  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  powder  and  shot  and  the  keep  of  dogs  and 
horses.  The  dogs  were  obviously  sporting  dogs  as  their  names 
are  not  given,  and  we  read  of  the  purchase  of  dog-couples  and 
dog  chains,  and  even  of  the  payment  of  fourteen  shillings  to  Will 
Kelsey  “  for  coming  up  [to  Oxford]  to  carry  down  my  dogs.” 
There  is,  however,  one  dog  referred  to  by  the  name  of  “  Fairey 
Queen  ”  and  “  Mab,”  which  the  account  book  states  he  bought  for 
seven-and-sixpence  “  from  Woodstock  turn-pike,  a  small,  beautiful, 
liver-coloured  spaniel  bitch  of  the  Blenheim  breed,  one  year  old,” 
which  appears  to  have  been  his  constant  companion.  How  much 
White  valued  “  Fairey”  may  be  gathered  from  the  expenses  he  in¬ 
curred  to  recover  her  when  she  had  strayed  from  home  about  six 
weeks  after  purchasing  her.  “Advertising  and  crying  £  Fairey  ’ 
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3s.  6d.  ;  reward  to  Barnard  Bailey  at  Swallowfield,  whither  she  was 
strolled  seven  shillings  ;  newsman  for  bringing  her  to  Selborne  one 
shilling  ;  letters  about  her  and  sending  ye  Oxon  newsman  out  of  his 
way  one  shilling  and  eightpence.”  It  is  probably  to  a  descendant 
of  “  Mab  ” — and  there  is  an  entry  for  bringing  up  her  puppies — 
that  he  refers  to  forty  years  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marsham, 
“  Though  I  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  sportsman,”  he  writes, 
“  yet  I  still  love  a  dog  ;  and  am  attended  daily  by  a  beautiful 
spaniel  with  long  ears  and  a  spotted  nose  and  legs,  who  amuses 
me  in  my  walks  by  sometimes  springing  a  pheasant,  or  partridge, 
and  seldom  by  flushing  a  woodcock,  of  late  become  with  us  a  very 
rare  bird.”  This  was  written  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

Jud  ging  from  the  names  of  his  horses,  they  were  hacks  of  a 
modest  sort.  A  “little  bay  mare”  was  called  “  Flora,”  another 
was  called  “Mouse,”  and  a  third  “little  Jack;”  Mouse,  judging 
from  the  number  of  entries  in  the  account  books,  being  the  favour¬ 
ite  and  the  longest  in  his  possession. 

There  are  few  references  to  sport  in  Gilbert  White’s  letters,  but 
in  his  twenty-first  year  we  find  him  getting  up  before  daybreak — a 
circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  among  sportsmen  now-a-days,  and 
only  to  be  matched  by  Charles  Darwin’s  device  of  placing  his 
shooting  boots  at  his  bed-side  over  night  to  save  time  in  getting 
lip,  and  out  into  the  stubbles  early  in  the  morning.  “  On  Septem¬ 
ber  2 1st,  1741/’  says  White  in  a  letter  to  Barrington,  “being. then 
on  a  visit,  and  intent  on  field  diversions,  I  rose  before  daybreak  : 
when  I  came  into  the  enclosures,  I  found  the  stubbles  and  clover 
grounds  matted  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobweb,  in  the 
mashes  of  which  a  copious  and  heavy  dew  hung  so  plentifully 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  seemed,  as  it  were,  covered 
with  two  or  three  setting-nets  drawn  one  over  another.  When  the 
dogs  attempted  to  hunt  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hoodwinked 
that  they  could  not  proceed,  but  were  obliged  to  lie  down  and 
scrape  the  incumbrances  from  their  faces  with  their  fore  feet, 
so  that,  finding  my  sport  interrupted,  I  returned  home  musing  in 
my  mind  on  the  oddness  of  the  occurrence.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gilbert  White  made  much  use  of  the 
gun  for  his  ornithological  inquiries,  and  when  he  refers  to  the 
possession  of  dead  birds  or  animals,  he  generally  speaks  of 
having  them  brought  to  him ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  rarely  shot 
wild  birds — other  than  game  birds — except,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
three  willow  wrens,  the  differences  of  which  he  was  the  first  to 
point  out  ;  and  when  he  wished  to  send  specimens  to  Pennant  and 
Barrington  for  scientific  identification.  Still  he  often  shows  in  his 
writings  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  sporting  instincts  of 
mankind.  In  the  Antiquities  of  Selborne  he  offers  a  gentle  plea 
for  the  canons  of  Selborne  Priory  under  the  severe  reproof  of 
Bishop  Wykeham  of  Winchester :  “  Considering  the  strong  pro- 
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pensity  in  human  nature  towards  the  pleasures  of  the  chase — it 
is  not,”  he  thinks,  “to  be  wondered  that  the  canons  of  Selborne 
should  languish  after  hunting,  when,  from  their  situation  so  near 
the  precincts  of  Wolmer  Forest,  the  King’s  hounds  must  have 
been  often  in  hearing,  and  sometimes  in  sight  from  their  windows.” 
In  another  place,  remarking  on  the  injurious  effects  of  deer-steal¬ 
ing  and  poaching  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  he  says  : — “  The 
temptation  is  irresistible  ;  for  most  men  are  sportsmen  by  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  such  an  inherent  spirit  for  hunting  in  human 
nature  as  scarce  any  inhibitions  can  restrain.”  Many  years  after 
he  had  given  up  shooting  we  find  him  making  the  following 
jocular  remarks  on  the  performances  of  a  nephew  who  was  visiting 
him  at  Selborne.  “  My  nephew  Richard  has  been  here ;  he  was 
quite  transported  beyond  himself  with  the  pleasure  of  shooting, 
and,  after  walking  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  killed  one  wood¬ 
cock,  which  ill-fated  bird  took  the  pains  to  migrate  from  Scandi¬ 
navia  to  be  shot  by  a  cockney  who  never  shot  a  bird  before!” 

We  cannot  trace  in  White’s  writings  the  rise  and  fall,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  sporting  experiences,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  similar  to  those  of  Thoreau  and  Charles  Darwin — 
at  first  enthusiasm,  then  indifference,  and  then  abandonment. 

Thoreau  says  in  Walden :  “  They  mistake  who  assert  that  the 
Yankee  has  few  amusements.  .  .  .  Almost  every  New  England 
boy  among  my  contemporaries  shouldered  a  fowling-piece  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  ;  and  his  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
were  not  limited  like  the  preserves  of  an  English  nobleman.  .  .  . 
But  already  a  change  has  taken  place,  owing,  not  to  an  increased 
humanity,  but  to  increased  scarcity  of  game,  for  perhaps  the 
hunter  is  the  greatest  friend  of  the  animal  hunted.  .  .  .  What¬ 
ever  humanity  I  might  conjure  up  against  fishing  was  all  factitious, 
and  concerned  my  philosophy  more  than  my  feelings.  I  speak  of 
fishing  only  now,  for  I  had  long  felt  difficulties  about  fowling,  and 
sold  my  gun  before  I  went  to  the  woods.  Not  that  I  am  less 
humane  than  others,  but  I  did  not  perceive  that  my  feelings  were 
much  affected.  I  did  not  pity  the  fishes  nor  the  worms.  That 
was  habit.  As  for  fowling,  during  the  last  years  that  I  carried  a 
gun  my  excuse  was  that  I  was  studying  ornithology,  and  sought 
only  new  or  rare  birds.  But  I  confess  that  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  a  finer  way  of  studying  ornithology  than  this. 
It  requires  so  much  closer  attention  to  the  habits  of  birds,  that,  if 
for  that  reason  only,  I  have  been  willing  to  omit  the  gun.  .  . 

When  some  of  my  friends  have  asked  me  anxiously  about  their 
boys,  whether  they  should  let  them  hunt,  I  have  answered  yes, — 
remembering  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  parts  of  my  education — 
make  them  hunters,  though  sportsmen  only  at  first,  if  possible, 
mighty  hunters  at  last, — hunters  as  well  as  fishers  of  men.  .  .  . 
Such  is  oftenist  the  young  man’s  introduction  to  the  forest,  and  the 
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most  original  part  of  himself.  He  goes  thither  at  first  as  a  hunter 
and  fisher,  until  at  last,  if  he  has  the  seeds  of  a  better  life  in  him, 
he  distinguishes  his  proper  objects,  as  a  poet  or  a  naturalist  it  may 
be,  and  leaves  the  gun  and  fishing-rod  behind.”  * 

Darwin’s  experience  as  a  sportsman  was  similar  to  that  of  White 
and  Thoreau.  His  fondness  for  shooting  drew  from  his  father  a 
severe  reproof  which  he  felt  very  keenly,  but  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  cheek  his  devotion  to  it.  “  In  the  latter  part  of  my 
school  life  [he  left  Shrewsbury  School  at  the  age  of  16  years]  I 
became  passionately  fond  of  shooting;”  he  says,  “I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  could  have  shown  more  zeal  for  the  most  holy  cause 
than  I  did  for  shooting  birds.  How  well  I  remember  shooting  my 
first  snipe,  and  my  excitement  was  so  great  that  I  had  much 
difficulty  in  reloading  my  gun  from  the  trembling  of  my  hands. 
The  taste  long  continued  and  I  became  a  very  good  shot.”  But 
during  the  voyage  of  the  “  Beagle,”  which  he  entered  on  when  he 
left  Cambridge,  we  find  his  taste  changing.  Referring  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  says  in  his  autobiography  :  Looking  back¬ 
wards,  I  can  now  perceive  how  my  love  for  science  gradually  pre¬ 
ponderated  over  every  other  taste.  During  the  first  two  years  my 
old  passion  for  shooting  survived  in  nearly  full  force,  and  I  shot 
myself  all  the  birds  and  animals  for  my  collection  ;  but  gradually 
I  gave  up  my  gun  more  and  more,  and  finally  altogether,  to  my 
servant,  as  shooting  interfered  with  my  work,  more  especially  with 
making  out  the  geological  structure  of  a  country.  I  discovered, 
though  unconsciously  and  insensibly,  that  the  pleasure  of  observing 
and  reasoning  was  a  much  higher  one  than  that  of  skill  and  sport.” 

Sir  John  Lubbock  probably  had  these  naturalists  in  his  mind’s 
eye  when  he  said  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statute  of  Sir  Josiah 
Mason,  the  founder  of  a  College  for  Science,  at  Birmignham  ; 
“  The  study  of  natural  history  seems  destined  to  replace  the  loss 
of  what  is  par  excellence  termed  ‘  sport,’  engraven  in  us  as  it  is  by 
the  operation  of  thousands  of  years,  during  which  man  lived 
greatly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Game  is  gradually  becoming 
4  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.’  Our  pre-historic  ancestors 
hunted  the  mammoth,  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  and  the  Irish 
elk ;  the  ancient  Britons  had  the  wild  ox,  the  deer,  and  the  wolf. 
Still  we  have  the  hare,  the  partridge  and  the  fox  ;  but  even  these 
are  becoming  scarcer,  and  must  be  preserved  first,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  killed  afterwards.  Some  of  us  even  now — and  more, 
no  doubt,  will  hereafter — satisfy  instincts  essentially  of  the  same 
origin,  by  the  study  of  birds,  or  insects,  or  even  infusoria — of 
creatures  which  more  than  make  up  by  their  variety  what  they 
wrant  in  size.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  Why  was  not  Thoreau  the  naturalist ,  and  not  Audubon  the  collector , 
chosen  as  the  patron  of  the  American  Society  which  corresponds  with  our 
Selborne  Society  ? 
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Cats  and  Birds. — Once  upon  a  time  the  birds,  being  sadly 
distressed  by  the  persecution  of  the  cat,  resolved  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  decide  upon  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  con¬ 
tinual  annoyance.  Many  plans  were  discussed.  At  last  a  young 
bird  proposed  that  a  bell  should  be  hung  round  the  cat’s  neck, 
that  they  might  for  the  future  have  notice  of  her  coming,  and 
so  be  able  to  escape.  To  this  proposal  they  all  agreed.  Upon 
which  an  old  bird,  who  had  sat  silent,  got  up  and  said  he  had 
only  one  short  question  to  put — namely,  who  should  bell  the  cat  ? 
Will  country  readers  take  the  hint,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
young  song-birds,  who  during  this  month  are  massacred  wholesale 
by  the  domestic  cat,  will  they  attach  a  small  bell  to  the  neck  of 
their  favourite  ?  The  means  are  as  efficient  as  they  are  simple  for 
the  prevention  of  slaughter. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Rule  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  and  Plants  of  the 
Middlesex  Natural  History  and  Science  Society  : — XVI.  That  the 
Society  assist  in  the  preservation  of  rare  species  of  plants  or 
animals  by  the  discouragement  of  their  unnecessary  collection  or 
removal ;  and  the  Council  shall  have  power  by  memorial  or  re¬ 
monstrance  to  oppose  anything  calculated  to  bring  about  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  such  rare  species  of  plants  or  animals,  and  that 
the  rarer  botanical  specimens  collected  at  the  Field  Meetings 
shall  be  such  as  can  be  gathered  without  disturbing  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  records  of  the  habits  of  birds  to  be  collected  in¬ 
stead  of  the  birds  themselves  or  their  eggs. 

Seafowl  of  Shetland. — Mr.  J.  Shand,  of  Walls,  Shetland, 
writing  some  weeks  ago  to  the  Standard ,  says  : — “The  number  of 
tourists  who  visit  the  west  coast  of  the  group  is  not  very  large ; 
but  it  is  annually  increasing,  and  probably  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted,  if  those  of  sporting 
proclivities  could  be  induced  to  leave  their  guns  behind  them. 
But  many  seem  to  feel  no  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  magnificent 
coast  scenery  unless  when  engaged  in  slaughtering  the  seafowl 
which  add  so  greatly  to  its  attractions.  Cormorants  might  be 
extirpated,  or  nearly,  as  they  devour  immense  quantities  of 
sillocks,  or  young  coal  fish,  which  are  the  principal  food  of  many 
poor  people  ;  but  such  harmless  and  pretty  birds  as  the  tyste,  or 
black  guillemot,  kittiwakes,  terns  of  all  varieties,  as  well  as  oyster- 
catchers,  might  be  spared.  I  believe  there  is  an  Act  for  the 
Preservation  of  Seafowl ;  but  like  some  other  Acts,  it  is  never 
enforced  in  this  remote  and  isolated  portion  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 
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“  Of  all  the  birds  in  these  Northern  Isles,  the  bonxie,  or 
skua,  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the  gull  tribe,  is  in  the  most 
dangerous  position.  It  breeds  only  in  three  places  in  Shetland — 
namely,  in  Foula,  at  Roeness  Hill,  in  North  Mavine,  and  in  Unst 
—and  in  no  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  fourteen 
pairs  in  Foula,  whence  a  large  proportion  of  their  eggs  are 
smuggled  and  sold  to  dealers  for  a  trifle.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prevent  this  trade,  however  much  we  may  regret  it.  There 
seems,  indeed,  some  reason  to  dread  that  the  great  skua,  or 
bonxie,  will  share  the  fate  of  the  dodo,  great  awk,  and  probably 
hundreds  of  other  birds  which  once  existed,  but  are  now  extinct. 
It  is  probable,  before  the  world  comes  to  an  end,  that  man  (who 
does  not  merely,  like  the  lower  races,  kill  that  he  may  eat,  but 
who  calls  wanton  destruction,  sport)  may  be  left  alone  in  creation, 
or  in  company  only  with  a  few  domestic  animals.” 

Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts. — Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Phillips 
(Tewkesbury),  writes  : — “  May  I  suggest  that  brief  abstracts  of 
the  Birds  Protection  Acts,  on  which  we  rely,  be  printed  in  the 
Magazine.  I,  for  one,  am  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  practicable  in 
the  way  of  protecting  song  birds  and  their  nests.”  We  have 
already  done  this  in  No.  2  Sdborne  Society  Letters  (Elliot  Stock, 
price  i|d.,  post  free).  It  contains  an  article  which  we  wrote  for 
the  Saturday  Review ,  and  which  was  reprinted  by  the  Society. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  protection  for  nests  or 
eggs,  but  young  birds  in  the  nest,  as  well  as  old  birds,  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Acts.  The  Selborne  Society  does  not  prosecute 
offenders  against  the  Acts,  but  the  Society  fcr  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  (105,  Jermyn  Street.  J.  Colam,  Secretary)  is 
very  active  in  this  respect,  and  will  take  proceedings  on  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  members  of  our  Society.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  police  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  so  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Selborne  Society  to  interfere,  except  in  being  ready  to  give 
evidence  before  the  magistrates.  In  a  recent  prosecution  of  a 
man  for  having  a  wild  thrush  in  his  possession  during  the  close 
time,  the  magistrates  dismissed  the  summons  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  only  the  birds  included  in  the  schedule  were 
protected,  whereas  all  wild  birds  are  protected — with  this  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  scheduled  birds  are,  like  pheasants  and  partridges, 
absolutely  protected,  while  the  “other  wild  birds”  may  be  killed 
or  taken  by  landowners  and  occupiers  on  their  own  land,  but  not 
by  anybody  else,  or  under  any  other  conditions.  The  object  of 
this  exemption  is  to  allow  farmers  and  gardeners  to  protect  their 
crops  during  the  close  time ;  but  even  they  may  not  take  or  kill 
the  cuckoo,  dotterel,  goatsucker,  goldfinch,  hoopoe,  kingfisher, 
lapwing,  lark,  nightingale,  oriole,  owl,  stint,  stonehatch,  or  wood¬ 
pecker — many  of  which  have  been  shot  illegally  during  the  present 
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year,  as  we  gather  from  the  letters  of  several  of  our  correspondents. 
One  of  these  correspondents,  complaining  of  the  shooting  of  a 
golden  oriole  in  his  neighbourhood,  adds  :  “  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  suggesting  through  your  valuable  pages  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  the  intentional  slaughter  of  rare  birds  is,  by 
being  exceedingly  severe  with  bird-stuflers,  who  are  found  to 
possess  birds  shot  out  of  season.”  The  Wild  Birds  Protection 
Acts  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  or  any  bookseller,  price  2d. 


A  Season  Ticket. — Mr.  A.  Cobbett  sends  us  the  following 
cutting  from  The  limes  of  1878  : — Last  year,  under  the  above 
heading,  you  recorded  the  curious  incident  that  a  Water  Wag¬ 
tail  had  built  her  nest  on  the  framework  underneath  a  third  class 
carriage,  on  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway,  running 
between  Corham  and  Havant  four  times  daily,  about  40  miles 
in  all ;  and  the  male  bird  was  regularly  observed  by  the  station 
master,  waiting  with  manifest  interest  and  anxiety  the  return  of 
his  family  from  their  periodical  tours.  The  interest  taken  in 
these  small  passengers  was  evinced  by  various  inquiries,  through 
the  post  and  otherwise,  of  Mr.  White  the  Corham  Station-Master, 
and  is  my  explanation  for  again  reporting  the  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  coincidence  that  this  year  the  same  bird  (we  believe) 
has  returned  and  built  her  nest  in  precisely  the  same  position 
under  the  third  class  carriage,  and  with  her  family  of  four  little 
ones  takes  the  same  daily  return  journeys  from  Corham  to  Havant. 

The  framework  being  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  carriages,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  selection  of  a  third  class,  unless  it  can 
be  explained  by  its  position  as  to  distance  from  the  engine.  The 
same  interest  and  anxiety  has  been  evinced  by  the  male  bird. 
During  the  absence  of  his  family  he  promenades  the  turn-table,  or 
rests  impatiently  on  the  wires  of  the  telegraph,  but  no  sooner  are 
the  carriages  shunted  into  the  usual  siding  than  he  enters  the  nest, 
doubtless,  to  exercise  the  supervision  and  care  of  a  good  father. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Tame  Cuckoo. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — About  a  month  ago  I  had  a  young  cuckoo  given  to  me, 
which  had  been  found  in  a  robin’s  nest;  it  was  not  quite  fledged. 
I  kept  it  in  a  hamper  for  some  time,  until  it  could  fly.  I  fed  it 
very  often ;  it  ate  hard  boiled  egg  and  oatmeal,  raw  meat  and 
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caterpillars.  It  would  not  eat  by  itself  for  a  long  time  after  it  was 
fledged.  It  opened  its  beak  for  food,  and  I  dropped  it  in.  When 
it  could  fly  a  little  I  put  it  in  a  cage,  and  then  it  used  to  come  out 
and  fly  about  the  room. 

After  some  time,  when  it  could  fly  quite  well,  I  thought  I  could 
not  keep  it  through  the  winter,  and  so  I  hung  its  cage  on  a  tree, 
and  let  it  out.  We  saw  it  several  times  fly  about  the  garden,  and 
after  it  had  been  out  two  days  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  its  cage ;  since  that  time  I  have  let  it  out  every  day,  and  it 
now  continues  to  come  back  to  its  cage  three  or  four  times  a  day 
and  to  roost  in  it  at  night.  I  have  just  found  it  in  its  cage  and 
have  been  feeding  it  out  of  my  hand  with  caterpillars.  It  has  had 
its  liberty  now  for  ten  days. 

Harpenden,  July  qth.  Lettice  Digby  (aged  to). 


A  Bee  Query. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, —  Your  correspondent  writing  from  Cambridge,  whose 
query  appears  in  the  July  number  of  the  Selborne  Magazine, 
may  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  probably  many  of 

the  bees  that  appeared 
to  have  had  such  an  an¬ 
tipathy  to  him  perished 
from  the  result  of  indule- 

t  V_J 

mg  their  dislike. 

The  sting  of  the  honey¬ 
bee  is  quite  a  complica¬ 
ted  instrument,  and  is 
composed  of  two  darts 
(Fig.  1.)  placed  side  by 
side,  and  which  move 
independently  of  each 
other,  the  two  working 
in  a  sheath  (Fig.  2.) 
which  forms  a  canal 
down  which  the  poison 
flows  from  the  poison 
bag  situated  near  the 
base  of  the  sting.  Each 
I.  Sting  viewed  sideways.  2.  From  beneath,  of  these  darts  is  armed 
x  43-  A,  sheath.  B,  one  of  the  darts.  on  qie  outer  side  with 

nine  teeth  set  like  those  of  a  harpoon,  the  four  teeth  nearest  the  tip 
being  the  most  prominent.  When  these  darts  are  fairly  buried  in 
the  skin  the  bee  is  often  unable  to  withdraw  them,  and  being 
suddenly  knocked  off,  these  darts  together  with  the  muscles 


Portions  of  sting  of  honey  bee  ;  base  of  sting 
and  poison  nlancl  not  shown. 
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attached  to  them,  the  sheath  and  the  poison  bag,  are  torn  from 
the  insect’s  body,  from  which  injuries  it  probably  always  dies. — 


Linley  Blathwayt,  F.L.S. 


Batheaston. 


Many  of  our  popular  traditions  relative  to  birds,  animals, 
and  insects  can  be  traced  to  classical  authors,  especially  to  Aristotle  ; 
and  it  is  probably  because  Virgil  mentions  it  that  boys  believe 
that  bees  die  after  stinging  them.  It  may  be,  however,  that  when 
they  lose  their  stings  they  are  no  longer  able  to  take  their  share 
in  the  work  of  the  community,  and  are  cast  out  as  idle  or  useless 
members,  and  so  perish.  Mr.  W.  F.  Clarke,  a  Canadian  naturalist, 
believes  that  the  primary  use  of  a  bee’s  sting  is  not  as  an  offensive 
weapon,  but  as  a  skilfully  contrived  little  trowel  for  finishing  off  the 
full  cell  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  capping  the  comb  and  inject¬ 
ing  formic  acid  which  preserves  the  honey  within  the  cell.  Honey 
extracted  before  it  is  thus  capped  does  not  keep  well,  and  this  is 
attributed  to  the  omission  of  this  preserving  acid.  When  these 
last  touches  are  being  added  to  the  waxen  covering,  and  while 
“  the  little  pliant  trowel  is  being  worked  to  and  fro  with  such 
dexterity,  the  darts,  of  which  there  are  two,  pierce  the  plastic  cell 
surface,  and  leave  beneath  it  tiny  drops  of  the  fluid,  which  makes 
the  nectar  keep  well.”  Hence  says  Mr.  Clarke,  “  the  sting  and  the 
poison  bag,  with  which  so  many  of  us  would  like  to  dispense,  are 
essential  to  the  storage  of  the  luscious  product,  and  without  them 
the  beautiful  comb-honey  of  commerce  would  be  a  thing  unknown.” 


Watep  fop  Birds. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 


Sir, — May  I  observe,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  providing 
water  for  birds  in  the  summer,  that  soaked  bread  is  eagerly  eaten 
by  them  in  hot  dry  weather.  We  have  fed  the  birds  regularly  for 
many  winters,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  more  ready  for  food 
in  the  coldest  weather  than  they  were  last  summer.  We  kept 
water  and  soaked  crusts  for  them  near  some  bushes  in  front  of  the 
windows  ;  and  blackbirds,  thrushes,  robins,  chaffinches,  &c.,  were 
most  assiduous  in  their  attendance.  I  believe  we  owe  the  rookery 
we  now  possess  to  the  fact  of  feeding  the  rooks  one  bitter  winter, 
since  then,  they  have  come  in  flocks  directly  the  frost  began,  and 
finally  settled  here.  A  pair  of  jackdaws  have  at  times  accom¬ 
panied  them,  and  have  been,  I  think,  contending  with  the  starlings 
for  the  possession  of  a  broken  tree,  in  which  to  build.  Through 
the  winter  three  kinds  of  tit,  oxeye,  tomtit,  and  marsh  tit  (I 
have  also  now  and  then  seen  a  cole  tit)  come  regularly  to  our 
windows  for  fat  and  cocoa  nut  hung  on  strings ;  also  for  Indian 
corn,  of  which  the  marsh  tit  is  particularly  fond. 

Neston,  Cheshire.  Mary  Rathbone. 
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Dear  Sir, — It  is  a  pleasant  way  of  supplying  birds  with  water 
to  sink  a  large  tub,  well  tarred,  in  the  ground,  place  rock  work 
round  it,  and  fill  to  the  brim  with  water ;  place  a  piece  of  rock 
in  it  on  which  the  birds  can  perch  and  wash  themselves.  I  have 
a  tub  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  roots  of  white  water 
lilies,  which  give  additional  interest  by  their  lovely  flowers.  The 
water  requires  no  changing  ;  but  the  water  snails  and  animalculae 
which  after  a  while  may  be  found  in  it,  are  always  worth  observing. 
Even  a  small  town  garden  might  afford  space  for  this  arrangement 
if  desired. — Yours  truly,  O.  B.  Cooper. 

Almondsbury. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Footpaths. — To  the  objects  of  the  Selborne  Society  I  would 
wish  added  (e)  the  preservation  of  footpaths,  so  aiding  the  efforts 
of  the  Commons’  Preservation  Society.  All  over  the  country 
there  is  much  too  strong  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  these  paths, 
in  accordance  with  the  churlish  English  practice  of  shutting 
oneself  in  and  one’s  neighbours  out. — Richard  Congreve, 
Palace  Gardens  Terrace ,  W. 

AA  Footpaths  connected  with  “ places  of  public  interest  ”  are 
proper  objects  for  the  protection  of  the  Society  ;  but  when 
they  are  connected  with  “  open  spaces  ”  or  “  right  of  way,”  they 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  Commons’  Preservation  Society, 
and  the  numerous  local  footpaths’  associations,  all  of  which  are 
in  a  position  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  offenders.  The 
action  of  the  Selborne  Society  in  this,  as  in  every  other  question 
it  deals  with,  is  to  secure  a  voluntary  protection  by  the  public 
on  scientific  or  aesthetic  grounds.  Letters  of  this  kind  should 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

Edward  French’s  query  relative  to  the  colour  of  insects,  is 
answered  in  Mr.  Buckton’s  article  at  page  113. 

To  Correspondents. — We  have  received  some  letters  approving 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Bull  (p.  108)  for  the  protection 
of  harmless  butterflies.  The  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon  reports  the 
appearance  of  another  batch  of  kingfishers  under  Mrs.  Pack- 
ham’s  protection  (see  p.  92).  He  also  states  that  quails  have 
hatched  on  the  downs  near  Harting.  Mr.  Hudson  calls  our 
attention  to  the  error  of  introducing  a  comma  after  sole  (p.  60) 
in  the  title  of  Parkinson’s  book,  Paradisi  in  sole  Paradisus  ter- 
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restris ,  “  as  it  makes  what  is  puzzling  enough  in  any  case  simply 
distracting.”  The  paragraph  was  taken  from  the  printed  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Parkinson  Society,  and  the  comma  therefore 
escaped  notice.  Readers  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  “  Mary’s  Meadow  ” 
know,  of  course,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  quaint  title  of 
Parkinson’s  book  is  “  Park-in-son’s  Earthly  Paradise.”  We  are 
keeping  some  contributions  back  as  more  suitable  for  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  and  many  other  papers  and  letters  are  post¬ 
poned  for  want  of  space.  We  must  beg  our  correspondents — 
especially  ladies,  who  are  the  chief  offenders  in  this  respect — to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ,  and  when  they  use  note 
paper  to  open  it  out  and  write  across  both  pages  of  the  sheet. 
By  doing  this  the  editor  and  printer  will  be  saved  much  trouble 
and  greater  accuracy  will  be  obtained. 


Notice  to  Subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  subscribers  all  the  back  numbers , 
which  were  sold  out ,  have  been  repruited ,  a?id  they  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Secretaries ,  to  who??i  subscriptions  have  been  paid. 
All  subscribers  of  half  a- crown  and  upwards  to  the  Selborne  Society 
for  the  current  year ,  and  all  new  subscribers ,  are  entitled  to  receive , 
post  free,  a  complete  set  of  the  magazines.  Immediate  application 
should  be  made  for  back  numbers  to  complete  sets,  as  no  more  numbers 
will  be  reprinted.  The  Selborne  Magazine  can  also  be  obtained 
through  any  bookseller  in  the  usual  way.  price ,  twopence  per  copy. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor  of 
the  Selborne  Magazine,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Every  MS.  should  be  accompanied  by  the  sender’s  name  and 
address  (not  necessarily  for  publication). 

All  MSS.  which  are  not  accepted  will  be  returned  when 
accompanied  by  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  postage,  but  not  other¬ 
wise. 

MSS.  should  be  legibly  written  in  black  ink,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  cannot  enter  into  private  correspondence  on  any 
subject  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Magazine.  Members 
should  address  their  inquiries  relative  to  the  Society  to  the  Hon. 
Secretaries,  and  send  their  subscriptions  to  them,  and  not  to  the 
Editor  or  Publisher. 


THE 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  TREES  IN  TOWNS. 

By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S. 

I  do  not  know  how  trees  are  managed  in  the  other  suburbs  of 
London,  but  I  know  that  they  are  mismanaged  in  this.  Some 
years  ago  two  or  three  of  our  beautiful  fields  were  converted  into 
roads,  with  villa  residences  on  each  side.  It  was  some  compensa¬ 
tion  to  see  a  number  of  young  trees  adorning  the  new  road,  and  to 
watch  their  healthy  growth  from  year  to  year,  under  the  artistic 
hand  of  Nature.  In  the  course  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  they 
became  beautiful  objects,  refreshing  to  the  eye,  gratifying  to  the 
taste,  and  making  even  the  builders’  architecture  look  wrell  ;  for  a 
similar  remark  applies  to  a  graceful  tree,  that  Lord  Bacon  applies 
to  a  garden  : — “  It  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures  ;  it  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man ;  without  which  buildings 
and  palaces  are  but  gross  handiworks.” 

But,  alas  !  “all  that’s  bright  must  fade  !  ”  if  not  by  lapse  of  time, 
then  by  man’s  perverted  will.  One  August  the  Clerk  of  the  Works 
ordered  a  man  to  lop  the  young  trees  in  the  new  road.  Accordingly 
this  man  with  ladder,  saw,  and  hatchet,  exercised  his  skill  in 
transforming  the  beautiful  into  the  ugly.  His  method  was  to  draw 
an  imaginary  horizontal  line  at  about  three  or  four-fifths  of  the 
height  of  the  trees,  and  saw  and  hack  away  all  the  lovely  graceful 
growths  above  that  line.  Nay,  more,  he  so  lopped  the  branches 
over  the  roadways  and  pathways,  as  to  transform  each  tree  into  a 
hideous  kind  of  fan. 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  ruin  this 
man  was  thus  ignorantly  perpetrating  3  but  he,  not  heeding  the 
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remonstrance,  said  he  must  earn  his  wages  by  doing  the  work 
according  to  order.  The  police  were  appealed  to,  but  they  had 
no  authority  to  stop  the  work  of  devastation. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  relating  any  new  proceeding. 
This  method  of  mutilating  trees  must  have  been  practised  in 
Highgate  any  time  during  the  last  century  or  two.  Such  was,  at 
one  time,  the  case  with  the  trees  in  the  Grove,  where  Coleridge 
loved  to  pace  up  and  down  and  deliver  his  monologues  to  any  one 
who  would  listen,  including  old  Mr.  Golden,  the  hairdresser,  who 
departed  from  us  only  the  other  day,  and  has  often  while  cutting 
my  hair  talked  about  the  dreamy  poet  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  These  old  trees  were  at  some  distant  period  topped 
so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  beauty.  So  also,  in  other 
parts  of  this  village,  trees  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  park,  exhibit  their  miserable  stumps  ;  and  should  they,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  put  out  twigs  and  bear  foliage  so 
as  to  be  able  to  breathe  a  little,  the  ruthless  man  with  his  ladder 
and  tools  again  mutilates,  and  leaves  the  poor  stumps  as  bare  as 
ever. 

I  suppose  there  must  be  some  defect  in  our  education,  which 
leaves  the  sense  of  beauty  uncultured  in  so  many  people.  A 
lady  once  told  me  she  did  not  like  the  sea  because  it  made  such  a 
noise ;  and  another  lady  to  whom  I  was  complaining  of  the 
mutilation  of  our  young  trees,  said  that  they  must  be  cut  or  they 
would  smother  the  houses,  and  she  saw  no  objection  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  cut. 

If  the  trees  must  be  cut,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  employ 
some  one  who  understands  his  business,  who  has  made  arbori¬ 
culture  his  study,  and  who  knows  how  to  check  the  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  a  young  tree  without  destroying  its  beauty  ?  In 
Germany,  and,  I  suppose,  elsewhere,  there  are  schools  of  forestry, 
where  the  study  of  trees  is  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  Are 
there  any  such  schools  in  this  country  ?  * 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  stupid  process  I  have  described 
is  ruinous  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  trees,  as  it  is  to  their 
beauty. 

In  pruning  one  of  three  methods  may  be  adopted: — (i)  Close- 
pruning,  in  which  a  branch  is  cut  off  close  to  its  parent  stem, 
or  primary  leading  branch ;  this  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  stem  or  bole  of  the  tree.  (2)  Snag-pruning :  this  is 
the  rude  and  injudicious  method  already  complained  of,  where  the 
branches  are  left  as  miserable  stumps  or  snags,  the  wounds  of 
which  never  heal.  (3)  Foreshortening :  this  is  the  only  proper 


*  There  is  now  a  School  of  Forestry  at  the  India  Engineering  College, 
Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  students. — 
£Ed.  S.  M.]  ' 


John  Evelyn. 
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method  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  lateral  branches,  when  too 
crowded  or  disproportionate  in  growth.  Each  branch  must  be 
divided  at  a  point  from  which  a  healthy  secondary  branch  may 
spring,  so  as  to  become  the  leader  to  that  branch. 

Another  practice  adopted  here  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of 
trees  that  are  ornamental  only  when  left  to  natural  conditions, 
namely,  surrounding  them  with  an  asphalte  pavement.  This  must 
sadly  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  roots  in  search  of  new 
feeding-places,  and  the  beneficial  action  of  the  rain  dripping  from 
the  leaves  over  the  roots. 

Highgate ,  JV. 


JOHN  EVELYN.* 


The  house  of  Wotton,  standing  amid  deep  woods,  has  been 
greatly  altered  and  enlarged  since  the  time  when  John  Evelyn 
inherited  it  from  his  brother ;  but  the  site  is  the  same,  and  a 
portion  of  the  old  dwelling  exists,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
house,  which  he  described  as  “  large  and  ancient,  suitable  to  more 
hospitable  times,  and  sweetly  surrounded  by  venerable  woods.” 

Within  a  mile  of  the  house  stands  the  little  parish  church  of 
Wotton,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  “  Diary.”  There  is  nothing  in 
the  architecture  to  tell  its  date,  or  of  any  special  interest,  except 
traces  of  a  “  lepers’  window  ”  in  the  church,  and  the  unpretending 
little  edifice  of  which  Evelyn  speaks  in  his  “  Diary  ”  as  the  porch 
where  he  learnt  to  read.  .  .  .  The  sunshine,  coming  through 

the  deep  green  of  the  trees  which  stand  round  the  church,  stains 
the  white  walls  of  the  chancel,  containing  the  monuments  of  the 
Evelyns  of  Wotton.  The  rooks  swing  and  caw  round  the  quaint 
old  tower  and  low  wooden  belfry  ;  the  song  of  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  comes  from  the  thorns  and  hollies  which  grow  on  the 
slope  beyond  the  churchyard ;  all  else  is  silence  and  peace. 

It  was  among  such  scenes  as  these  that,  in  the  year  1620,  John 
Evelyn  was  born,  the  second  son  of  that  branch  of  his  family 
which  have  settled  at  Wotton. f  It  was  during  the  years  he  spent 
abroad  that  John  Evelyn’s  education  may  be  said  to  have  been 
principally  carried  on.  He  had  been  at  Oxford  before  his  father 
died,  but,  by  his  own  admission,  did  little  to  distinguish  himself 


*  We  take  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  “  In  a  Garden  of  John 
Evelyn's ,”  in  the  current  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  (August,  18S8). 

f  Other  branches  of  the  Evelyn  family  were  settled  at  Godstone,  Surrey, 
and  Long  Ditton,  near  Kingston. 
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there  ;  and  he  had  been  entered  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
tells  us  he  spent  some  months  in  “  studying  a  little,  but  dancing 
and  fooling  more.”  He  was  evidently  one  of  those  whose  mental 
powers  needed  to  be  roused  and  attracted  by  congenial  subjects,, 
and  to  whom  a  routine  marked  out  for  him  was  antagonistic. 
Whatever  were  the  means  used  to  attain  the  end,  he  certainly 
became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  time,  a  lover 
and  connoisseur  of  art  in  a  degree  much  more  rare  in  the  days  in 
which  he  lived  than  in  our  own  ;  and  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
science  of  every  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  added  to  these,, 
he  was  a  man  of  high  principle  and  religious  faith  ;  a  loyal  subject, 
and  a  true  friend ;  as  well  as  an  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

The  part  of  his  “  Diary  ”  which  relates  to  his  early  life  abroad 
presents  a  remarkable  and  attractive  picture  of  the  interests  and 
amusements  of  a  young  country  gentleman  and  a  Cavalier,  of 
whose  character  and  conduct  we  are  accustomed  to  form  a  very 
different  opinion.  Wherever  he  went  we  find  him  attracted  by 
all  that  was  most  worthy  in  the  men  and  women  among  whom 
he  was  thrown,  and  in  the  aspects  of  religion,  science,  and  art. 

.  .  .  Of  his  long  after-life,  spent  chiefly  at  Sayes  Court,  the 

zealous  part  he  took  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration,  his  literary- 
occupations,  and  various  employments  in  the  public  service,  his 
sorrows  and  disappointments  in  the  loss  of  his  children,  only  one 
of  which  survived  him, — we  may  read  the  details  in  the  “  Diary,” 
first  published  in  1819. 

It  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  “  Sylva  Evelyn  ”  was  laid 
in  his  grave  in  the  quiet  country  church  at  Wotton,  within  sight  of 
the  woods  surrounding  his  beloved  home.  Among  many  subjects 
of  importance  to  which  he  gave  his  attention,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  we  may  note  one  especially  impressed  upon  us,  and  feel 
grateful  to  his  memory,  believing  it  was  he  who  first  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  more  general  planting  of  woods,  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  to  the  laying  out  and  adorning  of  gardens  in  many  a 
country  home — especially  when  we  realise  how  much  such  interests 
and  occupations  go  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  lives  at  the  present 
day. 

The  gardens  of  his  day  were  set  apart  much  less  for  the  display 
of  flowers  and  the  exercise  of  horticultural  skill  than  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  rest,  leisure,  and  retirement.  Trees,  water,  sheltered 
walks,  sweet  sights  and  sweet  scents,  were  made  the  principal 
objects,  and  were  more  sought  after  than  the  brilliant  floral  effects 
now  aimed  at.  And  if  this  was  so  in  our  northern  climate,  it  was 
still  more  so  in  Italy,  from  which  Evelyn  drew  so  many  of  his 
ideas,  and  where  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  climate,  and 
the  habits  of  the  people,  all  conduce  to  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor 
life,  making  shade,  coolness,  and  retirement  the  very  essentials  of 
a  garden. 
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Evelyn  could  not  reproduce  in  his  native  country  the  stately 
groves  of  cypress  and  ilex,  the  stone  pines  and  aloes,  the  balus- 
traded  terrace  and  open  loggia,  which  made  up  so  much  of  his 
recollections  of  Italian  gardens  ;  but  he  could  in  some  measure 
please  his  taste  in  a  likeness  of  them  in  the  formal  lines  of  the  yew- 
hedge,  the  grotto  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees,  and  in  the  groves 
of  hardy  fir,  as  graceful  and  picturesque  as  any  Italian  pine,  and 
in  the  formation  of  such  stately  terraces  as  the  one  at  Wotton. 
Neither  could  he  attain  to  the  fountain  with  its  abundant  supply  of 
water,  poured  from  the  lip  of  some  old  marble  cistern,  a  relic  of 
classic  times,  the  cool  refreshing  rush  made  more  welcome  by  the 
burning  sun.  But  he  has  left  on  record  his  ideas  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  “running  water”  as  almost  indispensable  in  a  garden 
intended  for  perfect  enjoyment ;  and  we  may  even  now  benefit  by 
some  of  his  experiences  in  his  remarks  made  in  his  “  Diary  ”  on 
every  garden  or  pleasure-ground  which  came  under  his  notice  in 
his  travels  abroad,  or  in  his  after-life  at  home. 

Since  Evelyn’s  day  the  taste  and  skill  exercised  in  these  things  has 
grown  and  increased  to  such  proportions  as  almost  to  have  changed 
their  aspect,  and  to  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  the  simplicity  and 
the  love  of  natural  beauty  in  which  they  originated.  Flowers  have 
become  one  of  the  many  objects  of  luxury  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  many.  The  world  has 
certainly  entered  into  our  gardens  and  has  laid  its  grasp  upon  the 
flowers;  but  we  must  still  acknowledge  that  it  was  John  Evelyn 
who  was  one  of  the  first  who  brought  such  tastes  into  our  country 
life,  under  their  best  aspects. 

He  wrote  his  “  Sylva  ”  for  those  who  were  able  to  plant  exten¬ 
sive  woods,  and  lay  out  acres  in  terrace  gardens  ;  we  are  sure  that 
had  he  lived  in  our  days,  his  kindly  heart  and  genial  sympathy 
would  have  rejoiced  to  know  how  many  there  are  who  now  feel  as 
great  delight  in  cherishing  a  few  flowers  in  some  small  garden  ;  in 
making  bright  and  attractive  the  surroundings  of  some  humble 
home,  as  he  did  in  the  “  plots,  canals,  and  parterres,”  which  he  de¬ 
signed  for  his  friends  in  the  larger  world  in  which  he  lived.  .  .  . 

We  may  linger  no  longer  in  John  Evelyn’s  garden  and  pleasance ; 
but  as  we  leave  it  let  us  express  a  hope  that  such  gardens,  rare  as 
they  are,  may  long  retain  their  character,  their  depth  of  shade, 
their  seclusion,  and  their  sylvan  grace,  which  make  them  so  fitting 
for  the  indulgence  of  a  luxury  not  on  the  increase,  but  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  rare  to  find,  and  more  difficult  to  keep, — the 
luxury  of  “  retired  leasure.” 
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AN  ENGLISH  SWITZERLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  KIRKMAN. 

Having  passed  most  of  the  month  of  August  in  a  grass  district 
of  England,  I  am  tempted  to  say  a  little  on  so  common  a  subject 
to  those  who  live  on  the  border  of  London  flag  stones  and  country 
grass.  Grass  is  invaluable  for  many  reasons ;  far  too  precious  to 
be  strewn  with  broken  pottery,  shreds  of  paper,  and  skins  of 
oranges,  and  blasted  by  all  the  destruction  which  need  not  one 
whit  belong  to  free  and  universal  enjoyment  of  it. 

The  county  which  has  served  as  a  good  English  substitute  for 
Switzerland  this  year  for  me,  is  Yorkshire.  I  have  visited  many 
of  its  most  lovely  dales.  I  have  only  seen  one  small  field  of  corn. 
It  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Riding,  all  pasture-land ;  the 
farmers  consequently  suffer  much  less  from  the  recent  hard 
times  than  those  who  farm  arable  land.  Independently  of  the 
practical  view  of  pasture,  the  beauty  of  vast  grassy  slopes  is  full  of 
suggestion,  and  yields  a  good  crop  of  thoughts  to  those  who  wisely 
care  for  the  husbandry  of  their  minds. 

Think  of  this  Wensley-dale  as  a  type  of  many  others,  divided  by 
the  noble  ranges  of  hills,  or  fells,  or  mountains  rising  to  about 
2,300  feet  high  or  more.  In  this  dale,  which  winds  for  many 
miles,  rising  from  the  river  Ure  to  Fells  on  either  side,  we  see 
first,  grass  on  the  lower  level,  from  the  river’s  edge,  divided  into 
many  plots  separated  by  limestone  walls,  each  with  its  own  charm. 
These  various  meadows,  which  yield  so  much  produce  of  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  yield  also  the  innumerable  tints  and  hues  of 
green  which  never  sink  to  sameness. 

In  undrained  land,  the  grass  struggles  with  sedges  and  rank 
growth,  and  the  coarser,  harder  nature  prevails.  But  higher  up 
still,  the  struggle  is  between  grass  and  ling.  The  exquisitely  rich 
display  of  purple  ling  covers  the  hill  sides  as  with  carpet,  more 
beautiful  than  ever  came  from  Turkey.  Yesterday  we  travelled 
through  several  of  these  most  beautiful  dales,  over  which  bloomed 
the  richest  purple,  and  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Sometimes 
comes  a  patch  of  white  heather ;  as  all  purple,  or  red,  or  blue 
flowers  take  the  sport  into  their  elegant  heads  to  be  white. 

And  on  the  moors,  still  higher  up,  the  patches  of  cloudberry 
have  the  lovely  orange  and  red  of  the  morning  clouds ;  as  blue 
gentian  of  Switzerland  has  drawn  to  itself  the  intense  blue  of  the 
clear  skies.  Sometimes  the  grey  limestone,  eaten  into  quaint 
forms,  or  divided  by  ancient  floods,  or  worn  by  ice  in  the  times 
when  glaciers  filled  these  valleys,  peers  through  the  grass ;  and 
deep  cracks,  or  pots,  or  fissures  become  filled  with  ferns,  splendid 
harts’-tongue,  or  rose-coloured  willow-herbs,  that  makes  a  natural 
mountain  garden.  And  at  last  only  barren  rocks,  or  jutting  cliffs 
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called  “  scars,”  prevail ;  from  whence  we  can  survey  this  map  of 
valleys  and  hill-ranges,  and  the  distant  sea  of  Morecambe  Bay. 

Hampstead. 
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The  Garden  of  Sir1  Thomas  More. 

By  Miss  A.  BUCICTON. 

In  a  curious  book  entitled  the  “  Household  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,”  we  find  an  interesting  passage,  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
Herbalistic  Lore  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  showing  us  the  rever¬ 
ence  in  which  some  plants  were  then  held,  which  we  now  scornfully 
designate  as  “  weeds.”  The  following  extract  is  from  an  account 
given  by  John  Clements  (?)  the  physician  and  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  whose  greatest  delight  it  was  to  bring  down  his  London 
friends  in  his  eight-oared  barge,  to  enjoy  his  beautiful  country 
home.  “  Landing  at  Fulham,”  says  the  writer,  “  we  had  a  merry 
Ramble  through  the  Meadows.  Erasmus,  noting  the  poor  Children 
a-gathering  the  Dandelion  and  Milk-thistle  for  the  Herb-market  was 
advised  to  speak  of  forayn  Herbes  and  their  Uses,  bothe  for  Food 
and  Medicine.” 

“For  me,”  says  Father,  “there  is  manie  a  Plante  I  entertayne 
in  my  Garden  and  Paddock,  which  the  Fastidious  would  caste 
forthe.  I  like  to  teach  my  children  the  uses  of  Common  Things — - 
to  know,  for  Instance,  the  Uses  of  the  Flowers  and  Weeds  that 
grow  in  our  Fields  and  Hedges.  Manie  a  poor  Knaves’  Pottage 
woulde  be  improved  if  he  were  skilled  in  the  Properties  of  the  Bur¬ 
dock  and  Purple  Orchis,  Lady’s  Smock,  Brook-lime  and  Old  Man’s 
Pepper.  The  Roots  of  wild  Succory  and  Water  Arrow-Head 
mighte  agreeablie  change  his  Lenten  Diet ;  and  Glasswort  afford 
him  a  pickle  for  his  mouth-fulle  of  Salt-meat.  Then,  there  are 
cresses  and  wood-sorrel  for  his  Breakfast,  and  Salep  for  his  hot 
evening  mess.  For  his  medicine  there  is  Herb-two-pence,  that 
will  cure  a  hundred  Ills  ;  Camomile  to  lull  a  raging  tooth  ;and  the 
Juice  of  the  Buttercup  to  cleare  his  heade  by  sneezing.  Ver- 
vian  cureth  Ague ;  and  Crowfoot  affords  the  least  painfulle  of 
Blisters.  St.  Anthony  Turnip  is  an  emetic  ;  Goose-grass  sweetens 
the  Blood;  Woodruffe  is  good  for  the  Liver,  and  Bind-weed  hath 
nigh  as  much  virtue  as  the  Forayn  Scammony.  Pimpernel  pro- 
moteth  Laughter ;  and  Poppy,  Sleep  ;  Thyme  giveth  pleasant 
Dreams  :  and  an  ashen  Branche  drives  evil  spirits  from  the  Pillow. 
As  for  Rose-Marie,  I  let  it  run  alle  over  my  garden  walls,  not  be¬ 
cause  my  Bees  love  it,  but  because  it  is  the  Herbe  Sacred  to  Re¬ 
membrance,  and  therefore  to  Friendship,  whence  a  Sprig  of  it  hath 
a  dumb  Language  that  maketh  it  the  chosen  Emblem  of  our 
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Funeral  Wakes,  and  in  our  Buriall  Grounds.  Howbeit,  I  am  a 
School-boy  prating  in  presence  of  his  master,  for  here  is  John 
Clement  at  my  elbowe,  who  is  the  best  Botanist  and  Herbalist  of 
us  all.” 

Here  the  passage  ends,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  G.  Milner  in  his  de¬ 
lightful  book  entitled  “Country  Pleasures”  redolent  with  fresh 
country  smells  and  breathing  out  the  very  air  of  wooded  hills  and 
pleasant  gardens.  No  amateur  gardener,  working  on  however 
small  a  scale,  should  be  without  it.  (Longman  &  Co.,  London). 

Now  a  more  interesting  and  delightful  occupation  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  for  some  young  man  going  down  into  the  country  for  the 
approaching  Long  Vacation,  than  to  hunt  up  some  of  the  old 
Herbalistic  lore,  consult  books  ancient  and  modern  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  worth  of  the  various 
recipes,  to  give  a  short  discourse  in  the  village  to  the  labourers  and 
artizans  living  near,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  and  sound  logic  (aided 
perhaps  by  a  good  dinner  conducted  on  his  own  culinary  principles, 
to  induce  them  to  try  his  suggestions  of  sweetening  and  varying 
their  own  simple  meals  at  home  with  the  wild  plants  growing  round 
them  in  the  fields,  and  at  their  very  thresholds, — thus  reviving  a 
most  venerable  and  not-to-be-despised  branch  of  Science. 

I  may  just  add  on  Mr.  John’s  authority  that  “Salep”  is  a  nu¬ 
tritious  substance  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  early  “  purple 
orchis”  ( Orchis  mascula)  and  others  of  its  tribe. 

St.  Anthony’s  turnip  is  nothing  but  the  bulbous  buttercup  (Ran¬ 
unculus  bulbosus ),  whose  tubers  are  the  favourite  food  of  pigs,  of 
which  epicurean  animals  the  ascetic  St.  Anthony,  by  a  strange 
irony  of  fate,  was  made  patron-saint. 

The  pimpernel  here  spoken  of,  is,  most  probably,  not  the  “  old 
man’s  weather  glass  ”  dear  to  childhood,  but  the  Salad  Burnet 
(Poterium  Sanguisorba)  spoken  of  by  Evelyn  and  Leyte,  and  used 
apparently  in  salads.  In  ancient  Greece  it  was  a  common  ingred¬ 
ient  of  the  drinking  cup,  from  whence  its  generic  name,  and 
perhaps  the  allusion  to  its  hilarious  properties  by  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

Haslemere. 


THE  STUDY  AND  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 


Some  Hobby  Horses  and  how  to  Ride  Them,  by  C.  A. 
Montresor  (Allen  &  Co.,  London,  1888).  The  natural  history 
of  a  child  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  natural  history  of  a  bird 
or  an  animal.  Miss  Montresor  tells  us  that  almost  every  child 
has  a  hobby  for  “collecting,”  and  she  shows  to  what  useful 
educational  uses  this  instinct  may  be  turned.  In  these  days  of 
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kindergartens,  board  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  we  are 
too  apt  to  overlook  the  natural  method  of  education,  which 
children  adopt  when  they  are  not  interfered  with,  and  the  condi- 
ditions  of  their  daily  lives  are  favourable.  Country  children  have 
many  advantages  over  town  children  in  this  respect,  as  their  op¬ 
portunities  for  making  collections  are  greater,  and  objects  are  more 
varied  in  the  country  than  in  towns.  Country  children  have  the 
whole  range  of  nature  to  draw  upon,  while  town  children  have 
only  the  very  limited  range  of  human  art.  Describing  her  childish 
experience  in  this  respect  the  author  says  :  “  I  am  one  of  a  large 
family  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how  many  varieties  of  things 
we  did  collect,  in  the  house,  in  the  garden,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
shrubberies,  which  surrounded  my  old  home  in  the  country.  We 
even  had  collections  which  we  visited  in  our  daily  walks  ;  little 
heaps  of  shells  and  stones  hidden  in  the  long  grass,  which  bor¬ 
dered  the  dusty  chalk  roads.  The  boys  had  a  hobby  for  collecting 
birds’  eggs,  butterflies,  caterpillars,  silkworms,  stamps  and  coins. 
My  sister  had  a  hobby  for  seals,  crests,  monograms,  trade  marks  ! 
I,  myself,  collected  stones  and  shells.  In  the  autumn  we  picked 
up  dry  leaves,  imprisoned  them  in  medicine  bottles  filled  with  acid, 
and  peeped  at  them  every  night  to  see  if  they  had  turned  to 
1  skeletons.’  In  the  shrubberies  we  kept  collections  of  berries  and 
acorn-cups.” 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  our  author  has  deserted  her  first  love 
of  “  stones  and  shells,”  and  has  undertaken  to  describe  the  way  to 
ride  her  sister’s  hobbies  for  seals,  crests,  coins,  postage  stamps,  and 
the  keeping  of  a  scrap-book — all  of  them  indoor  town  children’s 
hobbies.  She  informs  us  however,  that  Mr.  Wood  and  Miss  Buck- 
ley  have  written  charming  books  for  country  children,  explaining 
the  marvels  of  Natural  History,  telling  them  much  which  she 
longed  to  know,  as  a  child,  of  butterflies,  flowers  and  shells. 

Miss  Montresor  does  not  like  “  lessons  out  of  school,”  and  her 
description  of  how  to  keep  a  scrap-book  and  make  it  useful  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture ;  the 
relation  of  coins,  seals  and  crests  to  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
•to  the  origin  and  dignities  of  some  of  our  great  families ;  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  postage  stamps  as  to  the  economic  and  artistic  history 
of  the  Victorian  reign,  and  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  our  own  country  and  colonies — are  as  little  like  lessons  as 
the  necessary  introduction  of  dates  and  the  names  of  kings  and 
queens  will  admit  of.  The  very  pleasant  style  brings  the  subjects 
within  the  intelligence  of  fairly  advanced  boys  and  girls;  and  the 
book  should  be  a  favourite  one  with  teachers  as  well  as  “  collec¬ 
tors,”  as  we  can  imagine  nothing  so  helpful  to  the  teaching  of  his¬ 
tory  as  to  identify  different  periods  with  their  respective  coins, 
seals,  and  styles  of  architecture.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and 
.should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  school  library.  An  interesting 
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paper  might  be  written  on  the  animals  and  birds  employed  in 
heraldry,  and  how  they  became  representatives  of  human  faculties 
and  dispositions. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Observation  of  Nature  necessary  to  the  Artist. — In  his 
lecture  on  the  “  deteriorative  power  of  Conventional  art  over  na¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Ruskin,  speaking  of  the  lack  of  art  among  the  Highland 
Scotch,  and  the  effect  of  the  delicate  and  refiner  art  of  the  Hindoos 
says,  “  The  Art  of  India  has  one  curious  character  distinguishing 
it  from  all  other  art  of  equal  merit  in  design — it  never  represents  a 
natural  fact.  ....  It  thus  indicates  that  the  people  who 
practise  it  are  cut  off  from  all  possible  sources  of  healthy  knowledge 
or  natural  delight ;  that  they  have  wilfully  sealed  up  and  put  aside 
the  entire  volume  of  the  world,  and  have  got  nothing  to  read,, 
nothing  to  dwell  on,  but  that  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart,  of  which  we  are  told  that  c  it  is  only  evil  continually.’  Over 
the  whole  spectacle  of  creation  they  have  thrown  a  veil  in  which 
there  is  no  rent.  For  them  no  star  peeps  through  the  blanket  of 
the  dark — for  them  neither  their  heaven  shines  nor  their  moun¬ 
tains  rise — for  them  the  flowers  do  not  blossom — for  them 
the  creatures  of  the  field  and  forest  do  not  live.  If  you 
choose  to  investigate  the  subject  more  deeply  and  with  other 
examples,  you  will  find  enough  to  justify  you  in  concluding — 
that  art,  followed  as  such,  and  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective 
of  the  interpretation  of  nature  by  it,  is  destructive  of  whatever  is 
best  and  noblest  in  humanity ;  but  that  nature,  however  simply  ob¬ 
served,  or  imperfectly  known,  is,  in  the  degree  of  the  affection  felt 
for  it,  protective  and  hopeful  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  humanity; 
You  might  then  conclude  further,  that  art,  so  far  as  it  was  devoted 
to  the  record  or  the  interpretation  of  nature,  would  be  helpful  and 
ennobling  also.  .  .  . 

“  I  have  had  but  one  steady  aim  in  all  that  I  have  ever  tried  to 
teach,  namely — to  declare  that  whatever  was  great  in  human  art 
was  the  expression  of  man’s  delight  in  God’s  work.  .  .  .  Ask 

yourselves  what  is  the  leading  motive  which  actuates  you  while  you 
are  at  work.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  your  leading  motive  is  for 
working — that  is  a  different  thing ;  you  may  have  families  to- 
support — parents  to  keep — brides  to  win ;  you  may  have  all  these, 
or  other  such  sacred  and  pre-eminent  motives,  to  press  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  labour  and  prompt  the  twilight  thought.  But  when  you  are 
fairly  at  work,  what  is  the  motive  then  which  tells  upon  every 
touch  of  it  ?  If  it  is  the  love  of  that  which  your  work  represents — 
if,  being  a  landscape  painter,  it  is  love  of  hills  and  trees  that  moves- 
you — if,  being  a  figure  painter,  it  is  love  of  human  beauty  and 
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human  soul  that  moves  you — if,  being  a  flower  or  animal  painter, 
it  is  love,  and  wonder,  and  delight  in  petal  and  in  limb  that  move 
you,  then  the  Spirit  is  upon  you,  and  the  earth  is  yours,  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  petty  self-com¬ 
placency  in  your  own  skill,  trust  in  precepts  and  laws,  hope  for 
academical  or  popular  approbation,  or  avarice  of  wealth, — it  is 
quite  possible  that  by  steady  industry,  or  even  by  fortunate  chance, 
you  may  win  the  applause,  the  position,  the  fortune,  that  you  desire; 
but  one  touch  of  true  art  you  will  never  lay  on  canvas  or  on  stone 
as  long  as  you  live.” — The  Two  Paths. 


Prizes  for  Collections  of  Wild  Flowers. — The  members 
of  the  Selborne  Society  should  direct  their  attention  to  this  subject 
with  a  view  to  making  competitions  of  this  kind  at  country  flower 
shows  more  rational  and  useful  to  the  exhibitors,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  children.  At  present  the  ruling  idea  with  both  exhibitors 
and  judges  is  quantity  rather  than  quality.  At  a  recent  flower 
show  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Surrey  there  were  a  large 
number  of  competitors,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  an 
immense  mass  of  wild  flowers  and  grass  squeezed  into  a  large 
clothes  basket,  and  the  second  to  a  rather  smaller  mass  stuck  into 
a  zinc  foot-bath  !  There  were  several  small  bouquets,  but  they 
were  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  the  judges. 

Exhibitions  of  this  kind  should  be  educational,  either  in  a 
scientific  or  artistic  way.  Prizes  might  be  offered  for  a  few 
specimens  of  some  commoner  natural  orders,  which  would 
probably  give  children  a  taste  for  botany  ;  or  for  the  arrangement 
of  wild  flowers  as  bouquets  or  as  table  decorations — a  much  more 
difficult  matter  than  with  garden  flowers.  In  any  case,  prizes 
should  never  be  offered  for  the  greatest  quantity,  or  the  greatest 
variety  of  wild  flowers,  as  this  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
rarer  plants  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  correspondents  who  have  had  experience 
in  this  kind  of  exhibition,  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  series  of 
suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  promoters  of  country  flower 
shows. 


Wild  Birds  at  Carlsbad. — Along  the  roads  and  in  the  woods 
the  abundance  of  small  birds  strikes  those  who  know  how  scarce 
birds  are  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  Carlsbaders  are  so 
fond  of  birds  that  a  society  exists  for  providing  them  with  food  in 
the  inclement  wintry  weather  when  food  is  scarce.  The  killing 
of  the  birds  is  expressly  forbidden.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
birds  are  very  tame.  Like  little  boys,  birds  are  always  hungry. 
Anyone  sitting  down  and  distributing  a  few  crumbs  is  soon 
surrounded  with  birds  eager  to  be  fed. — Austrian  Health  Resorts,, 
by  W.  Fraser  Rae. 
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A  Novel  Jubilee  Memorial. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
memorials  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  is  the  plantation  of  an  entire 
mountain  in  North  Wales  with  forest  trees,  so  arranged  that  the 
words  “Jubilee,  1887,”  appear  distinctly  amidst  the  surrounding 
trees,  through  the  bulk  of  the  plantation  being  of  a  different 
foliage.  The  mountain  thus  adorned  is  Moel  Rhiwen,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanddeiniolen,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith. 
The  word  “Jubilee”  is  planted  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
mountain  in  letters,  each  measuring  200  yards  long  by  25  wide. 
Plants  of  the  Austrian  pine  form  the  body  of  the  letters,  which  are 
shaded  on  the  right  with  a  bordering  of  larch.  The  intervening 
spaces  are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  Scotch  fir,  pines,  oak,  birch, 
sycamore,  and  spruce  fir.  The  first  tree  of  the  letter  “  J  ”  was 
planted  last  year  at  a  Jubilee  celebration,  and  the  work  was 
completed  this  spring.  Nearly  200  men  of  the  district  have  found 
constant  employment,  and  they  have  planted  about  630,000  trees. 
Till  the  plantation  is  in  full  growth  the  letters  will  be  scarcely 
traceable ;  but  each  year  they  will  become  more  distinct,  and  a 
generation  hence  the  mountain  will  be  one  of  the  sights  of  Wales, 
as  the  word  “Jubilee”  will  then  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Why  should  we  not  have  beautiful  Butterflies? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  recall  a  sentiment  expressed  by  that  experi¬ 
enced  traveller,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  which  will  find  its  echo  in 
many  a  shire  and  hamlet,  and  which  naturally  arises  out  of  any 
measure  taken,  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Selborne 
Magazine,  for  the  protection  of  innoxious  and  beautiful  butterflies. 
Who,  lapped  in  midsummer  reverie,  has  not  involuntarily  laid  down 
the  three-volumed  novel  on  the  garden  seat  to  watch  the  soft 
gliding  of  some  strange  wanderer  from  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
mysterious  woodland.  Not  the  rich  only,  but  the  poorest  cot¬ 
tager  has  felt  this  innocent  delight,  and  cast  away  low-thoughted 
care  as  though  an  angel  visitant  had  floated  by  ;  the  hurtful  pas¬ 
sions  have  ceased  to  plague,  the  childish  tear  is  dried,  and  the 
throbbing  brow  aches  no  more,  for  we  have  awoke  to  know  that 
our  happier  life  is  composed  of  trifles.  The  idea  to  preserve  such 
pure  enjoyment  for  our  posterity,  who  will  value  it  more,  springs  in¬ 
stinctively  in  the  breast ;  but  this  praiseworthy  ardour  necessi¬ 
tates  a  common  understanding,  for  while  the  public  seek  the 
preservation  of  the  beautiful,  the  naturalist  prizes  what  is  rare  and 
curious,  and  all  things  have  their  associations.  Many  can  recall 
the  days  when  Mr.  Stainton  published  his  Manual,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  conferred  that  beautiful  butterflies  were  also  rare.  Many  of 
these  are  now,  alas  !  no  more.  Since  the  pumping  of  the  dark  fen- 
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land  Swallow-tails  and  Large  Coppers  no  longer  fly  at  Yaxley  and' 
Whittlesea  Mere;  and  loss  or  no  loss,  the  Black-veined  White  has 
deserted  the  Thames  Valley,  the  Sturrey  Woods,  and  Island  of 
Thanet.  Cassiope  is  never  seen,  they  say,  on  Langdale  Pikes,  at 
Borrowdale,  or  Styhead  Tarn ;  and  the  purple  Emperor,  the  pride 
of  our  coppice,  if  not  rare  is  very  local ;  while  the  Purple-edged 
Copper  you  will  not  find,  I  think,  nearer  than  Lille,  in  France — a. 
poor  lookout  this  indeed  for  those  enthusiasts  who  do  not  consi¬ 
der  that  enjoyment  is  intended  to  be  mutual.  If  we  cannot  preserve, 
let  us  then  import.  Let  us  stock  the  wild  carrots  with  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  Swallow-tail,  and  the  oarman  will  watch  their  habits  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  let  us  import  the  Apollo  butterflies  of 
the  Alps  and  Rocky  Mountains  to  fly  above  the  ashes  of  our  poets 
on  meadows  of  Grasmere  ;  let  us  have  the  caterpillars  of  Apatura 
Ilia  feeding  on  the  garden  willows  to  act  as  dummies  and  protect 
the  more  beautiful  and  recluse  purple  Emperors  ;  and  let  us  stock 
the  Water-docks  with  the  caterpillars  of  Chrysophanus  Hippo t hoe, 
which  once  heirs  in  possession  will,  perhaps,  kindly  assume  the 
more  genial  shape  of  our  long-lost  Large  Coppers.  But  a  word  in 
season  ;  let  the  new  comers  be  imported  not  as  caterpillars  but  as 
eggs,  or  in  the  chrysalis  state.  The  latter  travel  well  and  far,  for  it 
was  but  quite  recently  that  a  newly  emerged  and  lovely  inhabitant 
of  the  Terai  jungle  of  Northern  India,  was  floating  over  my  head 
and  shattering  itself  on  the  window-pane  as  if  anxious  for  its  free¬ 
dom.  A.  H.  Swinton. 


The  Badger. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  its  many 
enemies,  the  badger  finds  here  and  there  a  friend  and  protector. 
In  .  the  Zoologist  for  January  of  the  present  year  will  be  found  an 
article  on  the  badger,  in  which  the  writer  (Mr.  Harting)  gives  a 
most  interesting  account  of  some  Leicestershire  badgers,  which 
were  carefully  preserved  and  fed  by  the  owner  of  the  property  on 
which  the  earth  they  inhabit  was  situated,  the  young  ones,  a 
litter  of  which  was  annually  reared,  becoming  so  tame  as  to  come 
out  regularly  for  a  meal  of  raisins,  bits  of  dog’s  biscuit,  &c., 
which  they  devoured  when  within  a  very  few  yards  of  their  owner. 
In  Scotland,  too,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Harvie  Browne  (“  Past 
and  Present  Distribution  of  the  Rarer  Animals  of  Scotland”),  these- 
animals  appear  to  be  steadily  decreasing  in  number,  there  are  at 
least  one  or  two  landed  proprietors  named  by  the  author  who 
make  a  point. of  preserving  them,  and  they  might,  I  think,  be  re¬ 
introduced  with  advantage  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  valuable  habit  of  searching  out  and  destroying 
wasps’  nests,  for  the  sake  of  the  wasp  grubs. 

If  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  advertisements  as  this,  from 
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the  Exchange  and  Mart,  “  Very  fine  large  badger  and  baiting 
cage,  in  good  condition.  Price  20s.,  or  useful  exchange,  .  .  .  ” 
were  pointed  out  to  the  editors  of  this,  and  other  papers  through 
which  a  trade  in  live  animals  is  carried  on,  they  would,  I  believe, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  do  their  best  to  exclude  them  when 
possible.  To  those  interested  in  the  habits  of  the  badger  the 
article  referred  to  above  will  be  found  most  interesting.  I  omitted 
to  mention  that  the  colony  of  badgers  alluded  to  were  procured 
from  another  county  (Gloucestershire),  and  great  pains  taken  to 
establish  them,  two  former  attempts  to  do  so  having  failed. 

Yours,  &c., 

Blaxhall ,  Wickham  Market  G.  T.  Rope. 


A  White  Blackbird. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Among  other  rare  birds  that  visited  our  garden  during  the 
March  storms  was  a  white  blackbird.  We  had  great  hopes  that  he 
would  remain  with  us,  though  all  the  other  birds  sought  to  drive 
him  away,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  disappeared. 

Search  was  made  for  him,  and  finally  he  was  found  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  coppice,  busily  building  a  nest  with  his  mate.  Soon  five 
eggs  were  laid,  but  when  there  ought  to  have  been  young  birds,  the 
nest  was  found  forsaken,  containing  empty  egg  shells,  probably 
sucked  by  stoats. 

Nothing  daunted,  he  and  his  mate  began  another  nest,  which 
like  the  first  was  very  near  the  ground,  and  again  five  eggs  were 
laid,  but  great  was  our  disappointment  to  find  that  they  too  had 
shared  the  fate  of  the  first  ones  j  and  worse  than  that  our  friend  him¬ 
self  had  left  the  neighbourhood.  Can  any  Correspondent  tell  me 
if  White  Blackbirds  are  rare?  Yours, 

Denton  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  [Miss]  A.  Hoyle. 

Black  and  White  Rooks. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — The  occurrence  of  perfectly  white  rooks  has  been  re¬ 
corded  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  columns  of  the  Bield 
and  elsewhere,  but  the  circumstances  of  piebald  specimens 
such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  July  number  of  the  Selborne 
Magazine  is,  I  fancy,  extremely  rare,  although  not  altogether 
unprecedented ;  as  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  [Blomefield]  in  his  “Obser¬ 
vations  on  Natural  History”  narrates  how  in  1823,  two  young 
rooks  were  brought  to  him  (alive),  each  of  the  feathers  of  which 
was  tipped  with  a  dirty  white  ;  and  oddly  enough  in  the  year 
following,  one  young  rook  was  submitted  to  his  inspection  which 
apparently  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Utwall,  the  description  being : — The  bill  was  mostly 
white,  also  the  feathers  which  fall  over  the  nostril,  in  addition  to 
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•which  many  of  the  wing  feathers  were  marked  with  white,  thus 
altogether  serving  to  give  the  bird  a  mottled  appearance. 

Hammersmith .  S.  J.  F.  Newbery. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Ut wall’s  question,  p.  hi,  I  may  say 
that  piebald  rooks  are  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  he  supposes. 
I  have  seen  several,  and  notice  of  such  varieties  may  be  often 
seen  in  the  papers  interested  in  natural  history.  I  have  one 
specimen  not  piebald  but  perfectly  white,  which  was  picked  up  in 
a  field  in  Kent,  a  regular  albino,  and  I  believe  such  are  not  un¬ 
common  any  more  than  the  others. 

Windermere .  A.  Rawson. 

Sir, — I  see  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Magazine  an  account  of 
rooks  being  pied.  May  I  add  that  I  have  seen  birds  so  changed, 
several  blackbirds,  partly  white  and  black,  starlings  entirely  white, 
robins  with  white  feathers,  one  of  them  with  a  white  tail,  also 
many  white  and  brown  sparrows ;  but  I  have  never  known  so 
many  as  during  the  last  two  years.  I  feel  almost  convinced  that 
the  severe  winter  we  have  had  has  somewhat  to  do  with  producing 
this  change  in  their  plumage,  as  I  have  noticed  on  former  severe 
winters  this  change  more  than  in  the  milder  ones ;  but  I  have 
never  known  so  many  as  during  the  last  two  winters. 

Hampstead.  James  E.  Whiting. 

W*  In  a  letter  to  Pennant  Gilbert  White  records  the  usual 
fate  of  birds  of  this  kind.  “  A  gentleman,”  he  says,  “  in  this 
neighbourhood  had  two  milk-white  rooks  in  one  nest.  A  booby 
of  a  carter,  finding  them  before  they  were  able  to  fly,  threw  them 
down  and  destroyed  them,  to  the  regret  of  the  owner,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  preserved  such  a  curiosity  in  his  rookery. 
I  saw  the  birds  myself  nailed  against  the  end  of  a  barn,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  their  bills,  legs,  feet,  and  claws  were  milk- 
white.”  What  is  the  scientific  explanation  of  albinism?  [Ed.  S.M.] 
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■Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  magazine,  and  wish  it 
every  success.  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  in¬ 
form  me,  through  its  pages,  which  wild  flower  is  the  “  Lady’s 
smock  all  silver  white,”  of  which  Shakespeare  wrote  ?  I  have 
always  believed  that  it  was  the  meadow  saxifrage  ( Saxifraga 
granulata ),  as  the  shape  of  the  flower  must  have  suggested  the 
name  given  by  Shakespeare,  but  I  find  that  Cardamine pratensis 
(cuckoo  flower)  is  called  “  Ladies’  smock  ”  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns  in  his  “  Flowers  of  the  Field,”  and  this  is  not  a  white 
flower.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  which  is  really  the  one 
in  question. — Sarah  S.  Milnard,  Wirksworth,  Derby. 

***  Shakespear’s  Lady’s  Smock  seems  by  general  opinion  to  be 
fixed  as  the  Cardamine  pratensis.  Prior,  the  great  authority  on 
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flower-lore,  expresses  no  doubt  as  to  the  matter.  In  Elizabethan 
days  it  appears  that  “  maidens  blanched  their  summer  smock  ” 
but  once  a  year,  and  that  in  the  early  spring-time;  as  Shakespear 
has  it : — 

“  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight ; 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks.” 

The  saxifrage  is  not  a  common  enough  flower  all  over  England,  I 
think,  to  have  been  chosen  for  this  name.  Although  a  smaller 
flower,  the  cardamine  is  of  much  the  same  form,  and  surely 
“  silver  white  ”  admits  of  the  grey  gleam  on  the  delicate  petals 
which  shine  and  glitter  in  the  sun.  The  saxifrage  is  of  a  milky 
opaque  white. — A.  M.  Buckton. 

Rev.  O.  Birchall. — Pasteur’s  plan  of  destroying  rabbits  in 
Australia  is,  we  believe,  being  tried  in  an  island  which  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  New  South  Wales. 

Dr.  Hitchman. — The  names  and  addresses  of  the  Hon.  Secs, 
and  Treas.  are  given  after  the  names  of  new  members,  on 
pages  3,  4,  of  the  cover  of  the  Magazine.  The  hon.  secs,  entered 
in  the  list  of  the  Council,  on  page  2,  are  members  of  the 
Council. 


Notice  to  Subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  subscribers  all  the  back  numbers , 
which  were  sold  out ,  have  been  reprinted ,  and  they  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Secretaries ,  to  whom  subscriptions  have  been  paid. 

All  subscribers  of  half  a-crown  and  upwards  to  the  Selborne  Society 
for  the  current  yea r,  and  all  new  subscribers ,  are  entitled  to  receive , 
post  free,  a  complete  set  of  the  magazines.  Immediate  application 
should  be  made  for  back  numbers  to  complete  sets,  as  no  more  numbers 
will  be  reprinted.  The  Selborne  Magazine  can  also  be  obtained 
through  any  bookseller  in  the  usual  way ,  price ,  twopence  per  copy. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor  of 
the  Selborne  Magazine,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Every  MS.  should  be  accompanied  by  the  sender’s  name  and 
address  (not  necessarily  for  publication).  All  MSS.  which  are  not 
accepted  will  be  returned  when  accompanied  by  sufficient  stamps 
to  cover  postage,  but  not  otherwise.  MSS.  should  be  legibly 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  cannot  enter  into  private  correspondence  on  any 
subject  not  connected  with  the  Magazine. 


THE 
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GILBERT  WHITE,  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

( Continued  from  page  121.) 

As  a  clergyman  Gilbert  White  no  doubt  performed  his  duties  in 
the  same  active,  systematic,  and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
he  performed  every  other  occupation  of  his  life,  but  we  find  few 
references  to  them  in  his  letters.  Beyond  a  few  references  to  the 
difficulties  he  experienced  in  finding  curates  to  fill  his  place  when 
he  wished  to  visit  his  friends,  and  his  refusal  of  the  livings  offered 
to  him  by  his  college,  his  clerical  duties  are  rarely  mentioned. 
His  “Antiquities  of  Selborne  ”  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Selborne  Church  and  the  mediaeval  religious  institutions  of  the 
parish,  but  it  is  mainly  a  record  of  facts  such  as  White,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Chandler,  was  able  to  collect  from  ancient 
documents,  local  traditions,  and  personal  investigations. 

The  White  family  seem  to  have  taken  to  the  church  as  a 
profession  very  much  as  other  families  take  to  the  army,  the  bar, 
or  medicine  as  professions.  The  naturalist’s  grandfather  was 
vicar  of  Selborne,  and  his  uncle  Charles,  who  also  resided  at 
Selborne,  was  rector  of  Bradley,  near  Alton,  and  perpetual  curate 
of  Swarraton,  near  Old  Alresford.  His  younger  brothers  John 
and  Henry  were  also  clergymen,  John  being  for  some  time 
chaplain  at  Gibraltar,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Blackburn,  and 
Henry,  vicar  of  Flyfield,  near  Andover. 

Gilbert  White  received  deacon’s  orders  in  1747,  and  immediately 
afterwards  became  his  uncle’s  curate  at  Swarraton,  but  he  also 
kept  his  terms  at  college.  During  this  year  White  had  a  severe 
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attack  of  small-pox — a  disease  which  few  persons  escaped  in  those 
pre-vaccination  times — and  was  laid  up  for  six  weeks  at  Oxford, 
going  afterwards  to  Bath  for  his  convalescence.  He  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1749,  and  was  appointed  curate  of  Selborne  in  1751, 
which,  however  he  resigned  the  following  year  to  enter  on  his 
proctorship  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

On  leaving  Oxford  Gilbert  White  became  curate  at  Durley,  near 
Bishops  Waltham,  which  appointment  he  held  for  a  year  and  a-half, 
and  then  returned  to  Selborne,  which  became  his  home  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  These  details  are  not  without  interest  as  showing  that 
in  his  early  days  Gilbert  White  was  familiar  with  a  good  deal  of 
country  besides  the  parish  of  Selborne. 

From  1755  to  1762,  when  he  became  curate  of  Farringdon, 
White  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  permanent  office, 
although  there  are  references  to  his.  having  lived  in  the  vicarage  at 
Selborne,  but  probably  only  to  perform  temporary  duty  in  the 
absence  of  the  vicar.  It  was  doubtless  during  the  leasure  of  these 
six  or  seven  years  that  Gilbert  White  carried  on  his  most  active 
inquiries  in  natural  history,  his  first  letter  to  Pennant  (Letter  X.) 
being  dated  1767.  White  held  the  curacy  of  Farringdon  for  22 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  became  for  the  second  time — 
after  an  interval  of  26  years — curate  of  Selborne. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Gilbert  White  was  never  vicar  of  his 
native  parish  as  is  almost  universally  believed.  The  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Selborne  living  belonged  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was  given  to  one  of  its  Fellows, 
but  Gilbert  White  being  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  was  not  eligible. 
His  own  college,  however,  made  him  several  offers  of  livings,  one 
of  which,  that  of  Morton-Pinkney  in  Northamptonshire,  he 
accepted,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  performed  duty 
there.  This  living  with  his  Fellowship  he  retained  until  his  death. 
In  the  year  1774  White  refused  in  succession  the  livings  of  Crom- 
hall,  and  Swainswick,  and  the  rectory  of  Cholderton,  the  latter 
being  placed  at  his  disposal  a  second  time  at  a  later  period ;  but 
none  of  them  would  induce  him  to  leave  Selborne,  where  he  was 
living  under  very  comfortable  conditions  after  the  death  of  his 
father  and  his  uncle  Charles,  as  practically,  the  squire  of  the  parish, 
and  whose  history — natural  and  antiquarian — he  was  investigating 
and  recording. 

For  these  details  of  Gilbert  White’s  clerical  occupations  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Prof.  Bell’s  inquiries,  and  to  the  series  of 
private  letters  published  by  him,  especially  those  addressed  by 
Gilbert  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  White. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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MUSEUMS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 

SOCIETIES. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  MACH  IE,  formerly  President  of  the  Malvern 

College  and  Town  Field  Clubs. 

Mr.  Preston’s  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Magazine  (pp.  37 
and  49),  must  have  been  read  with  great  pleasure  by  many  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  interested  in  local  museums  and  Natural  History 
Societies,  shewing  as  it  did  in  every  line  an  intimate  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  My  own  experience  has  been  as 
yet  much  more  limited  than  Mr.  Preston’s,  but  it  points  in  the 
same  direction — that  local  museums,  unless  permanently  endowed 
with  funds  for  maintenance,  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  fall  into 
decay  and  uselessness.  As  a  rule  too  much  is  expected  of  a  local 
museum.  Certainly  a  mere  collection  of  specimens  does  not 
stimulate  visitors  to  observe  for  themselves.  Boys  will  come  into 
a  school  museum — and  the  case  stands  much  the  same  with  the 
mixed  visitors  to  a  public  museum — just  to  have  a  look  round, 
and  will  “  stand  and  gaze,  like  Joshua’s  moon  in  Aijalon,”  and  go 
out  again  none  the  wiser,  none  the  more  enthusiastic  to  study  for 
themselves.  The  fact  is,  a  mere  collection  by  itself  is  like  a  set 
of  illustrations  without  the  volume  which  they  illustrate — very 
pretty,  but  with  no  connection  and  no  meaning.  Labels  do  some¬ 
thing,  but  even  where  they  are  present  and  accurate,  which  is  far 
from  being  always  the  case,  they  are  not  enough.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tive  account  should  be  conspicuously  posted  in  or  near  every  case 
of  specimens.  In  fact,  the  specimens  should  be  there  to  illustrate 
the  literary  matter.  Every  one  knows  how  much  more  interesting 
an  old  castle  or  cathedral  is  if  full  information  about  each  part  be 
hung  up  here  and  there,  than  if  one  is  left  to  wander  about 
vaguely  and  guess  at  the  date  of  this  monument  or  the  history  of 
that  tower.  I  know  by  experience  that  if  full  and  interesting 
descriptions  be  given  of,  say  a  collection  of  British  birds’  nests, 
side  by  side  with  the  nests  themselves,  visitors  will  read  it  with 
pleasure,  and  gain  (so  far  as  can  be  judged),  some  real  knowledge 
from  it.  Lectures,  again,  are  another  obvious  way  of  utilising  a 
museum,  and  may  do  much  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  boys 
or  older  folk  the  real  use  of  a  collection  as  illustrations  to  the 
study  of  a  subject.  Quite  a  few  specimens  well  chosen  are 
enough  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
reference  part  of  the  collection,  just  as  elementary  textbooks  are 
from  large  works  of  reference.  This  distinction  might  very  well 
accord  with  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  Preston,  viz.,  that 
museums  of  reference  should  be  limited  to  one  or  two  in  every 
county,  and  these  should  be  as  exhaustive  as  possible,  but  every 
school  and  every  village  may  have  its  own  illustrative  museum. 
The  objects  here  need  not  be  valuable,  but  if  they  are  made  truly 
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illustrative  they  will  do  much  to  stimulate  local  observation,  and 
direct  inquiring  spirits  towards  higher  work. 

Such  small  local  collections  must  always  more  or  less  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  Natural  History  Society.  More  than  half 
the  two  hundred  and  odd  museums  in  the  country  were  made  by 
local  societies  ;  and  though  many  of  these  have  been  handed  over 
to  public  bodies,  the  change  has  not  always  been  a  gain. 

The  union  of  the  museum  with  the  public  library  has  in  many 
towns  done  great  harm  to  the  former.  Under  the  Public  Libraries 
Act  a  penny  rate  may  be  levied,  and  when,  as  usually  happens, 
this  is  not  enough  to  maintain  both  institutions,  it  is  the  museum 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  always  goes  to  the  wall.  The 
manager  appointed  is  usually  a  literary,  not  a  scientific  man,  and 
the  bookshelves  are  filled  at  the  expense  of  the  cases. 

The  efforts  of  all  lovers  of  Natural  History,  in  places  where 
this  is  going  on,  should  be  directed  to  securing  greater  fairness  of 
treatment  for  the  museum.  When  this  can  be  obtained  there  is 
great  advantage  in  having  both  institutions  under  one  roof,  for 
then  the  museum  may  be,  as  I  have  above  suggested,  “  a  book  of 
plates  to  illustrate  the  volumes  in  the  library.” 

Godolphin  School ,  Hammersmith. 


POLE-TRAPS. 


At  certain  open  spots  in  the  glades  of  English  parks  and  in  the 
t:  rides  ”  of  many  woods,  poles  may  be  seen  erected  in  the  ground, 
often  with  a  ladder  of  more  or  less  rude  construction  leading  to 
the  top.  They  are  often  found,  too,  on  Scotch  moors.  These 
pole-traps  are  cherished  devices  with  all  keepers,  unless  they 
happen  to  own  a  humane  master  who  peremptorily  forbids  their 
use.  For  wanton  indiscriminate  slaughter  they  are  unrivalled. 
Instead  of  killing  mercifully,  they  compel  the  unfortunate  victim, 
hanging  head  downwards,  to  flutter  out  its  life  in  untold  hours  of 
agony.  And  what,  if  possible,  is  even  worse,  they  catch  indis¬ 
criminately  and  kill  by  these  slow  tortures  all  alike  that  light  upon 
the  trap,  the  game  preserver’s  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies,  and  a 
multitude  of  birds  which  gladden  the  woodlands  with  their  pre¬ 
sence  and  song,  charm  every  lover  of  the  country,  and  harm 
nobody.  Most  large  birds  have  a  habit  of  lighting  upon  any 
prominent  object  in  an  open  glade.  The  pole-trap  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  and  lures  all  the  larger,  and  therefore  presumably  the 
rarer,  birds  of  a  district  to  destruction.  One  common  fate  over¬ 
takes  all  which  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fly  to  the  pole-trap. 
Owls,  hawks,  cuckoos,  blackbirds,  jays,  goatsuckers,  magpies — 
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when  all  these  are  exterminated  by  lingering  torments  the  keeper 
proudly  looks  round  like  the  ancient  Roman  upon  the  solitude  he 
has  produced  in  the  woodlands,  and  then,  and  only  then,  proclaims 
peace. 

It  is  amazing  that  in  an  age  of  bird-protection  and  Bird  Bills ; 
of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  wanton  cruelty  to  birds,  like  the 
Selborne,  and  that  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals ;  of 
much  aesthetic  sympathy  and  refined  admiration  for  birds,  this 
wanton  slaughter  is  permitted  to  continue  unchecked.  Humanity 
to  the  common  birds  and  beasts  of  the  country  is  inculcated  in  all 
village  schools  where  an  educated  parson  teaches.  Her  Majesty’s 
inspectors  often  find  a  few  questions  on  the  common  creatures  of 
of  the  district,  with  sympathetic  comments,  their  best  introduction 
to  little  rustics  preliminary  to  the  regular  examination  in  the  three 
R’s.  A  discerning  national  schoolmaster  would  certainly  rebuke 
any  wanton  cruelty  on  the  part  of  his  charges  to  innocent  birds  or 
their  callow  young.  And  yet  on  their  way  home  these  boys  and 
girls  may  see  a  cuckoo  writhing  and  screaming  on  a  pole-trap  in 
the  grounds  of  the  squire,  whose  daughters  teach  kindness  to  the 
dumb  creation  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  village  school.  With 
them,  and  with  many  country  dwellers,  thoughtless  acquiescence 
in  old  customs  too  often  blinds  their  eyes  to  the  refinements  of 
cruelty  which  week  after  week  is  perpetrated  by  these  pole-traps. 
In  the  case  of  others,  the  secrecy  with  which  the  keeper  shrouds 
his  doings  at  these  nefarious  traps,  his  care  to  remove  his  victims 
before  chance  passers-by  discern  their  struggles,  or,  lastly,  men’s 
entire  ignorance  of  these  obnoxious  engines  of  destruction,  silence 
the  outcry  which  would  otherwise  prevail.  Rabbits,  indeed,  must 
by  law  be  trapped  mercifully ;  but  birds  are  forgotten.  Any  hard¬ 
hearted  keeper  may  torture  and  massacre  them  as  he  will. 

These  reflections  were  emphasized  by  a  recent  walk  through  a 
chase  where,  under  the  plea  of  preserving  pheasants,  two  innocent 
brown  owls  caught  in  a  pole-trap  were  lying  dead,  hastily  flung  into 
a  neighbouring  bush.  One  had  been  caught  and  made  away  with, 
and  then  its  mate,  coming  in  quest  of  it,  also  lighted  on  the  grim 
steel  jaws,  and  after  hanging  suspended  by  a  broken  leg  in  unutter¬ 
able  agonies,  had  also  been  killed  by  the  reckless  keeper.  This  owl 
is  not  a  day-flier,  and  at  night  all  young  pheasants  are  safe  under 
their  mothers’  wings.  Moreover,  its  food,  save  under  exceptional 
conditions,  does  not  consist  of  birds,  but  of  short-tailed  field-mice, 
rats,  barn-mice,  moles,  and  beetles.  No  keeper  can  be  found,  of 
course,  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  an  owl.  It  is  useless 
attempting  to  demonstrate  it  to  him.  He  should  be  straitly 
ordered  on  no  account  to  shoot  an  owl.  But  then  there  are  the 
pole-traps. 

So,  too,  with  the  barn-owl.  Very  rarely  does  it  stoop  to  take  a 
young  pheasant  or  partridge,  and  only  when  its  nursery  in  the 
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hollow  ash  imperatively  demands  such  unusual  food.  Mice,  moles, 
beetles,  rats,  are  far  more  to  the  taste  of  owls,  and  the  good  which 
they  thus  do  infinitely  counterbalances,  in  the  eyes  of  a  reasonable 
game-preserver,  their  infrequent  maraudings  upon  the  young  poults. 
Without  any  question  the  British  owls  are  in  no  way  destructive  to 
game.  Every  one  that  is  killed  is  a  direct  injury  done  to  the 
farmer.  Even  among  the  hawks  the  kestrel  never  touches  game. 
Its  staple  food  consists  of  mice.  The  sparrow-hawk  is  a  persistent 
enemy  of  young  birds,  but  it  ought  to  be  and  easily  can  be  shot. 
Of  course  the  peregrine  is  a  bold  and  daring  foe  of  the  game-pre¬ 
server,  but  practically  its  ravages  are  little  known  in  England.  For 
none  of  the  hawks  is  the  pole-trap  needed.  Cuckoos  and  black¬ 
birds  are,  of  course,  quite  harmless.  Magpies  and  jays  possess  an 
evil  character ;  yet,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  they  deserve  it. 

If  many  harmless  and  characteristic  British  birds  are  not  to  be 
speedily  exterminated,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discourage  the 
use  of  pole-traps  in  every  possible  manner.  There  are  two  satis¬ 
factory  remedies  for  their  use.  First :  the  inculcation  of  good 
sense,  of  kindness  to  animals,  and  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  common  birds  and  beasts.  Men  must  be  left,  as  far  as 
applying  this  remedy  goes,  to  their  own  better  feelings.  The 
second  will  only  have  to  be  called  in  should  the  first  fail,  and  that 
is  the  State  or  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Considering  the 
extent  to  which  “fur  and  feather  ”  are  “protected”  for  the  sake 
of  sport,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  birds  of  the  air,  even  if 
they  are  so  lost  to  good  influences  as  to  eat  what  they  like,  should 
be  protected  against  needless  and  wanton  torture.  Assuming  that 
the  keeper  has  a  right  to  keep  down  the  natural  enemies  of  young 
game-birds,  he  certainly  has  no  right  to  torture  them  to  death  by 
the  use  of  such  barbarous  engines  as  pole-traps. — St.  James’s 
Gazette. 


BIRD  AND  FLOWER  FOLK-LORE. 


Hunting  the  Wren. 

By  Miss  M.  H.  MASON. 

The  February  number  of  this  Magazine  contained  a  paper  by 
Miss  A.  M.  Crellin,  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  was  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Bullock,  that  the  custom  of  hunting  the  wren  was 
peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  statement  was  corrected  in  a 
foot-note,  giving  the  further  information  that  the  custom  was  also 
observed  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  not  limited  either  to  Ireland  or 
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the  Isle  of  Man.  I  lived  in  Carmarthenshire  in  my  childhood, 
and  learned  the  following  song  from  my  Welsh  nurses.  They 
were  unable  to  give  any  account  of  its  origin,  and  I  never  saw 
the  ceremony  of  “  hunting  the  wren.”  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  the  custom  had  died  out  in  that  neighbourhood.  An 
account  of  it  is  given  in  a  number  of  (I  believe)  the  Cambrian 
Journal^  which  I  cannot  now  find.  It  is  there  described  as  an 
ancient  custom  in  South  Wales  for  two  or  four  men  to  go  about 
on  St.  Stephen’s  day,  carrying  a  wren  fastened  on  two  poles,  slung 
on  to  their  shoulders,  groaning  under  its  supposed  weight  and 
singing  this  song. 

The  accompanying  song  of  the  “  Cutty  Wren  ”  was  included  in 
a  collection  of  old  Folk-songs  which  I  made  some  years  ago.  The 
original  tunes  are  there  given  with  the  words.* 

The  number  of  the  Cambrian  Journal  referred  to  gives  another 
version  with  slightly  different  words,  and  quite  a  different  tune — 
not  so  good,  to  my  mind — but  this  tune  has  to  me  the  charm  of 
early  association. 


1  he  Cutty  Wren. 

“O,  where  are  you  going?  ”  says  Milder  to  Malder; 

“  O,  I  cannot  tell,”  says  Festel  to  Fose ; 

“  We’re  going  to  the  woods,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

“  We’re  going  to  the  woods,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose. 

“  O,  what  will  you  do  there?  ”  says  Milder  to  Malder; 

“  O,  I  cannot  tell,”  says  Festel  to  Fose ; 

“We’ll  shoot  the  Cutty  Wren,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 
“We’ll  shoot  the  Cutty  Wren,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose. 

“  O,  how  will  you  shoot  her  ?”  says  Milder  to  Malder; 

“  O,  I  cannot  tell,”  says  Festel  to  Fose ; 

“With  arrows  and  bows,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

“  With  arrows,”  &c. 

“  O,  that  will  not  do,”  says  Milder  to  Malder ; 

“  O,  what  will  do  then  ?  ”  says  Festel  to  Fose  ; 

“  With  cannons  and  guns,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

“With  cannons,”  &c. 

“  O,  how  will  you  bring  her  home  ?”  says  Milder  to  Malder; 
“  O,  I  cannot  tell,”  says  Festel  to  Fose; 

“  On  four  strong  men’s  shoulders,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 
“  On  four,”  &c. 


*  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Country  Songs,  by  M.  H.  Mason — Metzler  &  Co., 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  London. 
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a  O,  that  will  not  do,”  says  Milder  to  Malder ; 

“  O,  what  will  do  then  ?  ”  says  Festel  to  Fose  ; 

“  In  waggons  and  carts,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

“  In  waggons,”  &c. 

“  O,  what  will  you  cut  her  up  with  ?  ”  says  Milder  to  Malder ; 
“  O,  I  cannot  tell,”  says  Festel  to  Fose  ; 

“With  knives  and  with  forks,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

“  With  knives,”  &c. 

“  O,  that  will  not  do,”  says  Milder  to  Malder, 

“  O,  what  will  do  then  ?  ”  says  Festel  to  Fose  ; 

“With  hatchets  and  cleavers,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

“  With  hatchets,”  &c. 

“  O,  how  will  you  boil  her  ?  ”  says  Milder  to  Malder  ; 

“  O,  I  cannot  tell,”  says  Festel  to  Fose ; 

“  In  kettles  and  pots,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

“  In  kettles,”  &c. 

“  O,  that  will  not  do,”  says  Milder  to  Malder; 

“  O,  what  will  do  then?”  says  Festel  to  Fose; 

“  In  cauldrons  and  pans,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

In  cauldrons,”  &c. 

“  O,  who’ll  have  the  spare  ribs?”  says  Milder  to  Malder; 

“  O,  I  cannot  tell,”  says  Festel  to  Fose; 

“  We’ll  give  them  to  the  poor,”  says  John  the  Red  Nose, 

“  We’ll  give  them,”  & c. 
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Preservation  of  Ancient  Forests. — The  old  unenclosed 
woods  still  remain  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  New  Forest.  They 
are  one  of  the  very  few  bits  left  of  an  old  England  which  has 
almost  entirely  passed  away.  They  are  rich  with  associations  of 
the  past.  It  is  in  these  fragments  of  old  wood — they  are  now  so 
few  that  you  could  almost  count  them  on  your  fingers — that  lovers 
of  the  forest  learn  to  realise  something  of  that  charm  of  “  the 
greenwood  ”  which  once  stirred  the  imagination  of  our  people  and 
found  expression  in  so  much  of  their  ballad  poetry.  Oak,  beech, 
now  clustered,  now  separate,  tangle  of  holly  and  fern,  smooth 
lawns  of  the  closest-fed  turf — the  beauty  of  the  whole  lies  in  its 
naturalness  and  simplicity,  in  effects  produced  by  the  untended, 
undirected  growth  of  trees  that  have  struggled  into  existence  as 
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they  best  could,  by  the  passage  of  cattle,  wandering  and  grazing 
where  they  would,  forcing  tracks  through  the  undergrowth,  and 
by  their  bite  and  tread  opening  out  and  preserving  the  grass 
glades. 

And  to  this  natural  beauty  are  added  not  only  historic  memo¬ 
ries,  but  the  strange  charm  of  a  most  pathetic  past.  What  reader 
of  the  old  ballads  has  not  felt  that  it  was  in  woods  just  such  as 
these,  once  spreading  far  and  wide  throughout  England,  that  so 
many  incidents  of  love  and  adventure,  of  tenderness  and  sorrow, 
took  place;  that  Johnnie  of  Braidislee,  unmindful  of  his  mother’s 
dream,  fought  with  his  “  twa  grey  dogs  ”  against  the  seven  foresters ; 
that  the  fair  Childe  Maurice  made  the  tryst  that  was  to  cost  him 
his  life ;  that  Robin  Hood,  who  “  never  hurt  woman  in  all  his  life, 
nor  man  in  woman’s  company,”  was  born  “  amang  the  lily  flower 
that  Lady  Margaret  and  her  outlaw  husband  lived  with  their  seven 
sons  the  seven  long  years  “  without  Christendame  ”  till  the  bitter 
home-sickness  came  on  her ;  that  Lord  Ronald  and  his  two  blood¬ 
hounds  dined  with  his  false  love,  and  the  weird  Tamlane  started 
up  at  fair  Janet’s  side  as  she  broke  the  bough  unbidden?  Are 
not  these  things  all  written  in  the  old  ballads,  and  did  any  literature 
ever  come  more  simply  and  directly  from  the  heart  of  a  people  ? 
But  the  charm  that  recalls  the  past  may  easily  be  broken.  At 
present  these  fragments  of  forest  link  us  on  to  the  old  days  and  the 
old  feelings  just  because  they  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  because  they  remain  the  very  same,  with  their  lovely 
and  ever-varying  succession  of  natural  thicket,  stately  tree,  and 
open  space,  to-day  as  in  those  old  days  when  they  knew  so  many 
of  the  hopes  and  secrets  of  men  and  women. 

We  have  learnt  to  know  that  it  costs  but  a  very  little  misdirected 
energy  to  destroy  once  and  for  ever  these  national  relics.  The 
still  existing  fragments  of  old  forest,  as  they  now  are,  are  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire.  There  is  nothing 
to  take  away  from  them,  nothing  to  add  to  them.  You  may  indeed 
spoil  them,  but  you  cannot  improve  them.  As  far  as  these  few 
special  woods  are  concerned,  let  us  forbear  to  play  the  part  of 
landscape  flaneurs  and  dabblers  in  tree  culture.  All  new  forms 
of  vegetation  that  can  be  introduced  are  simply  in  their  case  an 
unpardonable  impertinence.  The  bare  spaces,  which  are  com¬ 
plained  of,  are  part  of  a  natural  and  ever-varying  beauty.  There 
are,  as  we  all  know,  spaces  where  fern-cutting  is  allowed,  where 
the  young  seedlings  must  be  doomed;  there  are  open,  unsheltered 
places,  where  the  chances  of  forest  life  go  against  the  young  trees ; 
there  are  dense  bits  of  old  beech  wood,  where  young  trees  are  not 
to  be  found,  but  under  their  shade  the  young  trees  would  not  grow 
even  if  planted.  With  each  year  inroads  into  these  few  dense  bits 
are  being  made,  and  must  be  made  more  and  more,  by  the  fierce 
gales  which  blow  over  the  forest,  and  wherever  light  and  air  come 
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with  the  fall  of  the  older  trees  the  young  trees  spring  into  existence. 
There  is  no  good  to  be  gained,  but  only  the  prospect  of  irredeem¬ 
able  harm,  by  interfering.  The  beauty  of  the  wood  in  large  measures 
consists  in  its  own  natural  decay  and  its  own  natural  re-growth.  The 
Act  preserving  the  old  woods  should  be  jealously  watched  and 
strictly  maintained  as  a  concordat  between  the  Crown  and  the 
English  people  ;  and  for  once  in  its  existence  red  tape  may  be  com¬ 
mended,  if  the  official  axe  be  completely  and  securely  swathed  in 
it. — The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  in  the  Times. 


Alpine  Flowers  in  the  Caucasus. — In  a  paper  read  at  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  said  that, 
descending  from  the  mountain  crests,  the  greenness  of  the  highest 
snowless  slopes  was  remarkable.  He  gathered  flowers  at  a  height 
of  over  13.000ft.  The  slopes  above  the  great  Mestia  Glacier  from 
9,000ft.  to  io,oooft.  were  green,  and  the  grass  was  enlivened 
with  poppies,  gentians,  ranunculus,  campanulas,  forget-me-nots, 
veronicas,  geraniums,  and  varied  by  the  darker  foliage  and  cream- 
coloured  blossoms  of  the  Rhododendron  Caucasicum.  The  steppe, 
except  in  the  river  beds,  was  treeless  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
ground  begin  to  rise  than  wild  fruit  trees  appeared,  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  dense  groves.  The  glades  were  bright  in  summer 
with  millions  of  wild  sunflowers.  The  control  of  the  Communal 
forests  had  been  assumed  by  Government.  The  flora  of  the  basin 
was  wonderful.  A  horse  laden  with  baggage  was  entirely  hidden 
by  the  growth  of  flowers ;  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  mounted 
man  only  rose  above  them.  Wild  sunflowers  and  a  species  like 
Canterbury  bells  grew  to  a  height  of  six  and  eight  feet. 

The  Sea  Birds  of  the  Seaboard. — The  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris, 
writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  says  :  u  I  have  been  told  that 
you  would  be  likely  to  entertain  a  plea  put  in  for  our  unfortunate 
sea  birds ;  and  in  that  willing  belief,  inasmuch  as  ‘  one  touch  of 
Nature  makes  all  the  world  kin,’  I  should  be  glad  to  enter  an 
appearance  on  their  behalf.  It  is  only  too  well  known  that  the 
close  season  for  them,  which  at  one  time  stood  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  has  since  come  down,  by  one  mishap  or  another,  to 
August  1  st.  I  have  used  the  greatest  endeavours  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  to  have  it  put  again  at  the  old  date,  and  have 
taken  immense  trouble  in  having  petitions  got  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  not  without  much  success,  with  that  view,  so 
that  I  hope  next  year,  if  spared,  to  see  a  successful  result  of  them. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  matter  of  fact,  that  as  soon  as  daylight  permits, 
the  wretched  shooters  set  off  on  their  ignoble  and  cowardly  pur¬ 
suit,  on  the  first  day  that  the  law  permits.  The  poor  birds  having 
been  unmolested  till  then,  all  through  the  breeding  season — 
namely,  from  the  1st  of  March — are  then  so  tame  that  there  is  no 
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skill  or  art  whatever  required  in  shooting  them  ;  so  much  so  that 
a  person  told  me  the  other  day,  that,  being  at  the  seaside  with  his 
children,  one  of  the  birds — a  young  one  no  doubt — let  itself  be 
touched  and  smoothed  on  the  back,  till  it  then  took  to  the  water. 

“To  shoot  these  gulls  in  the  most  murderous  manner,  the  law  at 
present  allows  every  ’Arry  that  can  beg  or  borrow  or  hire  a  gun  to 
kill  them  to  his  heart’s  content  for  all  the  autumn  months,  and 
afterwards,  if  he  cares  to  do  so,  which  he  accordingly  does  in  the 
name  of  sport.  I  was  lately  written  to  by  a  gentleman  who  is  in 
a  position  to  do  more  than  perhaps  any  one  else  in  the  country 
in  the  matter,  to  ask  me  what  places  were  most  frequented  by 
the  birds,  so  as  most  to  require  the  extending  of  the  aegis  of  the 
law  over  them  :  and  in  reply  I  had  to  tell  him  that  though  perhaps 
the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  that  of  Northumberland  and  the 
East  Riding  might  the  most  be  in  that  case,  yet  that  in  fact  as  soon 
as  the  breeding  season  is  over  the  birds  instinctively  disperse  in 
every  direction  all  along  the  coast,  wherever  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows ;  and  no  sooner  does  ‘  the  First  ’  come  in  than  every  idle 
fellow,  of  the  species  described  above,  hies  him  off  to  justify  the 
sarcasm  of  the  French — which  an  Englishman  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  deserve — that  his  first  remark  after  breakfast  is,  ‘  It’s  a  fine 
day  ;  let  us  go  and  kill  something.’  And  this  in  numberless 
cases  without  a  gun  licence,  to  the  very  serious  loss  to  the  revenue. 

“  I  have  written  recently,  as  I  have  also  done  before  now,  to  urge 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  also  the  police,  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  after  these  idle  fellows,  4  trippers  ’  and 
others,  and  to  make  them  pay  the  heaviest  penalties  the  law  in¬ 
flicts  for  breaking  it  in  the  way  they  have  done  so  long  with  im¬ 
punity.  Boatloads  after  boatloads,  heaped  up  over  the  gunwhale 
with  dead  and  dying  birds,  have  often  been  brought  in  by  these 
louts.  I  have  sent  with  this,  by  book  post,  a  copy  of  an  old  Act 
of  Henry  VIII.,  enacting  a  close  time  for  all  useful  birds,  and 
giving  the  very  date  that  I  have  advocated — namely,  September 
1st — for  its  limit.” 

***  Many  of  the  petitions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morris  were  got 
up  and  signed  by  members  of  the  Selborne  Society.  For  the  form 
of  the  petition  see  page  76  of  the  Magazine  (May).  The  county 
magistrates  have  the  power,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it,  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  close  time  for  sea  birds  to  September  1st,  by  petition¬ 
ing  the  Home  Secretary.  In  many  other  districts  this  has  already 
been  done. — Ed.  S.M. 
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The  following  cutting  from  Holloway’s  Almanack  for  the 
present  year  of  1888  has  been  sent  to  us,  and  we  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  governors  and  the  “  sweet  girl  graduates  ”  of 
Egham  College.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  ridiculous 
paragraph  was  inserted  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  facts,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  have  been  published  to  keep  alive  that 
sense  of  ignorant  wonder  on  which  quackeries,  of  all  kinds,  live 
and  fatten.  In  Gilbert  White’s  time  the  Swedes  thought  that 
swallows  went  under  water,  and  White  himself  was  almost  per¬ 
suaded  by  Daines  Barrington  that  some  of  them  might  hibernate 
in  caves  and  sheltered  places  ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  any  such 
beliefs  should  be  propagated  now  as  “  valuable  facts.”  But  here 
is  the  paragraph : 

‘‘Swallows  in  Winter. — In  Sweden  the  swallows,  as  soon  as 
the  winter  begins  to  approach,  plunge  themselves  into  the  lakes, 
where  they  remain  asleep  and  hidden  under  the  ice  till  the  return 
of  the  summer,  when,  revived  by  the  new  warmth,  they  come  out 
from  the  water  and  fly  away  as  formerly.  While  the  lakes  are 
frozen,  if  somebody  will  break  the  ice  in  those  parts  where  it 
appears  darker  than  the  rest,  he  will  find  masses  of  swallows — 
cold,  asleep,  and  half  dead  ;  which,  by  taking  out  of  their  retreat 
and  warming,  either  with  his  hands  or  before  a  fire,  he  will  see 
gradually  to  vivify  again  and  fly.  In  other  countries  they  retire 
very  often  to  the  caverns,  under  the  rocks.  As  many  of  these 
exist  between  the  city  of  Caen  and  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Orne,  there  are  found  sometimes  during  the  winter  piles  of 
swallows  suspended  in  these  vaults,  like  bundles  of  grapes.”  This 
latter  remark  obviously  refers  to  bats,  which  hang  head  down¬ 
wards  when  at  rest  in  caves  or  trees. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Introduction  of  Foreign  Butterflies. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “ SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Noticing  in  your  last  issue  Mr.  Swinton’s  letter  suggesting 
the  importation  of  various  exotic  butterflies  into  suitable  localities 
in  this  country,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  earnest  hope 
that  your  readers  will  not  act  upon  the  recommendations  therein 
contained.  We  have  already  seen  far  too  much  of  that  very  false 
system  which,  by  muddling  together  products  of  different  countries, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  makes  a  jumble  of  Nature,  and  practi- 
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cally  results  in  the  conversion  of  large  districts  into  little  more 
than  mere  zoological  and  botanical  gardens.  We  find  a  heath 
bright  with  gorse  and  ling,  and  glowing  with  natural  beauty,  and 
straightway  we  “  improve  ”  it  by  dotting  down  a  number  of  pines 
or  firs,  which  are  about  as  appropriate  as  would  be  so  many  palm 
trees  or  tree  ferns.  Scarcely  a  wood  or  a  forest,  again,  but  is 
disfigured  by  trees  or  shrubs  whose  true  home  is  in  far  distant 
countries,  and  which  are  perfectly  out  of  keeping  with  their  novel 
surroundings.  And  now  Mr.  Swinton  wants  us  to  extend  this 
wretched  practice  to  our  butterflies.  No  one  regrets  more  than 
myself  the  increasing  scarcity  of  many  species  which  once  were 
almost  everywhere  abundant ;  no  one  sympathizes  more  heartily 
with  Mr.  Swinton  in  his  desire  to  render  our  woods  and  our  fields 
bright  and  beautiful  with  insect  inhabitants.  But  to  replace  those 
which  are  gone  with  foreigners,  more  especially  those  belonging  to 
species  which  Nature  never  put  in  Great  Britain  at  all,  is  simply 
to  atone  for  one  mistake  by  committing  another.  And  I  must 
again  express  my  most  sincere  hope  that  no  member  of  the 
Selborne  Society  will  aid  or  abet  a  practice  which  every  true  lover 
of  Nature  must  unhesitatingly  condemn. — Yours, 

St.  Peter's ,  Kent.  Theodore  Wood. 


Shakespear’s  Lady-smocks. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — The  following  extract  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe’s 
admirable  book,  entitled  “The  Plant  Lore  and  Garden  Craft  of 
Shakespeare/’  will  probably  interest  Miss  Milward  and  other 
readers  of  the  Selborne  Magazine : — 

“  Lady-smocks  are  the  flowers  of  Cardamine  pratensis,  the 
pretty  early  meadow  flower  of  which  children  are  so  fond,  and  of 
which  the  popularity  is  shown  by  its  many  names — lady-smocks, 
cuckoo-flower,  meadow  cress,  pinks,  spinks,  bog-spinks,  and  May¬ 
flower,  and  ‘  in  Northfolke,  Canterbury  Bells.’  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  generally  explained  from  the  resemb¬ 
lance  of  the  flowers  to  smocks  hung  out  to  dry,  but  the  resemblance 
seems  to  me  rather  far-fetched.  According  to  another  explanation, 
‘  The  Lady-smock,  a  corruption  of  Our  Lady’s-smock,  is  so  called 
from  its  first  flowering  about  Lady-tide.  It  is  a  pretty  purplish- 
white,  tetradynamous  plant,  which  blows  from  Lady-tide  till  the 
end  of  May,  and  which  during  the  latter  end  of  April  covers  the 
moist  meadows  with  its  silvery  white,  which  looks  at  a  distance 
like  a  white  sheet  spread  over  the  fields’  {Circle  of  the  Seasons'). 
Those  who  adopt  this  view  called  the  plant  Our  Lady’s-smock, 
but  I  cannot  find  that  name  in  any  old  writers.  Drayton,  coeval 
with  Shakespeare,  says  ; — 
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“  ‘  Some  to  grace  the  show, 

Of  lady-smocks  most  white  do  rob  each  neighbouring  mead 
Wherewith  their  loose  locks  most  curiously  they  braid.’ 

And  Isaac  Walton,  in  the  next  century,  drew  that  pleasant  picture 
of  himself  sitting  quietly  by  the  waterside — ‘  looking  down  the 
meadows  I  could  see  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks, 
and  there  a  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips.’  ” 

“  Ladies-smock — a  kind  of  watercresses  of  whose  virtue  it 
partakes  ;  and  it  is  otherwise  called  cuckoo-flower.” — Phillips’ 
World  of  Words ,  1696. 

Yours,  &c., 

Bath.  W.  G.  Wheatcroft. 


Albinism  in  Birds. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Professor  Newton  has  observed  a  pair  of  swans  belonging 
to  St.  John’s  College,  and  the  only  peculiarity  in  them  is  that  the 
foot  of  the  cock  bird  is  not  quite  black.  Twice  the  pair  have 
brought  off  one  pure  albino  cygnet  and  in  1887  two  albino 
cygnets,  and  in  every  instance  the  other  birds  retained  their  proper 
plumage. 

Mr.  Carberry,  of  Bella  Vista,  Queen’s  Town,  Ireland,  states  that 
a  friend  of  his,  living  at  Great  Island,  had  a  pair  of  blackbirds 
which  hatched  out  four  young  ones.  Two  were  black  and  two 
perfectly  white.  One  of  the  latter  was  captured  and  was  a  perfect 
albino.  Sonnini  says  that  in  1783  a  pair  of  common  peacocks 
produced  at  Gentilli  (Chantilly  ?),  near  Paris,  four  young  ones, 
two  of  which  retained  the  plumage  of  their  parents  and  two  were 
entirely  white.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  this  sort  of 
thing  mentioned  in  the  Zoologist.  Melanism  is  also  not  un¬ 
common.  Mr.  Spalding,  taxidermist,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill, 
has  now  two  black  larks,  and  there  is  an  instance  recorded  of  a 
bullfinch  turning  black  from  fright.  Partial  albinism  is  very 
common.  I  have  a  spot  billed  duck  with  white  in  one  wing  and 
none  in  the  other.  Also  there  is  a  sparrow  in  my  garden  with 
a  white  breast  and  wings.  Mr.  Spalding  has  now  a  sparrow  with 
white  wings  and  a  white  tail  with  two  brown  feathers  in  it,  and 
also  several  specimens  of  mealy  albinism  in  other  birds. 

I  submit  that  albinism  is  generally  the  result  of  defective  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  that  pure  albinism  persists  when  the  young  bird  is  hatched 
out  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  such  as  inclement  weather 
and  bad  food,  which  check  the  tendency  towards  recovery.  The 
bird  becomes  an  adult  albino  and  serves  in  its  turn  to  spread 
albinism.  We  know  nothing  about  the  chemico-physiological  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  colouration  of  birds  is  effected,  but  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  colouration  makes  a  heavy  demand  on 
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the  energies  of  the  chick,  and  where  there  is  the  languor  and 
muscular  weakness  usually  attendant  on  albinism  or  a  tendency 
to  it,  failure  occurs  through  the  circulation  being  imperfect. 

Many  animals  die  from  the  effects  of  dentition,  suffer  from 
anaemia  and  debilitating  complaints,  therefore  there  may  be  very 
good  grounds  for  supposing  that  albinism  proceeds  from  feeble¬ 
ness  of  constitution  in  the  ancestors  of  a  bird  and  in  weakness  in 
the  individual. 

I  have  seen  canaries  packed  away  in  a  close  hot  cabin  on  an 
Australia  bound  ship,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  after  a  diet  well-seasoned 
with  cayenne  pepper,  change  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  very  deep 
orange.  Wallace  says  that  if  chrysotis  festiva  be  fed  on  shad,  it 
changes  its  green  feathers  to  yellow  or  red.  Semper  doubts  this 
and  other  tales,  because  they  rest  on  the  hearsay  of  Indians,  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  plumage  of  some  well-known  birds 
can  be  altered  by  food.  The  colour  of  a  magpie  canary  can 
be  washed  out !  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose,  too,  that  a 
bird  may  be  dyed  by  food,  and  that  melanasis  may  be  occasion¬ 
ally  produced  in  this  way. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  albinism  in  birds  is 
common  in  cold  latitudes,  also  whether  there  are  any  white  black 
swans  in  Australia,  or  white  black-necked  swans  in  South  America. 

There  is  one  fact  about  pure  albinism  which  is  puzzling ; 
how  comes  it  that  crows  and  rooks,  who  would  probably  kill  one 
of  their  fellows,  if  he  were  decorated  by  the  hand  of  man  with  a 
paper  collar  and  painted  cream  colour  or  scarlet,  accept  the 
monstrosity  ?  I  have  generally  found  birds  to  be  very  hard  upon 
a  companion  in  trouble.  Yours,  &c., 

London.  G.  A.  Musgrave,  F.Z.S. 


A  Sentinel. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “.SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — I  witnessed  a  curious  and  interesting  scene  the  other  day, 
as  I  looked  down  on  my  garden  lawn  from  an  upper  window.  I 
often  watch  the  brisk  little  wagtails  darting  right  and  left,  with 
wonderful  grace  and  agility  after  their  prey.  On  this  occasion, 
five  were  very  busy  taking  their  evening  meal.  Just  then  I  saw 
our  cat  stealing  stealthily  along,  evidently  bent  on  no  good  purpose. 
As  she  approached  the  birds  she  sprang  at  one  of  them,  happily 
without  catching  it.  Immediately  they  were  all  on  the  alert,  but 
instead  of  flying  away  they  placed  themselves  in  a  row,  and  de¬ 
fiantly  eyed  the  intruder  without  moving.  The  cat  then  sprang 
up  a  tree,  but  for  some  moments  the  birds  remained  immovable, 
and  still  on  the  watch ;  presently,  however,  four  of  them  began 
feeding  again,  not  however  until  the  fifth  had  been  told  off  as 
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sentinel.  It  was  ludicrous,  and  yet  delightful  to  see  with  what 
pluck  and  sagacity  this  little  functionary  did  his  work,  resisting 
the  flies,  and  keeping  his  little  brown  eyes  fixed  on  “  puss,”  who 
soon  retired  discomforted.  It  was  suggested  in  one  of  your  maga¬ 
zines  that  puss  should  have  a  bell  attached  to  her  neck,  in  order 
to  warn  the  birds  of  her  approach.  An  excellent  idea  in  itself, 
but  would  there  not  be  great  risk  of  our  pet  getting  hung  up  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  caught  in  a  bush  by  the  collar  and 
strangled  ? 

Sandrock ,  Mid  hurst.  M.  C.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Dear  Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  if  any  great  outflow  of  sap  is  ever 
observed  from  the  common  willow?  I  have  been  informed 
that  sap  has  been  seen  to  pour  from  a  tree  of  that  kind  in  this 
neighbourhood  to  such  an  extent  that  it  frothed  on  the  ground, 
and  the  observer  thought  at  first  that  milk  had  been  spilled. 
She  then  saw  the  sap  pouring  from  the  tree. 

Mary  Rathbone. 
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A  HOLIDAY  IN  CORNWALL. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  N.  HART  SMITH. 

Rainfall  statistics  tell  us  that  the  South  West  of  England  is 
very  wet,  and  no  doubt  a  large  quantity  of  rain  falls  there.  But 
a  large  rainfall  by  no  means  implies  constant  wet  weather.  This 
summer  it  has  been  beautifully  fine  on  the  Cornish  coast.  The 
rain  falls  far  oftener  on  the  hills  than  by  the  sea.  It  is  very  heavy 
as  a  rule  when  it  comes,  but  does  not  last  many  hours,  and  then 
the  sun  bursts  out  and  the  country  looks  wonderfully  bright  and 
fresh.  Certainly  this  has  been  the  writer’s  experience  during 
August  this  year  ;  harvest  operations  have  been  hindered  by  rain 
which  has  come  especially  during  the  nights,  but  sunshine  has 
been  abundant,  and  the  holiday  seeker  who  has  visited  Cornwall 
has  been  luckier  than  most  in  the  matter  of  weather. 

The  vegetation  points  to  such  characteristics  of  climate.  No¬ 
thing  strikes  the  tourist  so  much  as  the  ferns.  They  peep  out  of 
every  nook  in  the  hedgerows,  and  by  the  streams  rarer  kinds,  such 
as  the  Osmunda,  or  so-called  Flowering  Fern,  can  be  seen  in  the 
wildest  luxuriance.  The  fronds  of  the  Osmunda  in  favourable 
spots  exceed  5ft.  in  height.  Such  a  state  of  things  points  to  a 
warm  damp  atmosphere.  Ferns  must  never  get  dry,  but  yet  they 
require  sunlight  and  genial  warmth.  At  the  same  time,  except  in 
the  more  enclosed  valleys,  the  air  of  Cornwall  is  by  no  means  close 
or  relaxing.  There  is  always  a  fresh  sea  breeze  near  the  coast,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  hills  inland  is  a  guarantee  of  a  bracing  climate. 
The  south  coast  is  more  relaxing  than  the  north,  but  the  damp  is 
not  injurious  except  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  season  the 
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climate  is  most  delightful.  A  tourist  from  the  bracing  Wiltshire 
downs  would  be  a  susceptible  character,  and  yet  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  Another  striking  feature  is  the  profusion  of  wild 
flowers.  The  hedges  are  richly  coloured  with  countless  bright 
blossoms,  and  many  plants  thrive  which  are  not  met  with  in  drier 
parts.  The  writer  gathered  350  plants  in  bloom  in  the  month  of 
August  within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles.  On  the  sea  coast  many 
rarities  abound.  It  is  probable  that  the  date  of  flowering  is  later  in 
the  south-west  than  it  is  in  the  eastern  counties,  but  the  damp  and 
warmth  and  equable  climate  must  chiefly  account  for  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  vegetation  and  the  profusion  of  blossoms. 

Our  geography  books  tell  us  that  eastern  England  is  chiefly  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  western  England  pastoral.  Of  Cornwall  this  does 
not  hold  good.  On  the  high  ground  there  are  wide  tracts  of  moor¬ 
land,  but  wdierever  cultivation  is  possible  corn  is  commonly  grown. 
There  are  indeed  few  parishes  which  will  produce  good  pasture. 
The  excellence  of  the  dairy  produce  must  be  ascribed  more  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  grass,  due  again  to  the  peculiar 
climate,  than  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  On  the  north  coast,  a 
few  years  ago,  when  more  corn  was  grown,  the  landscape  at 
harvest  time  resembled  a  vast  encampment,  the  tents  of  a  huge 
army  seeming  to  cover  each  field,  as  the  eye  caught  the  rows  of 
corn  shocks  in  every  direction.  In  a  wet  season  like  the  present, 
it  is  usual  to  make  small  mows,  instead  of  shocks,  in  the  fields. 
They  are  called  arish  mows,  an  arish  being  the  local  term  for  a 
stubble,  and  will  resist  the  rain  for  many  weeks.  The  custom 
would  be  useful  to  farmers  in  other  parts. * 

But  the  chief  beauty  of  Cornwall  is  its  coast  scenery.  Tall 
cliff's  and  jagged  headlands  stand  facing  the  sea,  whose  ever  vary¬ 
ing  colours  defy  description.  At  the  spectator’s  feet  it  is  of  the 
deepest  purple  or  the  clearest  green,  according  as  rocks  or  sand 
lie  beneath ;  this  colour  shifts  with  the  shifting  tides.  Beyond  it 
is  cobalt,  deep  blue,  lilac  or  grey-green,  reflecting  the  tint  of  the 
skies ;  here  and  there  it  is  darkly  purpled  by  a  passing  cloud. 
Further  away  it  is  light  silvery  blue  if  the  sun  shines  above  it,  and 
the  purest  azure  if  the  sun  is  in  the  opposite  quarter :  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  calm  and  never  still.  Great  billows  heave  in  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  light  breezes  ruffle  its  surface ;  storms  sweep  over  it,  tossing 
up  the  spray — at  such  times  you  cannot  distinguish  sea  and  sky. 
Beneath,  the  surf  is  ever  bedewing  the  rocks,  and  the  edges  of 
the  cliffs  are  fringed  with  ceaseless  foam.  The  rocks  themselves 
are  equally  rich  and  varied  in  colouring.  The  prevailing  colours 
are  slatey  blue  and  purple,  streaked  with  bands  of  quartz.  Above 


*  It  would  be  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  know  the  origin  of  this  word 
arish.  A  derivation  from  the  Latin  aridus  (=  dry)  has  been  suggested,  but  a 
Celtic  origin  would  seem  far  more  probable. 
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the  sea  level,  patches  of  golden  lichen  light  up  the  dark  stone. 
In  the  interstices  nestle  sea  plants  and  ferns,  such  as  the  sea 
spleenwort,  which  prefers  a  shady  crevice,  happily  out  of  human 
reach.  The  strata  are  curiously  contorted  and  rent.  Upwards 
as  the  cliffs  recede,  grass  begins  to  lodge ;  purple  heather  and 
yellow  gorse,  the  sea  lavender  and  the  autumnal  squill  carpet  the 
ground,  and  on  the  outline  waving  corn  is  seen.  Trees  there  are 
but  few;  a  few  bushes  lean  away  to  the  north-east  out  of  the 
•distant  hedges,  making  one  gentleman  inquire  where  he  could  get 
.a  root  of  those  shrubs  which  grew  sideways.  Inland  the  eye 
•sweeps  over  innumerable  little  fields  away  to  the  blue  hills  beyond. 
Overhead  are  gulls  innumerable,  and  jackdaws  haunt  the  cliffs. 
Occasionally  the  croak  of  a  raven  is  heard.  The  writer  saw  four 
birds  repeatedly,  and  in  some  places  choughs  still  exist.  It  is  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  hoped  no  one  will  attempt  to  shoot  them.  Happily 
these  outlying  parts  are  not  visited  largely  by  any  who  are  not  true 
lovers  of  nature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  county  where  they  can 
enjoy  her  better. 

Marlborough  College. 


BIRDS  AND  FRUITS. 

By  J.  L.  OTTER. 

In  botany  “  fruit  ”  means  all  the  product  of  an  inflorescence 
which  encloses  the  seed  and  which  persists  until  the  seed  is  ripe. 
In  popular  language  “  fruit  ”  is  only  applied  to  such  products  of 
an  inflorescence  as  are  good  to  eat — good  for  any  of  the  animal 
creation.  This  quality,  though  not  recognised  in  botanical  ter¬ 
minology,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  life  history  of  the  plant. 
Edible  fruits  are  a  link  of  interdependence  between  the  plants 
which  bear  them  and  birds.  All  fruits  from  which  the  seeds  do 
not  fall,  may  serve  the  good  purposes  of  protection  to  the  seeds 
and  nutriment  to  the  seedlings,  but  the  characteristics  of  sweet¬ 
ness,  flavour,  and  succulence,  are  generally  related  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  birds,  and  benefit  the  plant  indirectly.  An  instance, 
amongst  many,  of  the  reciprocal  good  offices  between  members  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  “  accidentally  ”  some  fruits  (in  the 
botanical  sense)  became  a  little  more  succulent  than  others — 
sufficiently  so  to  deserve  the  attention  of  birds.  Their  seeds  were 
thus  transported  and  dropped  under  conditions  more  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  seedlings.  These  seedlings,  for  the  itiost  part, 
would  only  produce  the  dry  fruit  of  their  remoter  ancestors,  but 
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some  would  inherit  the  capacity  to  produce  the  more  edible  fruit 
of  their  parents,  and  a  few  would  produce  better.  These  latter 
will  be  selected  preferentially  by  birds,  and  thus  gain  an  advan¬ 
tage.  This  process  being  repeated  for  generations,  the  fruit  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  pleasing  to  the  birds’  taste,  and  the  plants, 
which  bear  them  more  numerous  and  stronger.  Where  there  is 
competition  the  plants  of  the  older  type  will  succumb  to  the  more 
vigorous  products  of  birds’  gardening. 

The  work  of  the  birds  has  been  taken  up  by  our  gardeners 
and  continued  by  a  not  dissimilar  process.  A  thousand  pips  of 
a  good  garden  apple  are  sown.  The  only  result  which  can  be 
certainly  foreseen  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  young  plants 
will  be  crabs.  But  a  few  may  be  as  good  as  the  parent,  and  one 
better  ;  it  is  “chance.”  When  there  is  one  better,  it  is  preserved. 
Inferior  qualities  of  apples  of  the  same  character  are  no  longer 
cultivated,  and  disappear.  So  in  time  Ribstone  pippins  and 
Marie  Louises  are  evolved.  There  is  little  conscious  skill  about 
it.  Birds  seem  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  later  extensions  by 
man  of  their  art. 

Nature  uses  various  parts  of  the  flower  for  the  production  of 
edible  matter.  The  standard  material  is,  I  believe,  the  ovary  ;  but 
of  other  parts  the  strawberry  uses  the  “receptacle”;  i.e.,  the  disc 
on  which  the  petals,  stamens  and  ovary  are  set,  and  the  seeds  (or 
fruits,  botanically  speaking)  are  exposed  on  the  surface. 

The  hip  of  the  rose  is  a  development  of  the  calyx  tube,  and  the 
edible  portions  of  the  pine  apple  are  the  bracts.  It  is  again  the 
“  receptacle  ”  of  the  fig,  inside  of  which  the  flowers  are  crowded 
together,  which  has  become  sweet  and  juicy.  The  cup  of  the  yew 
seed  is  said  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  funicle,  or  the  stalk  con¬ 
necting  the  seed  with  the  ovary. 

It  is  a  note  of  succulent  fruits  that  they  do  not  drop  their  seeds. 
Of  course  if  they  did  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  bird  theory.  The 
colour  of  fruit  seems  correlated  to  certain  properties.  Thus  white 
are  generally  sweet;  red,  sour;  blue,  uncertain;  and  black,  tasteless 
and  sometimes  poisonous.  The  poisonous  property  of  some  berries 
offers  a  difficulty.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  if  any  poisonous 
vegetable  matter  is  hurtful  to  all  animal  organisms.  One  bird’s, 
poison  may  be  another  bird’s  meat. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  perhaps  only  half  seriously  explained  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  bright  red,  juicy,  but  poisonous  berries  of  the  English 
arum  in  this  way.  The  arum  loves  a  rich  soil,  so  with  diabolic 
subtlety  it  mimics  in  its  fruit  the  appearance  of  wholesome  refresh¬ 
ing  berries.  A  poor  bird  eats  one.  Instantaneously  it  drops  down 
dead  and  its  body  nourishes  the  plant.  Only  a  very  stout  evolu¬ 
tionist,  perhaps,  will  accept  this  theory. 

For  those  interested  in  birds  ivy  is  well  worth  encouraging  in 
the  garden,  for  its  berries  ripen  in  March,  when  food  is  scarce. 
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Wood  pigeons  and  thrushes  especially  like  its  fruit,  and  it  offers  an 
■excellent  shelter  for  nests  in  the  early  spring.  A  great  variety  of 
insects,  too,  gather  round  its  blossoms  in  October. 

Lindfield. 


GILBERT  WHITE,  OF  SELBORNE.* 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

( Continued  from  page  146.) 

It  is  as  a  naturalist  and  author  that  Gilbert  White  is  of  most 
interest  to  us.  “  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne” 
is  an  English  classic  which  takes  rank  with  “  The  Complete 
Angler,”  “  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  is  the  most  popular 
book  on  natural  history  in  the  English  language.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  deals  with  scientific  questions  which  have  been  widely 
studied  and  developed  in  recent  times,  it  is  as  delightful  and 
profitable  reading  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  published, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  varying  in  size  and  importance  from  the  original  quarto 
to  a  threepenny  pamphlet,  and  it  has  been  added  to,  commented 
on,  revised,  and  illustrated  by  most  of  the  popular  writers  on 
natural  history  since  Gilbert  White’s  time.  The  Natural 
History  probably  stands  next  to  Shakspeare’s  plays  in  the 
number  of  its  commentators,  and  in  some  editions  of  the  work  the 
notes  are  almost  equal  in  extent  to  the  text  itself. 

Although  it  is  one  of  our  most  popular  books,  White’s  Selborne 
is  not  well  understood,  and  the  most  opposite  views  are  held  of  its 
purport  and  value  to  the  student  of  nature.  Many  persons 
believe  with  the  editor  of  a  recent  cheap  edition  “  that  White  of 
Selborne  never  got  beyond  a  country  walk,  yet  by  simply  noting 
down  faithfully  and  lovingly  what  he  saw  day  by  day,  he  composed 
a  work  as  amusing  as  a  romance,  and  as  instructive  as  a  school¬ 
book  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferies  speaks  of  the  “simple  character”  of  his 
writings,  while  others  think  that  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
watching  swallows  hide  under  bushes  or  go  under  water  to  hiber¬ 
nate  in  winter ! 

Considering  the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  Gilbert  White’s  time, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  deeply-worn  roads  about  Selborne, 
he  was  a  considerable  traveller,  and  frequently  visited  London, 
Oxford,  Lewes,  Andover,  and  other  places,  from  some  of  which 
places  his  letters  were  dated.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  leading  naturalists  and  antiquarians  of  his  day — Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Pennant,  Nash,  Chandler,  &c.,  and  it  is  impossible 


*  A  part  of  this  article  has  already  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
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to  read  his  letters,  especially  those  addressed  to  his  brother  John? 
and  his  nephew,  Samuel  Barker,  without  seeing  that  he  was 
familiar  with  all  the  best  works  on  natural  history  of  his  time — e.g., 
Ray’s  Philosophical  Letters ,  Derham’s  Physico-  Theology,  Stilling- 
fleet’s  Tracts ,  Pennant’s  Zoology,  Willughby’s  Birds ,  the  works  of 
Stephen  Hales,  Linnaeus,  Scopoli,  Brisson,  Geoffroy,  and  many 
others  ;  and  he  was  a  contributor  to  as  well  as  a  reader  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  There  is  ample  evidence  indeed 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  Natural  History  that  Gilbert  White 
was  quite  abreast  of  the  natural  knowledge  of  his  times,  and  in 
advance  of  it  in  some  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  special 
attention.  He  was  the  first  to  describe  the  beautiful  little  harvest 
mouse  and  the  large  bat,  and  to  differentiate  the  three  species  of 
willow-wrens,  while  his  observations  on  earth-worms  fall  little 
short  of  those  of  Charles  Darwin’s  in  extent  and  interest. 

A  few  extracts  from  his  letters  to  the  Rev.  John  White,  when 
chaplain  at  Gibraltar,  will  show  the  extent  of  Gilbert  White’s- 
scientific  acquirements  and  tastes  better  than  any  of  the  published 
letters  to  Pennant  and  Barrington.  These  letters  are  dated  1770-71,. 
about  seventeen  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Selborne. 

“  Your  Vespae  with  purple  wings  are  a  beautiful  and  scarce 
species  ;  they  are  the  Vespce ,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Willughby,  well  des¬ 
cribed  in  Ray’s  Hist.  Insectorum ,  p.  250.  Pray  observe  what 
they  feed  on ;  and  enquire  into  their  manner  of  nidification. 
Your  butterfly-like  insect,  with  long  ramiform  wings,  is  curious 
and  rare,  it  proves  to  be  the  Panorpa  coa  Lin.,  you  see  it  is  to 
be  found  in  few  places ;  and  Scopoli  knows  nothing  of  it,  though 
Carniola  lies  in  a  warm  latitude.  Send  some  more  specimens.’* 
Here  is  a  word  or  two  of  criticism  and  advice.  “  I  am  glad  you 
begin  to  relish  Linnaeus ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  wide 
boundless  field  of  Natural  History,  without  system.  Now  you 
are  master  of  the  ordines ,  you  must  attend  to  the  genera ,  and 
make  yourself  well  acquainted  with  the  terms.  Study  well  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  classes,  and  see  how  the  terms  are  explained. 
It  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  Linnaeus  is  too  general  in  some 
of  his  assertions ;  too  many  exceptions  occur  under  his  general 
rules,  as  you  must  have  already  observed  in  the  course  of  your 
reading  the  Syst.  Nat.  Brisson  mentions  a  tridactyl  quail  from 
Madagascar ;  his  c  Ornithology  ’  is  extravagantly  dear  :  seven  or 
eight  guineas.  Geoffroy  will  set  you  right  by  means  of  his  cuts 
in  many  genera  of  insects.  Scopolis  ico?ies  will  probably  dis¬ 
appoint  you ;  Linnaeus’s  engravings  of  insects  are  miserable ; 
Geoffroy’s  are  the  best  I  have  seen.  It  seems  to  me  no  doubt 
that  your  Motacilla  No.  5  is  the  Junco  of  Ray;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  exact  as  usual,  and  talks  of  a  stiff  tail,  and  omits 
mentioning  the  white  and  black  bars  at  the  end  of  its  tail. 
Geoffroy  no  doubt  is  too  verbose ;  so  are  all  his  countrymen.” 
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There  are  many  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  observed. 
“  Look  after  the  genus  of  birds  called  petrels ;  they  are  very 
peculiar  in  their  way  of  life.  What  sort  of  land-tortoises  do  you 
find,  when  do  they  come  forth,  and  where  do  they  hide  ?  Have 
you  no  stone-curlews?  You  will,  I  hope,  settle  that  curious 
article  concerning  your  winter-martin.  Write  to  Scopoli,  he  is 
very  clever  :  but  ask  him  as  gravely  as  you  can  how  he  is  sure 
that  the  woodcock,  when  pursued,  carried  off  her  young  in  her 
bill  ?  Don’t  be  too  hasty  in  pronouncing  any  species  a  nondes¬ 
cript.  Frequent  your  markets  and  see  what  birds  are  offered  for 
sale.  Learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manners  of  animals  ;  they 
are  worth  a  ream  of  description .” 

(To  be  concluded .) 


GILBERT  WHITE’S  GRAVE. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  R.  BERNARD,  Vicar  of  Selborne. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  leading  paper  that  “  the  grave  of  Gilbert 
White  is  in  a  sad  condition,”  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  “  his 
sepulchre  should  be  restored  and  beautified.”  The  actual  state 
of  the  case  is  as  follows  : — A  marble  tablet  to  his  memory  is 
affixed  to  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Selborne  Church.  The 
inscription  is  given  in  full  in  Bell’s  edition  of  the  “  Natural  His¬ 
tory,”  see  page  XL*  This  tablet  is  in  perfectly  good  repair,  and 
the  letters  were  carefully  re-blacked  a  few  months  ago  to  make 
them  more  legible.  The  grave  lies  in  the  churchyard  to  the  north 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  in  a  line  with  other  graves  of  the 
White  family,  and  like  them  it  is  marked  only  by  a  low  headstone 
and  lower  footstone  of  the  simplest  form.  The  inscriptions  of 
these  stones  in  every  case  but  one  give  only  the  initials  and  dates 
of  birth  and  death,  that  on  the  naturalist’s  grave  bearing  simply 
G.  W.,  June  26.  1793.  The  letters,  though  well  cut,  are  not 
evident  at  first  sight,  as  the  colour  has  vanished  from  them,  and 
the  stone  is  gray  with  age.  Some  ugly  superficial  scratches  on 
the  stone  are  due  to  an  unfortunate  attempt  by  some  tourist  to 
make  the  legend  plainer.  The  mound  between  the  head  and 
footstones  has  long  ago  disappeared,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  renewing  it.  The  grass  of  the  churchyard  (which  is  a 
large  one)  is  trimmed  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  it  would  no 
doubt  be  desirable  that  the  graves  of  the  White  family  should 
receive  more  frequent  attention.  The  only  feasible  alteration 
would  be  to  place  a  low  iron  rail  round  the  grave,  but  even  this 
would  give  a  modern  look.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  would  be 
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most  unwilling  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  humble  unostenta¬ 
tious  headstone,  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  quiet  retiring 
nature  of  him  whose  resting  place  it  marks,  and  any  interference 
with  the  stone  by  way  of  scraping  or  cutting  would  afford  fair 
ground  for  complaint.  No  doubt  the  tourist  who  expects  to  see 
every  person  of  note  commemorated  by  a  polished  granite  cross 
ten  feet  high,  will  be  disappointed  by  the  humble  gray  stone  and 
the  simple  G.  W.  But  there  are  lovers  of  White  who  will  feel 
that  the  memorial  suits  the  man,  and  may  perhaps  be  that  which 
he  himself  desired. 


BIRD  AND  FLOWER  FOLK-LORE. 


King  Arthur  changed  into  a  Crow. — We  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Watts’s  admirable  new  translation  of  Don 
Quixote  :  —  “  Yivaldo  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  Knights 
Errant  ?  Hava  pot  your  worships  read,  answered  Don  Quixote, 
the  annals  and  histories  of  England,  wherein  are  recorded  the 
famous  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  whom  commonly  in  our  Castilian 
tongue  we  call  the  King  Artus,  of  whom  it  is  an  ancient  tradition, 
common  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  this  king  did 
not  die,  but  by  art  of  enchantment  was  changed  into  a  crow,  and 
how  that  in  process  of  time  he  is  to  come  back  to  reign  and 
recover  his  kingdom  and  sceptre.  For  which  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  ever  any  Englishman,  from  that  time  to  this,  ever 
killed  a  crow.” 

“  This  tradition,”  says  Mr.  Watts,  “  is  of  very  old  date  and 
survives  to  this  date.  Bowles  quotes  from  the  laws  of  Hoel  the 
Good,  who  died  998,  one  of  which  imposes  a  penalty  for  the 
killing  of  hawks,  falcons  and  crows.  In  Cornwall,  the  chough  is 
regarded  with  a  special  veneration  as  the  bird  in  which  the  soul 
of  Arthur  is  embodied.  See  the  lines  on  Tintagel  by  the  late 
Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow  : — 

“  6  Mark  yon  bird  of  sable  wing, 

Talons  and  beak  all  red  with  blood, 

The  spirit  of  the  long-lost  King 
Passed  in  that  shape  from  Camlan’s  flood.  ’ 

“  In  the  present  day,  the  chough  is  valued  by  the  natives  of 
King  Arthur’s  country,  not  so  much  because  it  contains  the  hero’s 
soul  as  because  tourists  and  collectors  will  give  a  couple  of  guineas 
for  a  specimen.  There  is  thus  every  prospect  of  this  interesting 
bird,  once  common  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  becoming 
speedily  extinct.”  Don  Quixote  was  first  published  in  1605. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


On  the  Fertilization  of  Red  Clover  by  Humble  Bees. 
— Mr.  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  writing  from  Highgate,  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  a  new  industry: — “In  the  summer  of  last 
year,  during  a  visit  to  a  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  amongst  the  industries  of  the  place,  was  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  humble  bees,  which  were  sold  at  fourpence  each.  On 
enquiring  as  to  their  destination,  various  accounts  were  given, 
none  of  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  likely.  I  was  referred  to  the 
principal  farmer  of  the  place,  who  could  tell  me  all  about  it, 
but  his  information  was  as  vague  as  the  rest.  At  length  I  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  bees  were  sold  to  a  bee  expert,  named  Stonnill, 
of  Stewkley,  near  Leighton  Buzzard.  Accordingly  I  sought  him 
out  and  he  explained  the  whole  mystery. 

“  It  appeared  that  some  years  ago,  the  red  clover  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  New  Zealand,  where  it  found  a  soil  well  adapted  to 
its  prosperous  growth.  It  had  not  however  ripened  sufficiently  to 
furnish  seed  for  future  crops  ;  so  that  the  colon;  had  to  import 
seed.  This  was  attributed  to  the  absence  of  those  insects  which 
are  so  useful  in  fertilizing  the  red  clover  and  some  other  plants. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Stonnill  and  other  bee  masters, 
sent  out  to  the  colony  a  number  of  wild  bees,  packed  in  moss ; 
some  had  perished  in  crossing  the  line,  others  survived,  and 
were  set  free  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyttelton.  They  thrived, 
and  spread  themselves  over  a  considerable  district,  so  that  the 
farmers  about  Lyttelton  are  now  able  to  make  use  of  the  clover 
seed  from  their  own  fields. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  field  mice  prey  on  the  grubs  of  the 
humble  bee.  Hence  the  profane  proposition  that  the  more  old 
maids  there  are  in  a  parish,  the  more  abundant  is  the  clover  crop. 
The  more  old  maids,  the  more  cats ;  the  more  cats,  the  fewer 
field  mice ;  the  fewer  the  field  mice,  the  more  humble  bees ;  the 
more  humble  bees,  the  more  clover. — Q.  E.  D.” 


Birds  at  Homburg. — Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  cold  that 
prevailed  at  Homburg  about  the  third  week  in  July,  the  songs  of 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  countless  small  wrarblers  were  quite  de¬ 
lightful.  About  daylight  the  lovely  chorus  began  ;  I  cannot  say 
at  sunrise,  for  during  many  days  thick  clouds  overspread  the  sky. 
The  music  of  the  birds  continued,  with  a  pause  at  noon,  till  after 
dark.  Members  of  the  Selborne  Society  in  particular,  and  all 
lovers  of  birds,  would  rejoice  to  see  what  multitudes  of  birds  of 
many  kinds  there  are  in  the  groves  and  gardens  of  the  Kurhaus  here. 
They  are  extraordinarily  tame.  I  often  saw  large  blackbirds 
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hopping  lazily  along  the  green  sward  close  to  the  most  frequented 
paths ;  and  redstarts  and  finches  often  come  on  the  verandahs, 
where  people  breakfast  and  dine,  to  pick  up  the  crumbs.  I  am 
told  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  shoot  any  birds  within  the  limits  of 
the  pleasure  grounds,  and  that  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  deep 
on  the  ground,  the  scarlet  berries  on  the  mountain  ash  trees, 
which  grow  in  great  profusion  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  strewn 
for  them  to  eat. — 'The  Duchess  of  Rutland  in  the  Queen. 


Oh  !  pleasant,  pleasant  were  the  days, 

The  time,  when,  in  our  childish  plays, 

My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly  ! 

A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 

Upon  the  prey — with  leaps  and  springs 

I  followed  on  from  brake  to  bush  ; 

But  she,  God  loved  her  !  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings. —  Wordsworth. 

The  Emmelines  of  the  present  day  wear  whole  bird  skins  in 
their  hats,  and  they  know  the  birds  were  killed  for  the  purpose  ! 


Twelve  eggs  of  the  great  Skua,  Lestris  catarractes ,  known  as 
the  Bonxie,  were  exhibited  in  a  shop  window  in  Kirkwall  recently. 
The  bird  is  believed  to  be  nearly  extinct.  The  eggs  are  a  light 
brown,  with  dark  chocolate  spots  :  length  of  eggs,  2|  inches ; 
breadth  at  broadest  part,  two  inches.  This  bird  is  known  to 
breed  nowhere  in  Scotland  but  in  Foula,  near  the  Shetland  Isles, 
and  there  they  are  very  scarce.  During  the  breeding  season  these 
birds  are  very  wild,  and  will  attack  any  person  coming  near  their 
nests. — Standard. 


Nature  the  best  Schoolmaster. — A  child  who  is  brought 
up  beside  the  sea  learns  daily  lessons  in  the  vastness  and  illimit¬ 
able  variety  of  the  world.  He  sees  the  stately  ships  go  by ;  he 
watches  the  waves  and  gathers  the  shells  ;  his  mind  may  become 
full  of  great  thoughts ;  it  cannot  learn  from  the  sea  any  thoughts 
that  are  small  and  mean.  A  child  brought  up  in  the  monotony  of 
endless  streets  must  get  great  and  noble  thoughts  in  spite  of  the 
houses  standing  innumerable,  row  after  row,  line  upon  line ;  there 
is  no  education  for  such  a  child  outside  its  home.  A  boy  born 
on  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  is  not  so  badly  off,  because  there 
are  quantities  of  things  to  watch  and  wonder  at  on  the  steppes — • 
snakes,  wolves,  bears,  Kurds  and  Cossacks,  Turcoman  and 
Tartar.  But  a  child  brought  up  in  a  forest  learns,  besides  the 
manners  and  customs  of  trees,  the  underwood,  the  flowers,  the 
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grass,  and  the  forest  creatures ;  besides  the  beauty  of  the  open 
glades  and  hanging  woods  and  tangled  branches  overhead  ;  the 
cheerfulness  of  nature,  the  joy  of  every  living  thing,  and  the 
freedom  which  makes  that  joy  possible  for  humanity. — Walter 
Eesant.  All  in  a  Garde?i  Fair. 


The  Hilly-Fields,  Deptford. — Mr.  R.  F.  Richmond,  writing 
to  the  Times  says  : — “  Some  two  years  since  I  tried,  by  means 
of  writing  to  the  Press,  to  draw  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
securing  these  fields  as  a  recreation  ground.  As  a  site  for  such,  I 
make  bold  to  say,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled.  Hampstead 
Heath  presents  no  finer  views,  the  country  for  miles  around 
being  so  to  speak  at  one’s  feet,  and  on  the  other  side  the  greater 
part  of  south  London  and  the  river  Thames  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  The  teeming  population  of  Deptford,  and,  indeed,  Rother- 
hithe  and  Bermondsey,  flock  to  these  fields  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air.  There  should  be  but  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  these  few 
acres.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  Bridge-house 
Estate  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  and  this  is  an 
exceptional  chance  for  them  to  earn  the  lasting  thanks  of  the 
thousands  of  inhabitants  of  this  poor  part  of  south  London.  If  it 
is  to  be  done  it  must  be  done  quickly,  as  a  portion  of  the  land  is 
about  to  be  put  up  to  auction  for  building  purposes.  Such  a 
chance  may  never  happen  again — will  not  some  of  our  influential 
men  make  a  move  ?  ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Naturalisation  of  Butterflies. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — I  read  Mr.  Swinton’s  letter  in  the  September  issue  of 
“The  Selborne  Magazine”  with  much  interest,  and  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Theodore  Wood,  in  his  letter  in  the  last  number, 
is  far  too  sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of  what  he  calls  “  mudd¬ 
ling  together  products  of  different  countries.” 

Because  people  occasionally  show  a  want  of  taste  in  their  ar¬ 
rangement  of  trees  and  flowers,  he  would  have  us  banish  every¬ 
thing  which  “nature  never  put  in  Great  Britain.”  He  objects  to 
“  a  heath  bright  with  gorse  and  ling  ”  having  a  fir  tree  planted 
on  it,  but  in  this  case  he  is  finding  fault  with  nature  herself,  the 
Scotch  fir  having  been  formerly  a  native  over  many  parts  of 
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Britain,  and  it  must  have  grown  side  by  side  with  the  gorse  on 
many  a  heath  on  our  south  coast. 

Wherever  the  Scotch  fir  grows  and  thrives,  it  seems  to  me  we 
cannot  go  far  wrong  in  adding  some  of  the  numerous  foreign 
conifers  now  being  naturalised  in  this  country.  Mr.  Swinton’s 
butterflies  would  not  be  very  obtrusive,  and  even  if  one  settled  on 
a  flower  where  it  had  no  business  and  hurt  anyone’s  aesthetic 
taste,  it  would  soon  be  off  somewhere  else,  and  not  be  a  standing 
eyesore  like  the  obnoxious  fir  or  pine. 

There  is,  however,  the  utilitarian  point  of  view.  We  should 
have  to  be  careful  that  while  importing  a  strange  caterpiller,  we 
were  not  introducing  one  that  might  possibly  develop  a  taste  for 
the  contents  of  our  kitchen  gardens,  and  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  words  of  Darwin,  “  We  see  in  two  distant  countries  a 
similar  relation  between  plants  and  insects  of  the  same  families, 
though  the  species  of  both  are  different.  When  man  is  the  agent 
in  introducing  into  a  country  a  new  species,  this  relation  is  often 
broken  :  as  one  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  the  leaves  of 
the  cabbages  and  lettuces,  which  in  England  afford  food  to  such  a 
multitude  of  slugs  and  caterpillars,  in  the  gardens  near  Rio  are 
untouched.” 

If  we  introduce  foreign  butterflies  the  converse  may  well 
happen,  and  an  insect  which  in  its  native  country  limits  its 
dietary  to  weeds,  may,  on  a  change  of  residence,  alter  its  taste 
and  make  sad  havoc  among  our  garden  produce. 

Yours,  &c., 

Batheaston ,  Bath.  Linley  Blathwayt,  F.L.S. 


Albinism  in  Birds. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  i(  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Musgrave  in 
your  last  number  as  to  changes  produced  by  diet  in  the  colours  of 
birds,  I  should  like  to  put  on  record  a  case  that  came  under  my 
own  notice  in  Somersetshire.  A  bullfinch  kept  by  some  cottagers 
had  been  fed  entirely  on  hempseed,  with  the  result  that  its  plumage 
became  completely  black.  There  was  no  other  colour  about  the 
bird  except  a  sort  of  suffused  red  tinge  on  the  breast.  I  was  told 
that  a  diet  of  hempseed  always  produces  this  effect  in  the  case  of 
the  bullfinch.  Is  this  so  ?  If  so,  as  hempseed  is  allowed,  I  believe, 
to  be  a  very  rich  and  heating  diet,  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
melanism  may  be  produced  by  excess  in  the  same  way  that,  as 
Mr.  Musgrave  suggests,  albinism  may  be  produced  by  poverty  of 
nourishment.  As  to  white  rooks,  I  know  of  a  rookery  in  which  a 
bird  with  white  wings  and  tail  used  regularly  to  be  looked  for  and 
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pointed  out  as  a  curiosity.  Mr.  Musgrave  wonders  why  the  rooks 
do  not  kill  off  the  albinos,  but  I  have  always  heard  that  this  is 
their  usual  practice.  Does  not  the  phrase,  “  showing  the  white 
feather,”  arise  from  this  belief? 

Lastly,  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  albinos,  I  have  seen  at 
Filey,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  a  specimen  of  the  guillemot 
without  a  coloured  feather  upon  it.  This  is  there  regarded  as 
an  extremely  rare  freak  of  nature,  so  much  so  that  photographs 
of  the  stuffed  birds  are  sold  as  curiosities.  Yours,  & c., 

Putney.  G.  Landon. 

***  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Pennant,  Gilbert  White  says  on  this 
subject:  “A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  cock  bullfinch  in  a  cage, 
which  had  been  caught  in  the  fields  after  it  had  come  to  its  full 
colours.  In  about  a  year  it  began  to  look  dingy  ;  and  blackening 
every  succeeding  year,  it  became  coal-black  at  the  end  of  four. 
Its  chief  food  was  hemp  seed.  Such  influence  has  food  on  the 
colour  of  animals  !  The  pied  and  mottled  colours  of  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  high,  various,  and 
unusual  food.”  Although  we  find  that  Gilbert  White  has  an¬ 
ticipated  Mr.  Musgrave  in  his  theory,  that  changes  of  colour  in 
birds  are  due  to  variations  in  food,  we  fear  that  physiology 
gives  no  support  to  his  explanation  of  albinism.  Albinism  is 
a  congenital  absence  of  pigment,  and  there  is  no  deficiency  or 
imperfection  of  the  other  structure  of  the  body.  Its  origin  is  in 
the  germ,  and  it  is  due  to  that  tendency  to  “  variation,”  which  is 
common  to  all  organisms,  but  of  the  causes  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  and  to  which  Darwinians  trace  the  origin  of  species. 

Albinos  do  not  survive  in  a  wild  state  because  they  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  weak,  and  have  some  functional  imperfections,  such 
as  impaired  vision  from  absence  of  the  pigment  of  the  eye,  which 
places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  life  with  their 
coloured  rivals.  They  are  also  more  conspicuous  objects,  and 
are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  their  enemies — - 
especially  their  arch-enemy,  the  human  bird  slayer.  Mottled  and 
piebald  birds  and  animals,  and  those  which  change  their  colour 
with  the  seasons  are  not,  scientifically  speaking,  albinos  ;  and  as 
they  have  none  of  the  physical  defects  of  true  albinos  they  might 
be  expected  to  survive  under  favourable  conditions  if  not  killed 
off  by  man  as  soon  as  they  appear.  It  is  probable  that  mottled 
appearances  of  some  animals  and  birds  is  due  to  a  reversion  to  a 
former  type.  Animals  and  birds  which  turn  white  in  winter  do> 
so  chiefly  for  protective  purposes,  their  white  skins  and  feathers- 
being  assimilated  to  the  colour  of  the  snow.  The  defective 
nutrition  of  old  age  interferes  with  the  formation  of  pigment  in 
the  hair,  but  not  in  the  skin  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

Albinism  and  “  melanism  ”  are  not  opposite  conditions,  and  the 
study  of  the  artificial  variation  of  coloured  birds  by  different  foods 
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or  condiments  does  not  help  us  to  a  solution  of  the  cause  of 
albinism.  The  change  of  yellow  canaries  to  an  orange  colour  by 
cayenne  pepper  is  probably  due  to  a  simple  deposit  of  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  pepper  in  the  feathers,  just  as  jaundice  in 
the  human  subject  is  caused  by  a  deposit  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile  in  the  skin.  Madder  changes  the  colour  of  the 
bones  of  animals  which  have  been  fed  on  it,  to  a  deep  pink 
colour.  There  is  probably  a  colouring  matter,  or  some  substance 
which  is  easily  changed  into  a  dark  colouring  matter  in  the  hemp 
seed,  which  turns  bullfinches  black. — [Ed.  S.  M.] 


A  Curious  Accident. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — A  rather  sad  incident  happened  in  our  garden  a  short 
time  ago.  We  had  been  watching  a  nest  of  flycatchers  for  some 
time,  built  against  a  fence  on  a  pear  tree  branch,  and  our  last  visit 
found  the  birds  ready  to  fly.  The  next  day  we  were  in  town,  and 
the  day  after  we  went  to  the  nest  as  usual  and  found  the  birds 
flown,  except  one  poor  little  nestling,  that  hung  head  downwards 
from  the  nest  quite  dead.  Among  the  materials  used  for  making 
the  nest  was  a  twist  of  black  cotton,  and  this  had  become  so 
closely  wound  round  the  poor  little  bird’s  leg,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  get  away,  and  we  think  the  heavy  rain  drowned 
it  as  it  hung.  It  was  quite  a  grief  to  us.  Yours,  &c., 

East  Sheen.  Kate  German  Reed. 


Foundling  Sparrows. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — I  am  only  a  little  dog,  a  fox  terrier.  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  many  things,  such  as  rats,  moles,  rabbits,  birds  generally — 
and  cats  ?  I  think  I  heard  you  say.  Oh  !  no  sir,  not  cats.  I  love 
them,  sir,  at  least  my  master  does,  and  he  would  punish  me  severely 
if  I  ventured  to  chivy  pussy. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  bird  I  admit  puzzles  me  much.  I  mean 
the  common  house  sparrow,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the  curious 
doings  of  those  perky  and  mischievous  creatures  that  I  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  my  bow-wow. 

Whilst  I  lie  upon  the  mat  outside  my  master’s  front  door,  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  glorious  sunshine — don’t  you  like  the  sunshine,  sir?  I 
do,  most  sensible  dogs  do.  Some  human  beings  abuse  the  sun 
for  being  so  hot,  we  of  the  lower  order  of  creation  could  not  exist 
if  there  was  no  sun.  Whilst  there  I  lie  basking,  all  of  a  sudden  a 
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naked  little  creature  falls  from  the  clouds  on  to  the  garden  path, 
with  a  thud  like  a  piece  of  putty  dropping  on  the  ground.  This 
naked  thing  turns  out  to  be  a  young  sparrow,  but  how  it  arrived  on 
the  foot  path  many  feet  away  from  its  nest,  I  cannot  imagine.  In 
vain  I  prick  my  ears  and  bring  all  my  powers  of  thought  to  account 
for  it,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  I  question  my  master  with 
my  eyes,  but  he  only  shakes  his  head. 

During  the  early  summer  I  find  many  corpses  of  young  sparrows 
lying  about  the  garden.  I  know  that  there  are  numbers  of  nests 
under  the  roof  of  my  master’s  house,  and  although  “birds  in  their 
little  nests  ”  don’t  always  agree,  yet  I  cannot  understand  why  such 
wholesale  murder  of  the  innocents  should  annually  occur. 

Would  you,  sir,  put  this  little  bark  of  mine  into  your  Magazine, 
.because  some  more  knowing  dog  than  myself  might  see  it  and  give 
me  the  information  I  desire. 

And  now,  sir,  offering  respectfully  my  paw,  and  with  a  friendly 
wag  of  my  tail,  I  sign  myself, 

Your  canine  servant, 

Easebourne.  Spot. 


Wild  Kittens. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  this  thinking  it  might  interest  your 
readers,  to  hear  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  cat  in  finding  a  safe  home 
for  her  kittens.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  as  I  was  walking  round 
our  churchyard  and  was  just  passing  a  hollow  tree,  I  heard  a  sound 
as  of  a  kitten  mewing.  Wondering  what  it  was  I  turned  round 
.and  peeping  out  of  the  hole  in  the  tree  I  saw  the  head  of  a  small 
kitten  scarcely  a  fortnight  old;  I  examined  the  hole  more  minutely 
and  looking  down  into  it  I  saw  the  faces  of  two  other  little  tabby 
kittens.  I  had  often  noticed  a  cat  up  in  the  tree  before,  but  had 
thought  nothing  of  it.  She  is  now  generally  to  be  seen  near  the 
tree,  but  never  goes  in  or  out  of  the  hole  without  first  making  sure 
that  there  is  no  one  watching  her.  From  one  of  our  windows  we 
■can  see  all  her  movements  without  her  knowing  it.  The  kittens 
are  now  old  enough  to  come  out  of  their  hiding  place,  and  are 
constantly  to  be  seen  playing  about  in  a  hole  higher  up  in  the  tree 
and  sitting  in  the  branches  and  look  extremely  pretty.  The  hole 
is  hardly  three  inches  broad  and  quite  three  feet  deep  and  I  could 
not  get  my  hand  in  further  than  the  wrist,  so  that  they  are  quite 
.safe  there,  except  from  stones  which  I  have  seen  occasionally 
thrown  in,  but  which  happily  do  not  seem  to  have  done  them  any 
barm.  Yours  truly, 

S. Leonard’s  Rectory,  Bridgnorth.  Herbert  C.  Smallpeice. 
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Sir, — In  reading  the  interesting  and  useful  lists  of  flowers  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  Selborne  Magazine  for  this  year,  I  have 
often  been  struck  with  the  curious  English  names,  and  wished 
to  know  what  old  custom  or  legend  may  be,  was  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  flower. 

Is  there  any  book  on  flowers  which  satisfactorily  explains  both  the 
scientific  and  common  names  ?  Withering’s  Botany  gives  the 
derivation  of  almost  all  the  generic  names,  but  he  is  silent  about 
both  the  specific  and  English  ones.  The  other  floras  usually 
leave  you  to  “  burst  in  ignorance.” 

One  object  of  the  Selborne  Society  is  “  to  promote  the  study  of 
natural  history.”  A  great  stumbling-block  would  be  taken  out 
of  the  way  of  beginners,  and  the  task  of  learning  the  scientific 
nomenclature  made  much  easier  if  the  reason  why  were  given 
with  each  name. — E.  P.,  Wing  ham,  Kent. 

Sir, — I  have  frequently  observed  at  the  foot  of  a  willow-tree  in 
my  garden  here,  the  outflow  of  sap  referred  to  in  Mary  Rath- 
bone’s  letter  to  you  in  the  Magazine  for  this  month.  The  out¬ 
flow  takes  place  after  heavy  rain,  and  is  very  copious. — Yours 
faithfully,  G.  Molineux,  Kensington. 

In  the  passage  which  connects  Curzon  Street  with  Berkley 
Square,  there  is  a  constant  dripping  of  a  watery  fluid  from  a 
poplar  tree  growing  in  the  garden  of  Lansdown  House.  The 
dripping  goes  on  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  the  fluid  evidently 
contains  organic  matter  as  it  dries  much  more  slowly  than  rain 
water.  It  is  very  probably  sap  similar  to  that  referred  to  by  our 
correspondents.  Can  any  of  our  readers  explain  the  nature  and 
cause  of  this  singular  waste  of  the  tree’s  vital  fluid.  The  tree 
itself  appears  to  be  quite  healthy,  although  the  dripping  has 
gone  on  for  many  years  to  my  own  knowledge. — Ed.  S.  M. 

Miss  H. — The  Selborne  Society  does  not  require  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  pledge  from  its  members.  It  is,  of  course  under¬ 
stood  that  persons  who  join  the  Society  agree  with  its  objects, 
and  are  willing  to  forward  them  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
society. 


Notice  to  Subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 

All  subscribers  of  half- a- crown  and  upwards  to  the  Selborne  Society 
for  the  current  year ,  are  ejititled  to  receive ,  post  free,  a  complete 
set  of  the  magazines.  Immediate  application  should  be  made  for  back 
numbers  to  complete  sets ,  as  no  more  numbers  will  be  reprinted. 

A  cover  for  binding  the  Magazine  will  be  issued  with  the  December 
number ,  provided  that  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  are  made 
for  it  to  the  publisher ,  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row ,  London , 
E.  C.  Price  is.  each ,  post  free. 


THE 
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ON  GROWING  PRIMROSES. 

By  L.  S.  B.  (F.R.S.) 

The  love  of  the  most  popular,  and  as  many  maintain,  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  native  flowers,  may,  it  is  feared,  cause  the  des¬ 
truction  of  thousands  of  roots  and  even  endanger  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  primrose  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  where  hundreds  of  plants  used  to  be  brought  into 
London  and  other  centres  of  population,  tens  of  thousands  and 
millions  now  find  a  ready  market.  The  demand  increases  year 
by  year,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  despondent  seers  prophecy 
the  rapid  extinction  of  our  favourite  spring  flower.  The  risk  of 
such  a  result  ought  certainly  to  be  avoided  somehow,  but  to 
attempt  to  check  the  taste  for  this,  or  indeed  for  any  flower, 
would  be  wrong,  for  the  love  of  flowers  is  as  harmless  as  it  is  wide¬ 
spread,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  tastes  common  to  persons  of  all 
ages,  and  stations,  and  countries.  It  may  be  said  to  be  universal, 
while  it  can  be  indulged  in  and  enjoyed  by  any  one,  and  what  is 
of  great  importance,  everywhere.  If  one  had  to  select  the  flower 
which  would  be  most  pleasing  to  the  greatest  number,  it  would  be 
the  primrose. 

Must  we  then  cease  to  gratify  our  innocent  desire  for  this 
flower  if  we  would  not  directly  help  in  its  destruction  ?  There  is, 
I  think,  a  clear  and  certain  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  members  of  the  Selborne  Society  will  take 
an  active  part  in  further  spreading  the  taste  for  the  primrose, 
and  in  assisting  to  multiply  the  flower  as  the  demand  increases. 

Notwithstanding  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  flower,  it  is 
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remarkable  how  few  persons  cultivate  this,  or  many  other  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  wild  flowers,  while  some  gardeners  con¬ 
demn  them  all  to  immediate  extinction  as  “  weeds.”  As  time 
goes  on  taste  will  change.  Already  indications  of  rebellion  are 
to  be  observed  in  many  a  garden,  and  the  sooner  people  exercise 
their  own  taste  as  to  the  tenants  and  disposition  of  their  gardens, 
the  better  for  us  all. 

The  primrose,  like  many  of  the  very  best  of  flowers,  will  not 
submit  to  be  continually  pulled  up  and  replanted,  nor  does  it  ap¬ 
prove  of  that  monotonous  flat  surface  of  earth  disturbed  and 
tortured  every  few  months,  and  intersected  here  and  there  with  a 
straight  path,  which  is  wrongly  called  a  garden.  To  look  at  most 
so-called  gardens,  one  would  suppose  that  all  things  worth  growing 
liked  to  grow  in  the  same  way,  same  soil,  same  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind  and  rain,  and  that  the  whole  vegetable  world,  or  at  any 
rate  the  part  of  it  worth  looking  at,  preferred  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface  of  black  soil,  highly  manured  and  well  dug  and  forked 
and  raked.  But  the  requirements  of  the  primrose  are  of  more 
modest  kind — a  mossy  bank,  shade  and  moisture,  and  to  be  let 
alone,  are  all  it  asks  for — and  it  is  far  less  particular  as  to  soil 
than  is  generally  supposed — but  a  “  mossy  bank  ”  in  a  garden  ! 
Oh,  horror  !  destroying  the  flatness  of  surface,  rendering  order, 
symmetry,  regularity,  arrangement,  impossible.  No  digging,  rak¬ 
ing,  manuring  and  fidgetting  from  one  season  to  another  ;  only 
a  little  weeding  now  and  then  with  care  and  tenderness,  and  just 
a  little  attention,  so  that  the  bank  may  not  get  dust-dry  in 
summer,  and  to  remove  dead  leaves,  and  snails  and  slugs  and 
other  enemies.  On  such  a  bank  year  after  year  our  primroses,  as 
well  as  many  foreign  members  of  the  tribe  almost  as  lovely,  may 
be  grown. 

In  a  few  years  our  mossy  bank  will  be  the  most  interesting, 
and  by  many  will  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
garden.  Even  in  winter  how  much  will  there  be  to  look  at  and  to 
give  delight.  Elere  our  primrose  will  grow  and  improve  from 
year  to  year,  and  its  leaves  will  be  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  its 
flowers.  Not  only  so,  but  if  a  few  flowers  be  left  on  the  plant,  they 
will  seed,  and  the  seeds  falling  into  the  damp  moss  will  germinate, 
and  an  abundant  crop  of  little  plants  will  make  their  appearance. 
They  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  large  enough  to  transplant, 
and  in  a  few  years  hundreds  and  thousands  of  primrose  plants 
may  thus  be  easily  procured.  Only  a  mossy  bank  a  few  yards 
long,  in  a  moderately  shady  place,  useless  to  our  friend  the 
“  gardener,”  and  either  in  a  damp  situation  or  in  a  place  that  can 
be  made  damp  artificially  with  a  little  trouble  and  attention. 
From  such  a  bank  our  friends  can  be  easily  supplied  with  flowers, 
and  with  what  is  better  worth  having,  actual  plants  ;  for  what 
more  acceptable  present  can  be  found  than  a  well  grown  primrose 
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in  full  flower,  which  has  been  transferred  and  acclimatised  to  a 
pot  a  few  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  transported  to  the  town?  Plants 
might  thus  be  grown  for  the  table  by  hundreds  at  the  most  trifling 
cost,  if  only  our  “  gardeners  ”  would  not  spurn  the  weed.  Even 
after  a  potted  primrose  plant  has  done  duty  for  many  an  evening 
in  hot  rooms,  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  it  need  not  come  to  an  end.  If  only  it  be  returned 
in  its  apparently  ruined  state,  a  mere  wreck,  to  its  mossy  bank, 
it  will  recover  from  the  effects  of  its  ill-usage  and  be  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  ready  in  a  couple  of  years  to  suffer  again  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  lives  and  •  thoughts  are  seldom  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  mossy  banks,  and  brightened  by  the  most  charming  and 
most  significant  of  British  wild  flowers. 

Weybridge. 


GILBERT  WHITE,  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

( Concluded  from  page  167 .) 

In  the  advice  which  Gilbert  White  gave  to  his  brother  John  when 
he  was  collecting  the  materials  for  his  proposed  Natural  History  of 
Gibraltar — “Learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manners  of  animals; 
they  are  worth  a  ream  of  description,5’  lies  the  secret  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  charm  of  his  own  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  for  he  himself 
acted  on  the  advice  he  gave  to  his  brother  nearly  twenty  years 
before  its  publication,  and  hence  his  account  of  the  “  manners  of 
animals”  has  survived  the  systems  of  classification  and  “descrip¬ 
tion  ”  in  vogue  in  his  day. 

Gilbert  White  was  well  acquainted  with  the  classifications  of 
Ray  and  Linnaeus  and  made  use  of  them,  but  he  also  made 
classifications  of  his  own  based  on  the  “  manners  of  animals  ” 
which  are  much  more  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  student 
of  living  things.  He  classified  birds  according  to  their  song,  their 
migrations,  their  kinds  of  food,  their  gait  and  manner  of  flight, 
whether  they  wash  or  dust  themselves,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  range  of  their  habits  and  instincts.  “System,”  he  says,  “is 
by  no  means  to  be  thrown  aside — without  system  the  field  of 
Nature  would  be  a  pathless  wilderness — but  system  should  be 
subservient  to,  not  the  main  object  of,  pursuit;”  and  in  another 
letter  he  administers  a  rebuke  to  the  systematizers  who  are  more 
common  nowadays  than  they  were  in  his  time: — “The  botanist 
should  be  by  no  means  content  with  a  list  of  names ;  but  should 
study  plants  philosophically,  should  investigate  the  laws  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  should  examine  the  power  and  virtues  of  herbs,  should 
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promote  their  cultivation ,  and  graft  the  gardener ,  the  planter ,  and' 
the  husbandman  on  the  phytologist.” 

Gilbert  White  was  no  “  collector ;”  he  had  no  museum,  no 
cabinets  of  insects,  and  kept  no  birds  or  animals  in  confinement, 
except  Timothy,  the  tortoise  which  was  of  foreign  origin.  In 
answer  to  Barrington’s  request  to  send  him  a  live  blackcap,  White- 
replied  : — “  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  procure  you  one  of  these 
songsters;  but  I  am  no  bird-catcher,  and  so  little  used  to  birds  in 
a  cage,  that  I  fear  if  I  had  one  it  would  soon  die  for  want  of  skill 
in  feeding.”  In  one  of  his  letters  he  declares  that  he  is  an  “  out¬ 
door  naturalist,  one  that  takes  his  observations  from  the  subject 
itself  and  not  from  the  writings  of  others;”  and  how  carefully  he 
did  this  is  shown  by  a  remark  he  makes  in  one  of  his  early  letters’ 
to  Barrington: — “Your  partiality  towards  my  small  abilities 
persuades  you,  I  fear,  that  I  am  able  to  do  more  than  is  in  my 
power ;  for  it  is  no  small  undertaking  for  a  man  unsupported  and 
alone  to  begin  a  natural  history  from  his  own  autopsia  !  Though 
there  is  endless  room  for  observation  in  the  field  of  nature,  which 
is  boundless,  yet  investigation  (where  a  man  endeavours  to  be  sure 
of  his  facts)  can  make  but  slow  progress  ;  and  all  that  one  can 
collect  in  many  years  would  go  into  a  very  narrow  compass.” 

It  is  an  error  to  speak  of  Gilbert  White  as  if  he  were  only  an 
ornithologist,  as  he  was  a  naturalist  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  no  branch  of  natural  science  known  in  his  day  was 
overlooked  by  him.  He  considered  the  weather  of  a  district  as 
part  of  its  natural  history,  and  he  watched  and  recorded  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  rainfall  and  other 
meteorological  changes  with  the  greatest  interest  and  regularity. 
He  was  a  geologist,  and  described  the  soil  and  fossils  of  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  a  botanist,  and,  besides  describing  the  ordinary  vege¬ 
tation,  he  wrote  much  on  the  economic  value  of  timber;  an 
entomologist,  and  in  addition  to  making  some  original  and  curious 
observations  on  insects,  he  described  the  ravages  which  many  of 
them  committed  in  forest,  field,  and  garden.  He  was  an 
anthropologist,  and  in  addition  to  a  table  of  the  vital  statistics 
extending  over  sixty  years,  he  described  the  habits,  customs,, 
diseases,  and  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Selborne  in  his 
own  day,  and  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the  district  from 
the  earliest  historic  times.  Even  the  more  strictly  physical  sciences 
were  not  neglected  by  him,  and  we  find  in  his  book  most  interest¬ 
ing  essays  on  the  echo,  landslips,  springs,  ponds,  storms,  and 
similar  natural  phenomena.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  quite  as  much  as  in  the  charming  style 
in  which  the  book  is  written,  that  the  popularity  and  interest  of 
the  “Natural  History  and  ^Antiquities,”  for  all  classes  of  readers, 
lies,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  survives,  while  the  more 
ambitious  systematic  works  of  the  same  period  like  Pennant’s 
“Zoology,”  have  sunk  into  obscurity. 
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While  recognising  the  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  book  with 
the  general  reader,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  want  of  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  renders  it  less  suited  to 
the  student  of  our  day  than  it  was  in  White’s  time  when  Ray’s 
“  Phylosophical  Letters”  (on  which  it  was  perhaps  modelled)  was 
a  text-book  for  English  naturalists.  On  this  subject  Sir  William 
Jardine,  one  of  White’s  most  sympathetic  commentators,  observes: 
— “Mr.  White  seems  to  have  adopted  no  plan  or  rule  in  arranging 
the  subjects  of  these  letters.  T  his  may  have  its  advantages  as 
recording  the  observations  when  freshly  made,  or  before  the 
memory  had  failed,  but  a  correspondence  or  journal  kept  in  this 
way  would  almost  require  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  have  the 
subjects  brought  together.”  The  two  series  of  letters  which  con¬ 
stitute  “The  Natural  History”  were  written  during  nearly  the  same 
periods  of  time,  those  to  Pennant  from  1767  to  1780,  and  those 
to  Barrington  from  1769  to  1787,  and  they  contain  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  same  facts  and  almost  in  the  same  words,  but  separated 
from  each  other  by  many  pages  in  the  volume  itself.  To  this 
inconvenience  White's  earlier  commentators,  Dr.  Aikin,  Markwick, 
and  Jesse,  have  added  others  of  similar  kind  by  ransacking  his 
manuscript  journals  and  repeating  for  the  third  time  many  obser¬ 
vations  which  White  had  already  dealt  with  in  his  letters  in  slightly 
different  words.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  comparatively  trivial 
matter  like  the  hibernation  of  swallows,  which  seems  so  absurd  to 
us  nowadays,  appears  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  White’s  atten¬ 
tion.  White  knew  very  well  that  swallows  migrate  in  winter,  but 
Barrington  was  sceptical  on  the  subject  and  difficult  to  convince. 
Writing  to  Barrington,  he  says,  “You  are,  I  know,  no  great  friend 
to  migration.  .  .  But  we  must  not,  I  think,  deny  migration  in 
general ;  because  migration  certainly  does  subsist  in  some  places, 
as  my  brother  in  Andalusia  has  fully  informed  me.  Of  the  motions 
of  these  birds  he  has  ocular  demonstration,  for  many  weeks 
together,  both  spring  and  fall ;  during  which  periods  myriads  of 
the  swallow-kind  traverse  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  south  to  north,  according  to  the  season.”  White’s 
inquiries  were  directed  to  ascertaining  whether  belated  swallows 
were  able  to  survive  our  winters  and  under  what  conditions — a 
question  which  is  not  yet  set  at  rest. 

It  is  certain  that  White  had  written  several  of  his  letters  before 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  them  in  a  collected  form. 
The  first  suggestion  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  come  from 
Barrington  in  1770,  when  more  than  half  the  letters  to  Pennant 
had  been  written.  “  When  we  meet,”  says  White,  “  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  concerning  the  proposal 
you  make  of  my  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  animals  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  ”  and  the  following  year,  in  a  letter  to  Pennant, 
quoted  by  Professor  Bell,  we  learn  the  form  which  the  publication 
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would  probably  assume.  “  As  to  any  publication  of  my  own,”' 
White  remarks,  “  I  look  on  it  with  great  diffidence,  finding  that  I 
ought  to  have  begun  it  twenty  years  ago  ;  but,  if  I  was  to  attempt 
anything,  it  should  be  something  of  a  Natural  History  of  my 
native  parish,  an  “Annus  Historico-Naturalis,”  comprising  a 
journal  for  one  whole  year,  and  illustrated  with  large  notes  and 
observations.”  Referring  to  his  brother  John’s  proposed  Natural 
History  of  Gibraltar,  Gilbert  says  in  a  letter  dated  January  25th, 
1771  :  “You  will  do  well  to  have  two  columns  of  thermometer 
observations,  especially  as  1769  and  1770  were  both  on  the  ex¬ 
tremes.  As  matter  flows  in  upon  me  I  begin  to  think  of  com¬ 
posing  a  Natural  History  of  Selborne  in  the  form  of  a  journal 
for  1769  :  we  shall  then  be  able  to  compare  the  climates.” 

As  materials  accumulated,  and  his  antiquarian  researches  were 
completed,  White  conceived  the  more  ambitious  desire  “  to  lay 
before  the  public  his  idea  of  parochial  history,  which,  he  thinks, 
ought  to  consist  of  natural  productions  and  occurrences  as  well  as 
antiquities,”  as  he  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  original  edition  ; 
but  the  idea  of  giving  a  naturalist’s  diary,  or  calendar,  held 
possession  of  his  mind  throughout,  for  at  the  end  of  his  “  Natural 
History  ”  we  read  : — “  When  I  first  took  the  present  work  in 
hand,  I  proposed  to  have  added  an  “Annus  Historico-Naturalis,” 
or  “  The  Natural  History  of  the  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,” 
which  would  have  comprised  many  incidents  and  occurrences  that 
have  not  fallen  in  my  way  to  be  mentioned  in  my  series  of  letters; 
but  as  Mr.  (Dr.)  Aikin,  of  Warrington,  has  lately  published  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort,  I  shall  here  take  respectful  leave  of  you  and 
natural  history  together.”  The  book  here  referred  to  is  the 
“  Calendar  of  Nature.”  * 

We  gather  from  these  and  numerous  other  sentences  through¬ 
out  his  letters  how  White  came  to  write  the  “  History  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Selborne,”  and  also  the  freshness  and  interest  which  the 
book  possesses  for  every  new  generation  of  students  of  natural 
history.  It  was  the  periodic  natural  phenomena,  or  the  natural 
history  of  the  year,  observed  and  recorded  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  and  month  by  month,  which  absorbed  White’s  attention, 
and  it  is  the  same  periodic  phenomena — the  changes  of  the  face 
of  nature  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions,  always  following  the  same  order  but  never  exactly  alike  in 
successive  years — which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  our  days,  as  indeed  it  has  done  at  all  times  from 
Hesiod’s  downwards. 

The  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  Selborne,  appeared  in 


*  The  “Naturalist’s  Calendar”  usually  attributed  to  White,  and  published 
with  his  “Natural  History,”  was  also  compiled  by  Dr.  Aikin  from  White’s 
manuscript  journals. 
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1788,  when  its  author  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  so  that  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  collecting  the  material  and 
revising  by  repeated  observation,  the  statements  and  facts  which  it 
contained. 


CHANCEL  OF  SELBORNE  CHURCH  SHOWING  GILBERT  WHITE’S 

MONUMENT/" 


Gilbert  White  died  at  Selborne,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1793,  and 
was  buried  with  other  members  of  his  family  in  the  churchyard 
to  the  north  of  the  chancel.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  low  stone 
with  the  inscription,  “  G.  W.,  June  26,  1793.”  A  marble  tablet 
which  was  at  first  fixed  to  the  south  wall  outside,  but  since 
removed  for  its  better  preservation  into  the  chancel  bears  the 
following  inscription  : — “  In  the  fifth  grave  from  this  wall  are 
interred  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A.,  fifty 


*  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  for  our 
two  illustrations.  They  are  taken  from  their  charmingly  illustrated  edition  of 
the  “Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,  with  Notes  by  Frank 
Buckland  and  Lord  Selborne.”  We  intended  to  insert  them  in  the  Vicar  of 
Selborne’s  paper  on  Gilbert  White’s  Grave,  at  page  167,  but  were  accidentally 
prevented  doing  so. 
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years  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford,  and  historian  of  this,  his 
native  parish.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  White,  Esq.,  Bar¬ 
rister-at-law,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  only  child  of  Thomas  Holt, 
Rector  of  Streatham,  in  Surrey,  which  John  White  was  the  only 
son  of  Gilbert  White,  formerly  vicar  of  this  parish.” 


GRAVESTONE  OF  GILBERT  WHITE  IN  SELBORNE  CHURCHYARD. 


INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTER  IN  BIRDS. 

By  GEORGE  M.  MINCHIN. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  if  people  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  birds  as  pets  would  keep  a  record  of  the  peculiarities 
which  they  observe  in  birds  of  the  same  species ,  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  and,  possibly,  useful  information  might  be  gained  with 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  can 
exist  in  birds,  and  the  causes  to  which  the  development  of  such 
qualities  is  due.  I  am  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  ordinary 
caged  captive,  whose  character  has  long  been  determined  by  his 
surroundings  in  the  wild  state,  and  whose  nature  is  no  longer 
susceptible  of  much  change  under  human  influence,  but  of  the 
little  companion  whom  we  have  fed  and  trained  from  the  time 
when  he  was  almost  devoid  of  a  feather,  and  who  will  perch  on 
our  fingers,  nestle  in  our  hands,  and  follow  us  about.  In  the  case 
of  such  a  pet  as  this,  a  great  deal  both  interesting  and  amusing 
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can  be  learned,  and  it  is  surprising  what  different  characters  will 
be  developed,  not  merely  in  different  kinds  of  birds  but  in  birds 
of  the  same  species,  even  when,  to  all  appearance,  the  surrounding 
conditions  are  nearly  the  same  for  all  of  them. 

Among  my  many  bird  pets  the  Bullfinches  are,  I  think,  those 
who  have  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  character.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  a  bullfinch,  brought  up  from  the  nest,  at  Cooper’s  Hill, 
who,  besides  being  able  to  speak  a  few  words,  exhibited  a  perfectly 
unaccountable  dislike  for  certain  persons,  while  he  was  either 
friendly  or  indifferent  to  others.  On  no  condition  whatever  would 
he  tolerate  the  presence  of  a  certain  official  of  the  College  in  my 
room.  When  this  gentleman  appeared,  Bully  flew  straight  at  his 
face,  and  renewed  the  attack  in  a  most  vicious  manner  as  often  as 
he  was  driven  away.  No  compromise  could  ever  be  effected,  so 
that  if  my  visitor  and  I  wanted  to  speak  together,  we  had  to  go 
into  another  room.  Here  was,  indeed,  a  great  exhibition  of 
savagery ;  but  Bully  could  be  also  the  most  affectionate  of  birds ; 
for,  sometimes  when  he  had  attacked  and  expelled  an  obnoxious 
visitor,  he  would  fly  over  to  me,  settle  on  my  lips,  flap  his 
wings,  and  repeat  his  name  “  Bully,  Bully,  Bully,”  several  times 
with  the  wildest  delight.  Not  only  so,  but  he  often  offered  me 
some  of  his  own  food — a  seed,  or  a  piece  of  plum — if  I  went  over 
to  his  cage.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Bully  did  not  die  a  violent 
death  ;  but,  having  become  almost  quite  black  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  he  died  near  the  end  of  a  moulting  season. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  hen  bullfinch,  similarly  brought  up ; 
but,  instead  of  developing  intense  love  or  anger,  she  revelled  in 
the  faculty  of  imitation.  It  happened  that  I  had  at  the  time 
about  two  dozen  birds  of  extremely  various  kinds — some  of  them 
from  India ;  and  among  them  were  two  wild  sparrows,  caught 
during  a  severe  frost  by  some  mistaken  philornist  and  put  into  my 
aviary  until  the  tyranny  of  the  winter  should  be  overpast.  Bully 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  that  aviary  in  the  enjoyment,  not  only 
of  the  society  of  distinguished  foreigners,  but  of  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  greenfinches,  titmice,  nuthatches,  and  the  two  sparrows. 
Every  morning  early  I  heard  the  loud  merry  voices  of  the  sparrows 
far  above  the  din.  At  length  I  allowed  them  to  go  free  as  they 
remained  horribly  wild,  and  their  incessant  fluttering  whenever  I 
approached,  had  a  most  demoralising  influence  on  the  tame  birds. 
But,  to  my  astonishment,  every  morning  at  the  same  early  hour,  I 
still  heard  the  loud  chatter  of  the  sparrows,  which  always  ceased 
if  I  stole  out  to  find  the  cause;  and  this  was  continued  at  intervals 
during  the  day.  It  was  some  considerable  time  before  I  found 
out,  by  carefully  lying  in  wait,  that  the  voice  of  the  sparrow  had 
been  adopted,  to  the  very  life,  by  the  hen  bullfinch ;  every  note, 
every  inflexion  of  voice  of  the  sparrow  had  been  copied  to  per¬ 
fection,  and,  indeed,  the  sparrow  language  became  thoroughly 
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“annexed”  by  the  bullfinch,  to  the  almost  total  displacement  of 
her  own ;  and  the  extraordinary  fascination  which  it  had  for  her 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  her  memory  it  perfectly  survived 
every  moulting  season. 

Bullfinches,  generally,  have  the  reputation  of  possessing  great 
cleverness  and  capacity  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  some 
who  sadly  neglected  their  opportunities  and  developed  into  mere 
dullards. 

When  I  say  that  I  have  carefully  brought  up  from  the  most 
tender  infancy  some  “  common  ”  sparrows,  no  doubt  most  people 
who  read  these  lines,  will  think  that  I  was  badly  employed.  I 
do  not  admit  this,  however.  The  cock  sparrow  is,  I  maintain, 
a  really  pretty  bird,  and  there  is  no  bird  superior  to  this  despised 
one,  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  tameness  and  affection  can  be 
developed  in  the  character.  But  here,  again,  I  have  noticed  very 
great  differences,  quite  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  are 
exhibited  by  human  beings. 

One  of  the  most  affectionate  pets  I  ever  saw  was  a  sparrow,  who 
received  the  name  of  “  Passer.”  I  brought  him  up  from  the  nest 
when  I  was  an  undergraduate,  and  he  used  to  follow  me  about  the 
quadrangle,  and  the  College  Park,  sometimes  flying  up  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  remaining  there  for  an  inconveniently  long  time. 
I  could  always  bring  him  down,  however,  by  pretending  that  I  had 
caught  a  fly.  When  he  observed  the  motion  of  my  hand  skim¬ 
ming,  as  it  were,  a  fly  off  a  neighbouring  tree,  he  at  once  came 
down  and  tried  to  open  my  hand,  inside  which  he  remembered 
having  often  found  a  fly  before.  At  night  this  bird  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  anv  conversation  carried  on  in  the  room  where  he 
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slept  (in  the  feathers  of  a  stuffed  seagull  on  the  top  of  a  book 
case);  but  the  instant  that  anyone  mentioned  his  name,  “Passer,” 
the  bird  replied  with  a  chirp,  and  this  test  was  repeated  at  wide 
intervals  during  the  night — always  with  success.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  mentioning  that  “  Passer”  would  obey  a  sign  given  to  him 
to  catch  a  fly.  Thus,  if,  while  he  was  perched  on  my  finger  or 
shoulder,  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  fly  on  the  window  or  the  ceiling  of 
the  room,  he  would  carefully  look  along  the  line  indicated,  and 
when  he  perceived  the  fly  (which  often,  by  the  way,  turned  out  to 
be  only  a  little  black  patch),  he  would  go  straight  for  the  prey. 
The  natural  relish  of  sparrows  for  insects  renders  their  training  as 
hawks  a  very  easy  matter. 

I  have  now  another  sparrow  whose  nature  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  my  old  College  pet  in  all  respects  but  one — the  charac¬ 
ter  of  affection.  There  is  the  same  tameness,  a  fondness  for 
nesting  in  mv  hand,  an  eagerness  to  come  when  she  sees  me  catch 
a  fly,  but  not  the  slightest  idea  of  fondness,  for  she  will  turn 
round  and  bite  most  painfully,  if  I  put  my  face  incautiously  near 
her. 
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I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  noticed  similar  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  characters  of  goldfinches,  and,  to  a  somewhat  less 
extent,  in  those  of  starlings,  the  latter  possibly  because  of  the 
greater  predominance  of  the  quality  of  greediness  in  the  nature. 

Cooper’s  Hill ,  Staines. 


A  TAME  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

By  WILLIAM  BORRER,  F.L.S. 

At  page  305,  of  “  The  Fowler  in  Ireland, ”  by  Sir  Ralph  Payne 
Gallway,  published  in  1882,  I  find  the  following  mention  of 
Mr.  Pike’s  Golden  Eagle. 

“  Mr.  Pike,  of  Achill,  had  a  tame  golden  eagle  in  his  possession 
for  twenty-six  years.  It  was  taken  in  1854,  as  a  young  bird,  from 
the  nest.  After  being  twenty  years  a  captive,  it  laid  two  eggs. 
These  were  removed  and  goose’s  eggs  substituted,  which  the  eagle 
hatched,  tenderly  guarding  the  young,  and  feeding  them  on  bits 
of  meat,  torn  from  the  crows,  rabbits,  and  rats  placed  in  her  cage. 
One  morning  Mr.  Pike  found  that  a  wild  eagle  of  the  same 
species  had  burst  through  the  bars  to  the  prisoner,  and  it  was 
set  free  with  much  difficulty.  The  bird  did  not  fly  away,  but 
rested  on  a  small  mound  near  for  some  time.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  a  wild  eagle  was  found  at  daybreak  in  the  same  cage  by  the 
keeper.” 

Five  years  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  this  same 
eagle.  One  day  in  November,  1877,  being  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  at  Currawn,  on  Clew  Bay,  close  to  the  southern  entrance 
of  Achill  Sound,  I  was  told  of  Mr.  Pike’s  eagle,  and  my  friend 
and  I  pulled  up  the  Sound,  and  walked  to  Glendarrary,  the  seat 
of  the  said  Mr.  Pike,  who  took  us  to  the  cage  of  the  golden 
eagle,  which,  however,  was  not  at  home,  whereupon,  Mr.  Pike  took 
a  stool  from  a  hole  in  a  rock,  and  sitting  down,  blew  a  whistle, 
which  was  very  soon  answered  by  the  eagle  from  the  mountains. 
Shortly  after  she  flew  down  towards  us,  and  settled  on  the  gravel 
path,  where  was  a  goose,  which  immediately  ran  to  the  eagle  ;  on 
being  again  whistled  to,  the  eagle  came  at  once  to  Mr.  Pike,  and 
laid  her  head  upon  his  knee.  He  stroked  her  on  the  head,  as  one 
might  do  a  parrot,  and  the  eagle  expressed  her  satisfaction  by  utter¬ 
ing  a  purring  note,  very  much  like  that  of  a  cat,  and  then  went 
off  again  to  the  goose.  Mr.  Pike  told  me  that  having  taken 
away  from  the  eagle  two  of  her  own  eggs  in  the  previous  April,  he 
had  replaced  them  by  two  goose’s  eggs,  and  the  eagle  hatched  them 
both.  She  ate  one  of  them,  but  tenderly  brought  up  the  other, 
which  was  the  bird  I  saw.  Mr.  Pike  also  told  me  that  the  eagle 
occasionally  brought  home  a  grouse,  or  a  mountain  hare,  which 
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she  took  to  her  perch  to  devour,  the  goose  attending  below,  and 
eating  whatever  the  eagle  might  let  fall.  Mr.  Pike  very  kindly 
gave  me  one  of  the  eagle’s  eggs,  which  is  now  in  my  possession. 

Cowfold ,  Sussex. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Science  in  its  Relation  to  Art  and  Literature. — I  ima¬ 
gine  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  and  of  the  man  of  letters 
to  reproduce  and  fix  forms  of  imagination  to  which  the  mind  will 
afterwards  recur  with  pleasure ;  so,  based  on  the  same  general  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  same  instinct,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  man  of  science  to  symbolise,  and  fix,  and  represent  to  our  mind 
in  some  easy  recallable  shape,  the  order,  and  the  symmetry,  and  the 
beauty  that  prevails  throughout  Nature.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of 
us  can  go  much  further  from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  speak  in 
symbols.  The  artist  places  his  colours  on  the  wall ;  the  colours 
have  no  relation  to  the  actual  objects,  but  they  serve  their  purpose 
in  recalling  the  emotions  which  were  present  when  the  scenes 
which  they  depict  were  acted.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  science  have  much  more  correspondence  with  reality 
than  the  colours  of  the  artist  have ;  but  they  are  the  symbols  by 
which  we  are  constantly  recalling  the  order  and  beauty  of  Nature, 
and  by  which  we,  by  degrees,  force  our  way  further  and  further  into 
her  penetralia,  acquiring  a  greater  insight  into  the  mystery  and 
wonder  which  are  around  us,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a  happy 
chance,  contributing  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 

The  three  branches  of  art  and  science  and  literature,  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  making  of  a  man,  to  the  development  of  something 
better  than  the  mere  specialist  in  any  one  of  these  departments.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  that  spirit  may  in  course  of  time  permeate  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  we  may  at  length  have  for  our  young 
people  an  education  which  will  train  them  in  all  three  branches, 
which  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  beauties  of  art,  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  literature  at  any  rate  of  their  own  country,  and  to  take 
such  interest,  not  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  science,  but  in  the 
methods  of  inductive  logic  and  scientific  inquiry  as  will  make  them 
equally  fit,  whatever  specialised  pursuit  they  may  afterwards  take 
up.  I  see  great  changes  ;  I  see  science  acquiring  a  position  which 
it  was  almost  hopeless  to  think  she  could  acquire.  I  am  perfectly 
easy  as  to  the  future  fate  of  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific 
training ;  what  I  do  fear  is,  that  it  may  be  possible  that  we  should 
neglect  those  other  sides  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  inroads  which  is  already  marked,  may  become  increased 
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by  the  lack  of  the  general  training  of  early  youth  to  which  I  have 
referred. — Professor  Huxley,  at  a  Royal  Academy  Dinner. 


Women  and  their  Victims. — It  was  hoped  some  time  ago 
that  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  dead  bodies  of  birds  as  trimmings 
for  bonnets  and  hats  was  going  out.  Such  a  hope,  apparently,  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Perhaps,  the  day  may  come  when 
people  who  have  a  little  regard  for  such  helpless  creatures  as  birds 
will  give  them  up  to  their  fate.  It  really  seems  to  be  of  no  use  to 
try  to  protect  them.  The  loafer  from  the  East-end  of  London  goes 
forth  with  his  cages  and  his  lime,  and  catches  them.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  mostly  retains  the  male.  The  other  bird  murderer  also  goes 
forth  on  his  cruel  errand,  and,  by  preference,  catches  and  retains 
the  female.  He  takes  her  in  the  nesting  season,  because  the 
feathers  are  soft  and  beautiful  then.  What  matters  it  to  him  that 
his  victim  is  often  the  mother  of  a  nest-full  of  helpless  young,  and 
that  they  are  left  in  the  nest  to  die  of  starvation  ;  to  die  whilst 
piteously  crying  out  hour  after  hour  for  the  mother  that  never 
comes  ?  The  mother  birds  are  killed,  and  the  young  left  to  die  of 
starvation,  because  certain  women  insist  that  it  shall  be  so.  Yet 
how  gentle,  and  sympathetic,  and  tender  those  very  women  can 
pretend  to  be,  when  it  suits  their  convenience.  How  correct  and 
nice  is  their  taste  in  everything  that  relates  to  good  manners.  How 
shocked  they  are  by  vulgarity;  how  horrified  by  coarseness.  If 
they  could  see  themselves  exactly  as  some  men  see  them  ;  could 
have  it  once  driven  in  upon  their  consciences,  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  all  rational  and  right-feeling  men,  they  are  incomparably  inferior 
to  many  costermongers,  crossing-sweepers,  and  untaught  African 
negroes,  they  might  for  one  moment  pause  and  reflect  upon  their 
worthlessness.  Is  it  really,  then,  come  to  this  :  That  a  Nineteenth 
Century  woman  is  so  utterly  selfish,  so  hopelessly  without  brains 
or  feeling,  and  so  incapable  of  learning  even  the  very  elements  of 
humanity,  that  she  must  and  will  have  birds  to  adorn  herself  with 
at  whatever  cost  ?  At  bottom  it  really  is  want  of  intellect.  The  idle 
modern  women  is  so  self-indulgent,  so  pampered,  and  so  spoilt, 
that  she  can  no  longer  be  counted  upon  to  exercise  a  reasoning 
faculty.  Impulses,  whims,  and  poutings  alternate  with  fits  of  sulki¬ 
ness  or  rage  ;  and  so  she  spends  her  life.  The  movement  in  favour 
of  the  emancipation  of  women,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  only  give 
enlargement,  but  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty.  No  man  can 
contemplate  without  the  deepest  anxiety  the  gradually  increasing 
mental  weakness  among  the  prosperous.  If  the  stern  necessities, 
of  the  poorer  class  of  ladies  develop  in  them  true  strength  of  mind 
and  sternness  of  moral  fibre,  most  people  will  think  poverty  and 
necessity  are  blessings,  though  in  disguise.  Hardly  any  price  is 
too  great  to  pay  for  brains  and  a  moral  faculty. — The  Hospital. 
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Ribbon  and  flowers  are  nearly  the  only  trimming  on  hats  and 
bonnets,  according  to  our  latest  fashion  books.  It  is  pleasing  to 
notice  that  few — in  fact,  scarcely  any — birds  are  shown  in  them. 
Those  ladies  who  keep  up  to  fashion  will  therefore  not  have  to 
wear  birds  and  wings.  In  the  hats  and  bonnets  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  publications  there  is  scarcely  a  bird  to  be  seen  : — The 
Queen ,  Woman’s  World ,  Sylvia’s  Journal ,  Girls’  Own  Paper , 
Myra’s  Journal  and  Mrs.  Weldon’s  Journal. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

It  is  only  fair  to  ladies  to  state  that  according  to  an  obser¬ 
vation  at  the  West-end,  the  wearing  of  bird-skins  is  this  winter 
almost  entirely  confined  to  shop-girls  and  to  servant-maids,  and 
from  the  tattered  appearance  of  the  skins  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  only  the  “  remnants  ”  of  the  milliners’  old  stock,  or  the  cast¬ 
off  finery  of  mistresses.  This  spread  of  the  fashion  to  the  lower 
grades  of  society,  ought  to  surprise  no  one,  and  we  have  already 
anticipated  its  occurrence  (see  p.  43).  Ladies  should  destroy  their 
bird-skins  and  not  give  them  to  their  servants,  or  allow  them  to 
be  sold  to  old  clothes’  collectors  who,  of  course,  immediately  put 
them  in  the  market  again — not,  however,  until  they  may  have 
passed  through  an  East-end  fever  den,  or  become  infested  with 
parasites.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  ladies  introduced  the  fashion  and 
we  hope  they  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  cruelty  and  bad 
taste  they  have  themselves  been  guilty  of,  and  have  caused  in 
others,  and  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves  for  allowing 
mere  fashion  to  overcome  their  strongest  instinct,  which  is  for  the 
preservation  of  life  in  every  form. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Naturalisation  of  Butterflies. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ££  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, —  In  reference  to  Mr.  Swinton’s  suggestion  that  foreign  but¬ 
terflies  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  England,  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Theodore  Wood,  a  little  mis¬ 
understands  the  drift  of  that  recommendation. 

I  happened  to  read  Mr,  Wood’s  criticism  in  your  October  issue, 
before  the  letter  to  which  he  alludes  and  fully  concurred  with  him 
in  his  views  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  “  muddling  together  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  different  countries  both  animal  and  vegetable  ”  ;  but  on 
referring  to  Mr.  Swinton’s  letter  I  find  that  he  does  not  advocate 
the  introduction  of  exotic  species,  by  which  I  understand  him  to 
mean  insects  that  have  never  been  indigenous  to  this  country,  but 
simply  the  importation  of  species  which  have  become  extinct,  or 
at  least  rare ;  instancing  amongst  others  the  swallow  tail,  the  large 
copper,  the  purple  emperor,  which  if  not  rare  are  very  local. 
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I  think  that  most  of  your  readers  will  recognise  the  distinction 
between  the  replenishing  of  our  native  stock  and  the  introduction 
<of  exotic  species. 

In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  rather  a  remote  district  in  Eastern 
Germany,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Riesen  Gebirge,  I  was  struck  by  the 
presence  of  many  butterflies  now  very  rare  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the  eggs,  or  perhaps  still  better, 
the  pupae  of  these  insects  might  be  brought  to  England,  where  a 
suitable  habitat  could  be  selected  for  the  larvae,  and  their  proper 
food  afforded  them.  This  would  be  easy  to  accomplish  and  would 
not  tend  to  denationalize  the  fauna  of  our  country. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  other  correspondents,  more 
competent,  doubtless,  than  myself,  have  favoured  your  readers 
with  their  views  upon  this  subject,  and  I  gladly  accept  their  con¬ 
tributions  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  not  thought  too  trivial  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Selborne  Society.  Yours,  &c., 

Kensington.  Frank  Dillon. 

YjY  The  climate,  vegetation  and  soil  of  England  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  great  part  of  the  Continent,  and  yet,  while  we  have  only 
sixty-six  species  of  butterflies,  there  are  about  four  hundred  in 
Europe.  Why  does  this  disparity  exist,  and  why  need  it  continue? 
The  Channel  would  seem  to  be  the  only  barrier,  and  this  may  be 
easily  overcome  if  it  is  thought  to  be  desirable  by  the  methods 
suggested  by  our  correspondents.— [Ed.  S.  M\ 


On  Behalf  of  the  Binds. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  (e  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Now  that  the  winter  is  once  more  upon  us,  I  venture  on 
behalf  of  our  little  feathered  friends  to  suggest  to  such  readers  of 
the  Selborne  Magazine,  who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  feeding  the 
hungry  with  bread  crumbs,  how  immensely  more  their  kindness 
would  be  appreciated  were  they  to  add  to  the  bill  of  fare  a  few 
scraps  of  meat  and  fish  occasionally,  with  now  and  then  a  bone  or 
two. 

Sparrows,  robins,  and  other  small  feathered  folk,  manage  to 
subsist  very  well  on  dry  food,  such  as  crumbs  ;  but  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  starlings,  and  other  larger  birds,  must  find  such  fare  a 
very  poor  compensation  for  their  regular  dietary  of  worms  and 
grubs,  which  are  altogether  unobtainable  when  King  Frost  has  for 
a  time  locked  up  the  resources  of  the  earth  in  his  iron  grasp.  In 
-the  same  way  when  every  available  drop  of  water  is  frozen  up,  a 
supply  in  a  dish  placed  near  the  feeding  spot  is  very  highly 
appreciated. 

As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  gathering  birds  round 
our  habitations  even  in  the  centre  of  a  thickly  populated  district, 
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I  may  mention  that  last  year  by  throwing  out  a  regular  and  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  scraps,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  together  as- 
many  as  thirteen  different  kinds  of  birds ;  and  this,  too,  in  what 
can  only  be  described  as  an  imitation  or  make-believe  garden,  such 
as  we  dwellers  in  town  have  to  be  content  with. 

A  colony  of  sparrows  had  long  ago  established  themselves  in  the 
ivy  round  my  house,  but  this  summer  two  pairs  of  starlings,  a  pair 
of  thrushes,  and  a  pair  of  blackbirds,  have  shown  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  past  favours  by  building  their  nests  as  well,  and,  fortunately, 
rearing  their  broods  without  their  falling  a  prey  to  the  rapacious 
tabbies  and  tortoiseshells,  which  simply  swarm  about  the  place. 

Yours,  &c., 

S.  J.  F.  Newbery. 

25,  Wingate  Road ',  Hammer  smith. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


E.  P.  will  find  the  following  books  on  common  flower  names  use¬ 
ful  : — Flowers  and  Flower  Lore ,  by  the  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend, 
F.L.S.,  2  vols.  (Sonnenschein).  This  work  contains  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  flower  lore  of  181  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles.  The  Folk  Lore  of  Plants ,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dyer. 
English  Plant  Names,  from  the  10th  to  15th  century,  by  John 
Earle,  M.A.  (Oxford  Clarendon  Press).  A  Dictionary  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Plant  Names,  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S.,  and  Robert  Holland. 
Popular  Names  of  British  Plants ,  by  R.  C.  A.  Prior,  M.D. 
(Norgate).  This  work  also  contains  a  list  of  authors.  Turner’s 
Names  of  Plants  (1 548),  reprinted  by  the  English  Dialect  Society . 

Several  correspondents  ask  for  information  relative  to  the  so- 
called  “  weather-plant  ”  and  the  “  singing-fish.” 

Miss  H.,  A,  S.,  G.  W.  and  others. — The  rules  of  the  Selborne 
Society  do  not  recognise,  or  make  any  provision  for,  a  “  central,” 
or  so-called  “parent”  society.  The  Council  is  the  council  of 
the  whole  Society,  and  not  of  a  section  of  it.  Members  who 
send  their  subscriptions  to  the  Council  have  the  same  status  as 
members  of  branches,  and  no  special  privileges  of  any  kind. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Council  are  members  of  branches. 
The  President,  Lord  Tennyson,  is  a  member  of  the  Haslemere 
branch  ;  three  of  the  most  active  vice-presidents  and  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  are  members  of  the  Evelyn  branch ;  the  Bath 
branch  is  represented  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and 
Mr.  Skrine,  as  vice-presidents,  and  three  members  of  Council, 
and  most  of  the  newer  branches  are  represented  either  by  their 
Honorary  Secretaries  or  a  member  of  Council. 


